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The Newest Erect Form 


; a wonderful advance in the science of stay building. Shaped very deep over the abdomen and hips, and cut away sharply between in a 
pointed effect, so as to afford perfect freedom, thus vastly improving the Long Hip type of corset. This same feature prevents any ridges 
or wrinkles at the hip and assures smooth-setting skirts. The latest Erect Form is positively the most perfect fitting corset ever placed 


on the market. All dealers sell the following models : 


Erect Form 919. For fully Erect Form 926. For medium Erect Form 924. For medium 
developed figures. Cut very low in the figures. Very short hip andextremely long figures. Low bust, long over hips and ab- 
bust and very long over hipsandabdomen. over abdomen. Of white and drab ster- domen but not extreme 

In white and drab sterling cloth and black _ling cloth and black sateen. Sizes 18 to we have ever designed for average figures. 

sateen. Sizes 20 to 36. $1.00. = 30. $1.00. In white and drab sterling cloth and black 

Erect Form 929. A Long Erect Form 930 is exactly like Steem- Sizes 18 to 36. $1.00. 

Hip Model for very stout women, built style 919, but is made of white and drab Erect Form 921. 
with heavy fan-front over abdomen to hold imported coutil, trimmed with wide fall heavy figures. Made with fan-front, low 
in undue stoutness. In white and drab coutil of lace and ribbon bow. Sizes z20,to 36. bust and long hip. Of white coutil and 

and black sateen. Sizes zo to 36. $1.50. $2.00. black lasting cloth. Sizes 20 to 30. $3.00. 


There are numerous other styles of the W. B. Erect Form, an assortment so comprehensive as to assure an absolutely exact fit for each 
pe of figure. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct, mentioning his name, and enclose price. We will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS,, = = Dept. B, 377-379 Broadway, New York. 
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The remembrance of the time when they left home for college brings back a wonderful picture to many men. 





The misgivings of the mother, who is 


always fearful of some unforeseen disaster, and is afraid that something will befall her darling boy, the steady assurance and sternly-rendered admonition 
of the father, who is anxious to see his son ‘‘make a man of himself,’’ the quiet wonderment of the younger brothers and sisters, and the surprise of 
the neighbors, who appear as if they think something strange and new has happened, all add a touch of sentiment that you would not care to part with. 





it was a great event in many of our lives, and it will be as great an event in the lives of thousands of others. 





Man loves knowledge, and the 
beams of truth 

More welcome touch his un- 
derstanding eye, 

Than all the blandishments of 
sound his ear, S . 

Than all of taste his tongue = 


AKENSIDE 


THe following observations must not be construed as dogmas. Equally 

wise and capable schoolmasters have different views of college aims 
and methods; and, in a subject so vast, touching life at such an infinity of 
points, no type of conviction ought to regard any other superciliously. The 
personal equation may justly be allowed wider sweep here than in almost 
any other field of discussion. I write not as a reformer by mission, only 
incidentally as a critic, and not at all as an iconoclast. Collegiate teaching 
in the United States is, generally, in a prosperous way. The thoughts ad- 
vanced mainly express preferences. If the judgments at any point assume 
to be objective, that fact will duly appear. 





Sa (Chancellor, 


it is the first important step in the world 


to College Again 


BENJAMIN ANDREWS 
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University of Nebraska) 


No one wishes all youth to have precisely the same school preparation 
for life. Rome can be reached by any of many different routes. Also, 
you may walk thither, ride horseback, take a diligence, or go by train. 
When there, you will, likely enough, forget how you traveled. 

Suppose there were a very best college curriculum,a given guadrivium 
of collegiate study in detail, demonstrably better than any other, it were 
the height of folly to force all would-be bachelors to take precisely that 
course on pain of being refused the degree. If you know of a perfect ré- 
gime it does not follow that you should force a mcn to pursue it, even if 
you can; for one forced to it it will not be a perfect végime. In the choice 
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of studies and in methods of mastering them amplest latitude and liberty 
should prevail. Let people who can not or will not travel the best road, 
supposing there is a best, go by any road running toward the goal. 

Let not the goal itself be too narrowly defined. There are diversities 
of gifts with the same spirit. Power and culture are the great desiderata: 
let men attain them how they may. Among the choicest specimens of in- 
tellectual manhood in our time have been several, including John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Edward von Hartmann, who never attended a 
college or-university. 

Were I again entering college, the maintenance and solidification of 
health would be among my chief cares. Not that 1 should affect athletic 
eminence or train for trick performances; I should simply endeavor to put 
my heart and lungs, and my digestive and circulatory system, —the physical 
basis of mental life,—and also my locomotive powers, as permanently as 
possible into a sound and usable condition. 

Students can hardly be guilty of greater folly than that of making gym- 
nastics their main business. College sport is good as a means to promote 
physical and mental health and enlarge life. It is like eating: we eat to 
live; we do not live to eat. 


A Gertain Amount of Systematic Exercise Will Right Many Ailments 


The benefits of physical exercise by students are not confined to the 
conservation of theirhealth and mental alertness for the time being. Those 
benefits are of incalculable reach and of the most varied value. Systematic 
exercise in college cures many grave and even congenital ailments. It re- 
lieves complaints which can not be cured. It wards off many physical and 
mental ills to which persons of a sedentary life are especially prone. It 
lengthens the active and the total years of men and women who are free 
from specific diseases. It lessens in violence, in frequency, and in dura- 
tion, such attacks of illness as befall quite strong people. It puts ease and 
cheer into hard work and good temper into all the relations of human 
beings. It tends to impart permanent strength, sanity, and order to the 
mind, and to develop that firmness of will without which, particularly in 
the great crises of life, the most gifted of mortals become the sport of fate. 
City youths are very apt to be ill-developed in their vital parts. Even if 
they romp and play much, which many of them will not do, they rarely 
engage in the strenuous exercises needed to steel the muscles of their hearts, 
lungs, and diaphragms. For most farmers’ sons and daughters this result 
is produced by hard work, making that work a blessing. 

Most city young people coming to college still have time to perfect 
their physical condition, but not one in a hundred of them will take the 
proper means to accomplish this unless prompted by a faculty rule or a 
student custom. Youth from the farm require to continue and to system- 
atize bodily exercise; else baneful if not fatal weaknesses will occur in 
special parts, or a general breakdown, recovery proving impossible. I 
have known many cases of early death on the part of titans who came to 
college from rural homes. Being strong, they fancied that they could not 
but continue so. Sad illusion! They had been accustomed to taxing ex- 
ertion, and the sudden remission of this proved fatal. Regular drill in 
the gymnasium is, of course, precious. All students should utilize it to be 
taught where they are weak and to obtain the idea of system in schooling 
the body. But outdoor exercises should be copiously indulged in, partly 
for fresh air, and partly for the invaluable zest of play. To perfect this 
zest of play match games, duly regulated, are not only admissible, but also 
desirable. 

At the risk of being thought queer, I shall commend, particularly to 
such as do not play ball or tennis, certain outdoor exercises not now very 
popular, which might be made exceedingly useful. It is not golf or cycling 
that | have in mind. Both these, 1 dare say, are praiseworthy, but each 
requires an outfit of some cost,and also, most seem to think, its own uniform. 
The exercises which I should like to ‘‘ boom’’ are slow running, walking, 
especially with some object in view aside from mere exercise, and accurate 
throwing either of balls or of pebbles. I wish these exercises might become 
fashionable, like golf. They call for no outfit, no special uniform, no ele- 
gantly graded and kept grounds; and they are suitable for well people of 
either sex, whether older or younger. 


The Influence of Some Fraternities Promotes Cliques and Shibboleths 


Many sports prevalent in colleges are of extraordinary intellectual 
value. Football excels in this. Good play proceeds much more from brain 
than from muscle. The same is true of baseball and tennis. Nearly all 
earnest sport properly carried on also has immense moral value. It devel- 
ops independence of action, a sense of individual responsibility, and, at the 
same time, fits for joint activities, coéperation, and obedience to authority. 
It cultivates the will, particularly the power of instantaneous decision. It 
trains the sense of fairness. It imparts moral poise, or ability to be fair 
when under provocation to take advantage or to be a partisan. 

Were I entering college again I should at first, however warmly 
solicited, join no fraternity. At some institutions with which I am ac- 
quainted I should never join, and anywhere I should wait to know my 
ground. Fraternities do great good. As they exist at many a seat of learn- 
ing they can hardly be criticised. 1 often use them with effect in holding 
their members to hard work and exemplary conduct. They are susceptible 
of indefinitely large service in this way, as in other ways. But at some 
centers their influence painfully promotes cliques, shibboleths, and partisan 
temper. Where it is so I should utterly avoid them, preferring the risk 
of losing whatever good a fraternity might do me rather than that of falling 
into this antisocial spirit. American manhood needs toning up in individ- 
uality of thought and action. “In matters of opinion we go too much in 
droves. Instead of strengthening this tendency college life should help 
annul it. 

Fraternity electioneerers sometimes seek to dragoon their victims into 
the Valley of Decisior vy crying: ‘‘Now or never. This is your last 
chance; unless yor join us at once you are hopelessly ‘left.’’’ This insults 
the man to whom it is said. It means that when you are better known you 
will not be wanted. It may be that men unite with fraternities who, should 
they wait, would wait in vain; yet upper-classmen are taken into the best 
.aternities every year. I would not enter a fraternity under this or under 
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any other pressure. However desirable to be in a fraternity, such mem- 
bership is not absolutely necessary for college success. If you wish to join, 
proyided you are worthy and your initial college record is good, the way 
will open, even if you are not rushed in on the ides of your freshman 
October. 

If entering college anew, I should try to impress upon myself the 
thought that, however much professors, libraries, laboratories, and stim- 
ulating associations might do for me, I must, in the last analysis, educate 
myself. Acollege never yet educated a man, and none ever will. If Iam to 
stand among those who know, the central, responsible, ultimate cause of such 
promotion must be my own resolution applied unremittingly through long 
years. Books can not do the work; masters can not. Nothing is clearer, 
upon a survey of American institutions of learning, than that the intellec- 
tual productiveness of colleges bears little proportion to the wealth of their 
material outfit or to the ability of their professors. It, however, bears a 
very close proportion to the zeal, enterprise, and industry of their students. 
I should elect a truly collegiate or liberal curriculum, containing little or 
no professional study, and not letting it be narrowed or shortened much by 
specializing, and I should complete it mostly as if I had no professional 
purpose; with a view, that is, of taking a full professional course afterwards 
if I should wish to enter a profession. There is scant occasion for the 
anxiety which many show to shorten young people’s period of general 
study. Students who must hasten should be enabled todo so. That is why 
I like the joint courses offered by our best universities, permitting a student 
who desires this to attain in six or seven years both the bachelorship and 
also his professional degree. Yet such doubling is no ideal resort, and 
young people ought to be dissuaded from it rather than encouraged to it. 


Soul, and not Self, Spirit, and not Gain,—that Is the College Goal 


How inestimable the privilege of three or four years sequestration from 
a youth’s ordinary life for the express purpose of thought, study, and silent 
meditation! How golden the opportunity, during such a term, of retiring 
from one’s usual world and making it one’s main business to drill, enlarge, 
and replenish one’s mind! The benefit possible from this modern substi- 
tute for monasticism is absolutely incalculable. No one can overestimate 
its importance; none can even surmise this save such as have themselves 
enjoyed the privilege. Such a novitiate proves its worth in proportion as 
its central purpose is building the man,—general culture, not bread-and- 
butter proficiency. Soul and not pelf, the life which is more than meat, — 
that is the true college goal. In spirit, even where not in matter, there is 
the utmost difference between liberal and technical study. Technical 
study primarily regards the object of knowledge, the mastery of certain util- 
itarian facts, processes, and methods, while liberal learning contemplates, 
first, last, and always, the subject of knowledge, having for its end the 
choice, rational development of a human spirit. 

‘‘You hear on every hand,’’ says Emerson,—I edit the passage a little, 
—‘‘the maxims of a low prudence. You hear that the first duty is to get 
land and money, place and name. ‘What is this truth you seek? What 
is this beauty?’ men will ask, with derision. . . . Be bold, be firm, be 
true. When you shall say, ‘As others do, so will I. I renounce, I am 
sorry for it, my early visions; I must eat the good of the land, and let 
character-making go until a more convenient season,’—then dies the man 
in you; then once more perish the buds of nobility, piety, and truth, as 
they have died already in a thousand thousand men. The hour of that 
choice is the crisis of your history. . . . Bend to the persuasion which is 
flowing to you from every highest prompting of human nature to be its 
tongue to the heart of man and to show the besotted world how passing fair 
is wisdom.”’ 

Colleges would do well, while allowing their students extreme liberty 
of election among studies, to put down in their catalogues, for the behoof 
of those less anxious to rush into professions than to rise in them, helping, 
also, the numerous students not intending professional life at all,a few care- 
ful specimen curriculums completely made up of non-professional studies. 
One of these might patronize classical history and literature; another, mod- 
ern. A third might be rich in sociology, political economy, ethics, philos- 
ophy, higher biology, etc. ; a fourth, in the ordinary biological sciences; a 
fifth, in the physical sciences. Such a presentation would attract and save 
to mental health many students whose mentality is now, by chaotic election, 
rendered flabby and « iscursive. Among the numerous liberal courses which 
might be presentea, I, for my part, should choose one rich in classical 
and linguistic elements, including Latin and also Greek, and greatly em- 
phasizing literature and history. It will pay any man to learn a foreign 
language or two. The discipline of rendering one tongue into another is 
invaluable.. Of course we can not, with the old classicists, demand that 
the entire discipline of the young shall consist in this work; but wholly to 
deny it a place in education is as great an error as theirs. It is certainly 
a benediction of the first order that,in so many cases where we can not con- 
sult literary originals, we can, through translation, possess ourselves of 
authors’ main thoughts. If we can not topographically survey a country, 


scanning intimately its byways, it is worth a great deal to be able to travel 
leisurely its highways. 


Always Endeavor to Form a Life-Bent for Reading Good Literature 


Yet Emerson argued ill touching the sufficing availability of transla- 
tions. Not every good product of foreign pens has been Englished. To 
become acquainted with the most recent best things written abroad one 
must read originals. It is also true that no translation ever made or ever 
possible can carry with it across the chasm separating tongue from tongue 
the entire meaning or the delicate shades of meaning or the rich stylistic 
aroma of a true literary work. Take up a language not vernacular with the 
determination never to disuse it. To retain a foreign language, and to 
grow perfect in it, is easy. Read in it a few lines daily. Until the new 
tongue is quite familiar, choose for exercise in it matter well known to you 
in English. Thomas B. Macaulay learned several foreign languages by 


reading the New Testament in them, and every one trying it will find that a 
profitable stratagem. 

Be it in English, or be it in foreign speech, I should, while at college, 
apply my utmost energy to the formation of a life-bent for good reading. 
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Never can this invaluable habit be formed more 
easily than in college. Indeed, if not fixed then, it 
probably never will be. Not only may the habit of 
reading be acquired in college: by industry and 
the saving of time rich fruits of it may be reaped 
there, permanently furnishing you with mental 
treasure far outvaluing all material wealth. 


‘‘Sweet thoughts, bright dreams my comfort be, 
have no joy beside; 
Oh, throng around and be to me 
Power, country, fame, and bride.’’ 


Hear Professor Lecky on this:— 


It is not every one who could say, like Gibbon, that he 
would not exchange his love of reading for all the gold of 
the Indies. Very many would agree with him; but Gibbon 
was a man with an intense natural love of knowledge, and 
the weak health of his early life intensified this predominant 
passion. But,while the tastes which require physical strength 
decline or pass with age, that for reading steadily grows. It 
is illimitable in the vistas of pleasure it opens; it is one of 
the most easily satisfied, one of the cheapest, one of the least 
dependent on age, seasons, and the varying conditions of 
life. It cheers invalids through years of weakness and con- 
finement; illuminates the dreary hours of sleepless nights; 
stores the mind with pleasant thoughts, banishes exzwz, fills 
up the unoccupied interstices and enforced leisures of an 
active life, makes men for a time, at least, forget their anxi- 
eties and sorrows, and, if it is judiciously managed, is one of 
the most powerful means of training character and disciplin- 
ing and elevating thought. It is eminently a pleasure which 
is not only good in itself, but enhances many others. By 
extending the range of our knowledge, by enlarging our 
powers of sympathy and appreciation, it adds incalculably 
to the pleasures of society, to the pleasures of travel, to the 
pleasures of art, to the interest we take in the vast variety 
of events which form the great world-drama about us. To 
acquire this taste in early youth is one of the best fruits of 
education, and it is especially useful when the taste for read- 
ing becomes a taste for knowledge, and when it is accom- 
panied by some specialization and concentration, and by 
some exercise of the powers of observation. [See ‘‘The 
Map of Life, Conduct, and Character,’’ pp. 242 and 243. ] 


I should differ from most in reading more books 
and less periodical literature. A bad habit has arisen 
in this matter. The great ability, along with the 
timeliness, of many magazine pieces now, has had 
the unfortunate effect of turning readers from board 
to paper covers. A new book we ignore because 
‘‘The Critic’’ or ‘The Athenzeum”’ has reviewed 
it. But the best possible review of a book is no 
substitute for the book. As well dine upon the 
odors from a hotel kitchen. Read all the reviews 
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E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 


Elisha Benjamin Andrews is one of the most 
fearless writers and speakers in the United 
States. He was born in Hinsdale, Cheshire 
County, New Hampshire, in 1844, and, durin. 
his early life, was a farm boy. When he caleraal 
from the Civil War, during which he lost his left 
eye, he entered Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island, and was graduated in 1870. In 
1889, he was appointed the eighth president ot 
that institution. His first educational charge 
came shortly after his graduation, when he was 
chosen principal of the Connecticut Literary In- 
stitute, at Suffield, a famous coeducational 
school founded under Baptist auspices in 1835. 
Mr. Andrews’s public services have been no less 
than his interest in education. He served as 
United States commissioner to the international 
monetary conference at Brussels in 1 ' In 
June, 1897, he offered his resignation to ot 
poration of Brown University, in conseq . 
certain criticism on his public ufterances 
ing governmental finance. He was as 
consider his resignation, but he did so on 
permitted to have the courage of his convictions. 
The criticism continued, and, in 1898, Mr. An- 
drews’s resignation was accepted. He was &p- 
pointed, soon after, chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska. He is the author of a number of 
important works on economics, among them be- 
ing, ‘‘ History of the Last Quarter Century of the 
United States,’ “An Honest Dollar,” «« Wealth 
and Moral Law,” ‘‘ The Duty of a Public Spirit,” 
and “Brief Institutes of General History.” 
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ing the reader any clear idea whatever of the view 
which he really desires to set forth. These are the 
results of general mental confusion. The depart- 
ment of rhetoric is never wholly and hardly ever 
mainly responsible for them. The trouble is that 
the writer's entire mental training was defective. 


Cultivate a Habit for Public Speech and Debate 


One of the very best aids to mental clearness, as 
to general mental maturity and mastery, is a habit of 
public speech, particularly in debate. The effort 
to think on one’s feet and to express one’s thoughts 
in an orderly manner so, if it is only entered upon 
with care and with studious preparation for each 
occasion, is among the most efficient forms of men- 
tal discipline ever tried. 1 should, while meaning 
to be thorough in all things, pay less attention to 
the finesse of thoroughness in branches where I 
wished merely general information, laying greater 
stress upon the branches that interested me ;—prac- 
ticing, in a word, specialization within and among 
the studies I elected. I should endeavor to be- 
come a facile employer of my own mind, thinking 
out things for myself, seeing through things, and 
not allowing myself to be dogmatized to by any 
professor or by any one else. A cardinal fault of 
students in college is their readiness to take up 
without question what is told them in books and 
by teachers. All remember Goethe's raillery where 
he makes Mephistopheles say to the eager student 
who has come to join Faust’s class:— 

Prepare beforehand for your part 

With paragraphs all got by heart, 

So you may better watch and look 

That naught is said but what is in the book. 
But of thy writing as unwearied be 

As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee. 

The student is made to reply with unction tha: 
he understands full well the value of writing so, ‘‘ for 
what you have down in black and white you are 
sure to carry away with you.”’ 

A collegian should see, feel, and act upon the 
difference between mental mastery and mental re- 
cipiency. He should find out that his mind is of 
a piece with that of his instructor, and with that of 
the men who made the text-books he uses. You 





that appeared upon Lecky’s ‘‘ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century,’’ and then take time to 
go through the work itself. You will find it a new 
world full of new wonders. 

Equally great is the error men make in reading 
so few old books. A few years ago I found, by ques- 
tioning, that only one out of a hundred and ten college seniors in a class of 
mine knew anything about Milton’s prose works. Many who consider 
themselves fairly well read have never touched Bacon's ‘‘Essays’’ or the 
‘«Pilgrim’s Progress.’” Such as do read many books, among them, too, 
books which came out before the Spanish-American War, often mistakenly 
avoid the most precious works because they are bulky. To master Mas- 
son’s ‘‘ Life of Milton’’ or Spedding’s ‘‘ Life of Bacon"’ is a liberal educa- 
tion. It is at once a wonder and a misfortune that so few essays are read 
now. The rage is for poetry instead. In colleges a hundred lectures are 
given on poetry to one on prose dedles lettres. So far as I can observe, the 
noble essays of Hume, Macaulay, and Montaigne are nearly forgotten. In- 
terest in this class of literature should be revived. 


A Reader without a Mnemonic Apparatus Is an Intellectual Prodigal 


Many people read vastly, yet never have much to show for it, because 
they trust to interest and memory to retain what ought to stay with them, 
using no method for assisting memory. The exercise of piling up in one’s 
memory nuggets of literary gold can not be commended too highly. Still a 
reader who employs no mnemonic apparatus, or ways and means for supple- 
menting memory work, is an intellectual prodigal. We must learn to assort 
as we read, to attend to what has meaning for us, and to pass lightly over the 
rest. ‘*Some books,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.’’ Few books are worth reading 
word for word. Much can be skipped without loss. Many a good book is 
of such a character that, if you begin by carefully perusing the preface and 
the table of contents,so as to discover the author's train of thought, you can 
read the rest at the average rate of three or four pages a minute. This read- 
ing at a gallop is a knack into which one grows by long practice. You 
gradually acquire a feeling for what you want and fix the mind on that alone. 
Thought is thus freer to master ‘‘for keeps’’ the passages deserving this, 
which is as important as the ignoring of the rest. To write the English 
language well and to speak it with reasonable fluency in conversation and in 
public addresses without manuscript would be another of my fixed pur- 
poses were I going to college again. 


The English Composition of Many Graduates Is often below Standard 


The bad quality of the written work done by fresh college graduates is 
notorious. Not to mention commencement orations and theses, usually the 
most arid and awkward compositions imaginable, young doctors of philoso- 
phy, brilliant specialists in their lines, too frequently compose altogether 
ill. Wry grammar and a shocking choice of words are not their worst 
faults. The higher traits of rhetoric suffer most at their hands. The report, 
article, essay, treatise, or whatever the writing is, lacks unity, continuity, and 
progress. The discussion begins with points which ought to come later. 
Arguments, if any, are not arrayed, but jumbled. The author says what he 
does not mean, often contradicts himself, and not seldom ends without giv- 





are meant for thinking power as truly as they, and 
need not ask any one’s pardon for having ideas of 
your own. Who is this distinguished author or pro- 
fessor of yours but simply a helper to the growth of 
thought in you as valuable and original as any which 
he possesses ? Other men have taken God's thoughts 
immediately from him; why not you? The Eternal Spirit may mean you 
for a prophet, poet, or scientist. Rarely is there a youth who is not at some 
point original; but too many who are so slow of heart that they never dis- 
cover, or discover too late, how close glory is to their dust. 


A Graduate Is too often Keen and Polished, but ‘Choppy-Minded ” 


A pupil with proper mental self-respect, making due use of his chances, 
comes to know matters, actually to know them, not to guess at them, and 
not to have been told them or to have read them from books,-—very possibly 
to know a few matters better than any one else on earth. I should strive 
for masterful mentality of this sort, real education versus bookishness and 
pedantry, and a rich mental life all my own, against isolated items of in- 
formation and unassimilated attainments. 

I should also make earnest and incessant effort at consecutive thinking, 
mentally pigeonholing each item of information where it belongs, not 
spinning thoughts merely, but weaving them. Strong, earnest, orderly 
thinking will never be attained without special toil for it, long followed up. 
The mere habit of sharp observation, so useful and important, will not 
bring it, but has a contrary tendency. So it is with analysis. College 
teaching is over-much given, relatively, to observation and analysis, and 
aids students all too little in the thinking of wholes, the composition of 
thought-webs, generalization, and mental world-making. The graduate is 
thus too often keen and polished, but choppy-minded; his ideas having, 
like the flitting pictures of a kinetoscope, temporal but no logical order; 
able, like a rhinoceros, to see clearly what is straight before him, but also, 
like a rhinoceros, having no swivel-attachment to his eye. As society 
congests and specialty of function is forced upon a greater and greater 
number, real education must more and more insist upon and consist in 
breadth of mental vision. ar 

The most dangerous microbe in any community is the mere specialist, 
the brilliant narrow man,—always cocksure, always opinionated, and never 
wise save in his own conceit. Many bright youths now graduating from 
American colleges are morbidly narrow. A young fellow who has had no 
opportunity to acquire intellectual atmosphere or horizon is introduced to 
some limited range of learning,—Greek, German, zodlogy, physics, —and 
then encouraged to go on electing studies in that Petite specialty till he has 
credits enough for a bachelorship. This is a grave evil, however numer- 
ous or distinguished the institutions so practicing. All pupils should be 
prompted by every available means to secure the largest possible views of 
the mental world. The mental world is wide in its range and scope, broad 
in its bearing and culture, and it is filled with the many conditions on which 
progress is based. Its importance is too widely overlooked, its necessity is 
sadly dwarfed in an effort to maintain a so-called dignified standard along 
certain lines. Your fine young man might still at last become a specialist 
in Greek, German, zodlogy, or physics, but he would be a saner and more 
promising specialist than many whom we have known. 
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i SERGIUS DE WITTE. 


Witsin the last fifty years there have been only three 

great statesmen in Europe who were also, in the high 
sense of the word, financiers, —who recognized that they 
were responsible for the public fortune. These three 
names slip easily from the pen: Gladstone in England, 
Von Miquel in Germany, and De Witte in Russia. 

De Witte is not so well known as the others. Russian 
life is discreetly veiled. Official manifestations are infre- 
quent. In fact, all that we really know of the inner work- 
ings of the white czar’s government we deduce from the 
eleven budgets, which have been published since, in Au- 
gust, 1892, Sergius de Witte was made minister of finance. 

That the czar has a large personal influence upon 
finances, as upon the government of his empire, is 
unquestionably true; that it equals that of President 
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self with vodka of a vile kind, but he also stripped him- 
self of his clothes, pawned his tools, and put usurious 
mortgages on his house and land. 

By establishing a state monopoly in alcohol—in the 
face of what opposition you can imagine, —De Witte has 
done much to lessen the evil. In the first place the state, 
acting as an intermediary between producers and con- 
sumers, sees to it that the liquors are pure; at least there 
is no bad poison in the vodka, or chemicals in the beer. 
Everything is sent out in sealed bottles, stamped by the 
government, and sold at a fixed price,—like postage 
stamps, for instance. The drink-shops have disappeared. 
The purchaser may enter a ‘‘ depot’’ and buy what he will 


£ 
. H O M P Ss O N and take it where he pleases; he can’t drink it there. 


That has done good. A natural result followed. The 





Roosevelt at home is probably untrue. But the czar is 





democratic, while in Russia (as in England and in other 
lands we know of,) there is a perceptible reaction from 
the democratic ideal. The old, reactionary dreams of 
empire haunt us all. The humble French hope of lib- 
erty and equality has given way to atavistic impulses to- 
ward majestic inequality. 


He Claims that Direct Taxation Is not Fair to All 


A little bearded figure of a man, soft of speech, 
brooding on the throne, dreaming of peace and altruism, 
this is the head of the Romanoffs, the czar; and, 
while he broods, his ministers sternly carry out the anti- 
democratic will of the nation. 

The kings are dead. The last of them was Louis 
of Bavaria, who drowned himself in Starnberg Lake, tak- 
ing with him a fat physician to lackey him in the other 
world. Edward VII. is but a ventriloquistic figure, ie 
speaking from a throne. The czar.is little more. His 
people, toiling over twenty degrees of latitude, though 
they love and obey their ‘‘little father,’’ rule him by 
subtle reflex action. Leaving aside a few hundred hys- 
terical anarchists and a few thousand landless, unlabor- 
ing agitators, Russia is conservative. The czar is ahead 
of his people. Every reform has been forced upon them. 

In all the ministry Sergius de Witte is probably nearest the czar’s 
thought. He, too, is a man essentially modern, and, like his sovereign, 
is a liberal. 
rhere is only one way to know what a man is, and that is to study his 
work. When De Witte came to power, over ten years ago, Russian finances 
were in a bad way, in spite of Vishnegradski’s patient efforts to conquer 
the confidence of Europe. De Witte was essentially a practical man. He 
had been trained in a railway office; he had risen to the post of director. 
He took office in a bad year. Everywhere the crops had failed. The 
old war debt weighed on the treasury. Taxes were heavy. The tariff was 
in confusion. | Yet, within a twelvemonth, he swung the country into the 
sunlight. He reorganized the Bank of Russia, converted the debt, estab- 
lished a protective tariff, that bids fair to last for many a year, and reduced 
the taxes. It was this last achievement which won him his popularity, for 
he is, be it known, the most popular minister in Russia. De Witte is a great 
believer in indirect taxation. 

‘The indirect taxes,’’ he said once, ‘‘leave the greatest latitude to the 
taxpayer, not only in regard to his ordinary income, but also as regards the 
momentary state of his finances. The tax on tobacco, on matches, on 
sugar, etc.,—all these fall indirectly on the taxpayer. The wages of the labor- 
ing man, or peasant, fluctuate. Most of the taxpayers are subject to sudden 
and profound variations in the amount and regularity of their incomes. No 
direct tax can be fair. For this reason indirect taxation should occupy a 
preponderating place in our fiscal system.’’ 

[ am not concerned with the theory; the fact is that in Russia—with 
a rural population that has been free for only forty years,—the reform was 
warmly welcomed. It placed De Witte well in the saddle. 

The Russian minister of finance is also minister of commerce and in- 
dustry. When the finances were fairly well adjusted, he took up the agri- 
cultural question. Russia is so vast a land that prosperity may reign in one 
section while in another there is famine. In those twenty degrees of latitude 
are all conditions of life and all climates. The government must be ready 
always to meet disaster here or yonder. 


His State Monopoly in Alcohol Has greatly Reduced Intemperance 


De Witte established reserve funds. When the crops failed in 1892 he 
lent the farmers and peasants nearly thirty-three million dollars. The 
money came back. Another year,—it was 1898,—over seven million dollars 
were lent thus, in one single province. Of course, this is paternalism, but 
then Russia is Russia. What will do more for Russian agriculture than 
anything else, I believe, is his attempt —his successful attempt,—to break 
down the old communal system, whereby the peasants owned and worked 
their lands in common, and introduce individual ownership. He has 
worked slowly, patiently, and prudently, and has accomplished much. In 
this way, he is creating the peasant proprietor,—the farmer who stands on 
his own land,—who is lord of his own domain, be it great or small. This 
class, as Goldsmith pointed out, is the bulwark and mainstay of a nation. 

The great curse of the Russian peasantry and of the laborers in towns 
and cities is alcohol. That is true enough anywhere, the dear Lord knows, 
but, in the empire of the white czar, circumstances made it peculiarly 
bad. The taverns, almost all in the hands of the lower class of Jews, were 
at once drink-shops and pawnshops. The peasant not only besotted him- 
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people wanted to get together, as of old, and chat. 
Everywhere tea houses sprang up; they were subven- 
tioned both by the state and by the various temperance 
societies. Concert rooms and theaters were added to 
these establishments, and to-day the Russian peasant is 
gradually becoming a sober man. 


Another Golden West Is Promised in Russia’s East 


The minister of finance is pleased with this bit of 
work of his; incidentally, he is not displeased that the 
state receives a far larger revenue than under the old, 
bad system. 

I have mentioned this statesman’s three most pop- 
ular measures; but they do not give the measure of the 
man. A financier of exceptional ability, a liberal whose 
heart is with the people, he is also a far-seeing empire- 
builder. He does not indulge in Chamberlain’s fan- 
faronades, but perhaps he is none the worse for that. 
De Witte is a very practical man, at once patient and 
energetic. Long ago he saw that the economic and com- 
mercial future of the empire lay in the extreme East, and 
that, in the vast Russian possessions washed by the 
Pacific and its tributary seas, the great ports would, in 
time, be created. Vladivostok was first; Dalny came 
second; and this is only the beginning. He urged on 
the great Siberian Railway, the first stone of which was laid by the present 
czar in-the reign of Alexander III. It was all part of a broad and well- 
considered policy. Always the East-China Railway is pushing on, and in 
its wake new towns spring as, in earlier days, they did along our advancing 
western railways. Immigration into these old-new lands is encouraged in 
every way. Lands are given free. Subsidies are granted. Mine rights are 
given to those who will exploit the mines. De Witte has thrown his col- 
onies across into Manchuria. 


Open Hearts and Friendly Hands Won Russia’s Way into China’s Realm 


A friend of mine is out there now; he is a young Harvard graduate; 
De Witte gave him a mining concession. Returning to the United States, he 
persuaded two of his college chums to join him. They pooled their for- 
tunes and bought machinery and all other things needful. That was three 
years ago. Now they employ eight hundred men,—in mining, teaming, and 
railway building; they have founded a town, and have washed a fortune out 
of the soil. Of course Manchuria is not Russian, but just as surely as Eng- 
lish influence prevails in Egypt does Russian influence prevail there. Only, 
as the inciderit of the Harvard fellows will show you, there is no closed door. 
He may enter who will. Not only that, but he may also count upon Rus- 
sian protection,—and the Russian arm is strong. 

When will Russia evacuate Manchuria ? 

When the English evacuate Egypt, I fancy. 

The English slipped into Egypt with a formal promise to evacuate 
within a given time; promises of that kind, however, are not worth much. 
Manchuria’s future depends upon the maintenance and growth of Russian 
influence. So long as De Witte is in power, Russian influence will mean the 
open door,—the equal opportunity,—and, what is better still, the steady 
onset of white, western civilization into that land of yellow decay. When 
the blue-eyed Russ has gone forward, he does not go back. The soil upon 
which he has set his foot is Russian, —call it by what name you will. This 
is well. It was thus we colonized and civilized our own western lands. 
De Witte has captured Manchuria, not by guns and bloody quarrels, but by 
the quiet, persistent influence of Russian farmers, merchants, and builders. 
Those who went out to raid the ‘‘ Land of the Yellow Loot’’ came back with 
curious spoils of gold and bric-a-brac and armfuls of indemnities; Russia 
went out with an open heart and a friendly hand,—and the reward is hers. 

A shrewd man is Sergius de Witte, minister of commerce and finance 
under the white, mild, beneficent czar! ‘ 

* * * * * * * * * * 

‘*What manner of man is he?’’ you ask me. 

I do not know; I have never seen him. I know, as all the world does, 
that he is a quiet, home-keeping man who hides in the dark and lets his 
deeds speak forhim. He sent me his photograph and a slim, cynical note 
when I asked him, by letter, to tell me what kind of man he was when he 
smoked his pipe and toasted his slippers before his domestic fire. His good 
friend, Raffalovich is equally reticent. Yet Raffalovich, who is the agent 
of Russian finance here in Paris, knows De Witte as well (I dare say,) as if 
he had gone through him with a lighted candle. Certain things he told me, 
as we watched the day die in his tall library in the Rue des Ecuries d’ Artois. 
Sergius de Witte is the son of German immigrants into Russia. That worked 
against him in the beginning. He was not of the race, he was not of the 
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nobility, and he was not of the people. His folks were poor. - His early 
life was spent among many hardships. He was obliged to borrow the books 
that gave him his first insight to knowledge, and, like our own Lincoln, he 
returned them in a rather worn condition. At first, a chance to attend 
school was denied him, and he taught himself the first rudiments of his 
own reader and of a little French reader which he found in a garbage heap. 
His superiors tried to ‘‘ force him into the peasantry,”’ as his friends put it. 
Often his books were confiscated. He was shut in a dark room so that he 
could not study, but even then his mind was building with the knowledge 
that he had gained. Quiet, modest, but forcible, his rise came slowly but 
surely. As he once said, ‘*‘ Only death can steal a man’s brain.’’ He 
secured a position in the freight department of a Southern Russian Railroad. 
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Slowly he crept up. He showed talent and industry. He had the flair of 
finance, At forty he was a director of the road. His reports to the gov- 
ernment attracted the attention of Vishnegradski, then minister of finance. 
He was invited to enter the department of finance; a few years later he was 
made chief. It is simple biography, as you see,—almost American in its 
direct simplicity; it was brain and work that made him what he is. 

He has the confidence of the czar, the confidence of the people, the 
confidence of Europe,—and over twenty degrees of latitude he is working 
for peace, thrift, progress,and the betterment of the average man. He hides 
in the dark, letting his acts speak for him. He has never been a victim of 
‘*audacious eloquence,’’ but has been content to repose ‘‘in the modesty 
of fearful duty.’ In a few years we shall know him better. 


A Cloud of Mercies— 
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RANDPAP-COLONEL rode briskly up the lawn 

at Ryelands, his fine aquiline face so glow- 
ing with pleasure that it was touched with the 
look of youth. Grandpap had one arm, and 
hair like white floss silk. Anna and Meredith 
Ashby, his twin granddaughters, agreed that he 
was beautiful even thus in everyday clothes. 
When he had on his faded gray uniform, with its 
tarnished gold lace, and, a flag in his buttonhole, 
rode at the head of the thinning veterans, he was 
easily, in their eyes, the most magnificent creature 
on earth. 

They sat hand in hand on the piazza, —for two 
hours at least they had been looking for him. 
Anna, indeed, had become almost tearful, —even 
Meredith sighed relief when she heard black 
Roderick Dhu answer shrilly the brood mare's 
whinny of welcome. Usually the two girls ran to 


the far gate to meet Grandpap. To-day, for a’ 


special reason, they would not for worlds have let 
him guess their impatience. Even when he was 
at the rough stone steps, Meredith did no more 
than catch the reins he let fall. He patted her 
cheek, and drew her back upon the piazza, say- 
ing cheerily: ‘‘ Let Roddy be for a bit, daughter 
—I’ve brought him home at such a pace he 
needs a little rest. I was afraid you two would be 
uneasy. Such a wait asI had at that courthouse! 
Why, those rapscallions there actually demurred at 
paying me, —saying that you two must 
cash your own warrants, unless I could 
show a power of attorney. It hap- 
pened that Bug Harris—I never can 
think to call him Judge Harris,— 
overheard. You ought to have seen 
him, then, as he fairly roared at those 
fellows: ‘Say! You give Colonel 
Meredith all he asks for,—and more. 
He’d never in the world cheat any- 
body but himself,— "’ 

‘*So you got the money! Oh, I’m 
so glad!’’ Anna interrupted, fondling 
his single hand. Meredith drew a 
deep, relieved breath, saying: ‘‘I am 
glad they did n’t make you trouble. 
But you’ ve been naughty, Grandpap- 
Colonel! Where are those new shoes ? 
The saddlebags are as lean as when 
you went away.”’ 

Grandpap-Colonel chuckled mildly. 
His hand was very busy with certain 
intricacies of his pocket. Presently 
it came out, freighted with two neat 
little rolls, heavy out of all proportion 
to their size. ‘‘Hold your hands!’’ 
he commanded, standing very straight, 
and smiling down at them. Then, as 
he dropped a roll into each of two 
pink palms, he added: ‘* My dears, — 
it—it brings back the old times. I 
never gave your mother money in any 
other shape.”’ 

‘*Not’ceptin’ dat dee wus mo’ ub 
it,—do n’t fergit dat, Marse Cunnel,”’ 
a thick throaty voice said from the 
door behind them. ‘‘Eben jit, 
Mammy, she’s all de time tellin’ me 


how, when her Miss Anna went shoppin’ in de 
ca’ iage, she walked ‘long 'hine her, totin’ de bag 
er gole-money ter pay fer whuteber Miss Anna 
bought.”’ 

‘««Oh, it is so pretty!—so good! I could kiss it!"’ 
Anna said, huddling shining half-eagles against 
her breast. Meredith had not broken open her 
roll,—instead, she stood weighing it between her 
palms. Grandpap shook his head at her. ‘‘ You 
had better count your money,’’ he said: ‘* Make 
sure you have got the whole hundred and five dol- 
lars. My children, I owe you thanks,—and apol- 
ogies. I fought against your taking those district 
schools. It seemed intolerable that my grand- 
daughters should work, while I lived and could 
raise a hand. Now,—I see you were wiser than 
I. To-day I settled with the commission men, 
—and,—well! if you had not this money of your 
own, you would have no new frocks, or anything 
much,—until there is another crop.’’ 

‘«Dar now! Dat whut Merry say way back yan- 
der last fall, when she sot her head ter git dem 
schools!’’ the throaty voice ejaculated. The owner 
of it, black Elvy, had nursed the twins since the 
day they were born. A descendant of some-time 
Meredith slaves, she had all the old-time fond 
pride in the Meredith blood. ‘‘Marse Cunnel!’’ 
she went on, stepping into full view, ‘‘ you hear my 
racket, —hit gwine be des dis same way, nex’ year, 
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an’ de nex’ atter dat, an’ all de time, ’ceptin’ sup- 
pin’ happen. You could n’t nebber make niggers 
wu’ k when dee ' longed ter ye,—how you spec’ ter 
do hit, now dee gut free schools, an’ ’lections, an’ 
ligion, ter put dee clean ' bove deesefs? Dis yere 
plantation gwine ter be sold fer taxes, ef sombody 
do n't come yere an’ make dem dar sheer-crappers 
stir dey stumps. De li’l money dem chilluns is 
done yearned ain't nigh whut dee oughter hab, 
—you go borry um some mo’ whilst you kin, — 
git um de right close, den send um whar dee kin 
marry,—eberybody round yere is too old, er too 
young, er else ma’ ied, er, wusser’n dat, preachers, 
I hear um say dee is rich mens er plenty, up round 
dee Uncle John’s,—’’ 

‘«Oh, Elvy!’’ Anna protested, her cheeks sud- 
denly scarlet. Meredith laughed outright. Grand- 
pap-Colonel stared and sat down, his face suddenly 
pitifully old. Meredith put her arms protectingly 
about his shoulders, and patted his cheek, and 
said: ‘* There's going to be a change, a big change, 
Elvy,—Anna and I havea beautiful plan. The 
place will at least feed everything on it, —we are 
going to spend part of our money for strawberry 
vines. Won't you help us get rich ?"’ 

‘*Des listen!’’ Elvy snorted; ‘‘my heabenly 
marster! Who ebber did hear de beat ob hit? 
Y’all ain’t no po’ white trash, bawnded for wu’ k- 
kin’ in truck-patches! Cain’t you be sati’ fied ter 
stay ladies? Is dis whut come ob all 
my trouble? I mought a’ ma’ ied long, 
long, long ago,—niggers wid house 
an’ land, an’ hawses, —yes, an’ dumb 
critters, an’ sheep. Two preachers 
eben been atter me, an’ atter me, an’ 
I ain’t tooked an’ tooken nary one 
ob’em. Tole de las’ one: ‘Chris’ 
Jesus, de Lawd up in heaben, nuver 
died fer de man what could tole me 
erway f’ um my Miss Anna’ s chilluns,’ 
She put you in my arms when she 
went off ridin’ wid yo’ po’ pappy,— 
and bofe come back dead. An’ I say 
ter her, so white an’ prutty in her 
swoud: ‘Miss Anna, you com back 
an’ hant Elvy, ef ebber she let harm 
happen ter dem two babies.’ ’’ 

‘*So I know you'll help us now,’’ 
Meredith interrupted. Anna ran to 
lay her hand over Elvy’s lips. She 
was the black woman's pride and 
darling. ‘‘Yes, you will help us,— 
you and Roderick Dhu,"’ she said, 
coaxingly: ‘‘we four will be partners, 
—and have such fun. You can plow 
as well as anybody on the place. 
Grandpap-Colonel will show us about 
the terrace levels. We're going to 
take the south slope of the garden; 
it’s a whole acre, and those new people 
who set out berries last year, on the 
old Mills Place, say each acre there 
will bring them in the rise of three 
hundred dollars.’’ 

‘‘Hunh! Whar dee gwine sell any 
hundred dallars wuff er berries?’’ 
Elvy grunted. Meredith shook her 
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finger at her as she answered: ‘‘In Chicago, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Louisville, Cincinnati, —every- 
where,—here in West Tennessee. Weare halfway 
between most every two places, and, now that there 
are so many vines out, the railroads all have put on 
berry cars. We have only to raise the berries, and 
pick them, and buyers will take them right at the 
garden gate. So, if we work well and luck well, 
Elvy, we may get so rich, all three of us, that we 
won't have to hunt husbands,—they will come 
hunting us, instead.”’ 

‘‘Time dee was comin’,—you bofe is twenty- 
one. Yo’ mother she ma’ied at nineteen,’’ Elvy 
retorted. ‘‘I says yit,all dis yere is plumb-stracted 
foolishness, but dat dar Merry so hard-headed, 
she will do whut she will, an’ so I reckon I hab 
ter do ’long wid her.’’ 

‘« Of course you will,’’ Meredith said, promptly; 
then, with a little happy sigh, she added: «Oh, 
the joy of staying at home every day, and out in 
the sunshine! We are not cut out for teachers, — 
are we, Nancy? It’s fine work,—noble, admirable 
beyond words,—but, somehow, the schoolroom 
walls always seemed to smother me; you know 
they made Nan droop like a plant in the shade. 
We shall be happy, happy, over our own vines, 
and under our fig trees between whiles. The fig 
trees are coming out finely. I believe we shall 
have a crop on them,—maybe two.”’ 


Grandpap-Colonel got up, not quite steadily fi 


and walked toward the hall door, stopping besi 


Meredith to stroke her hair and say: ‘You ‘have. 


a man’s spirit, daughter, —all the grit of Meredith 
and Ashby blood combined. If only you could 
have been born your own brother, I should go out 
of life with an easy mind.’’ 

‘«T should like to have been my own brother,”’ 
Meredith said, laughing. ‘‘Still,—I wouldn't 
swap my grandpap for all the brothers in the 
world,”’ 

‘‘Hunh! You better go, den, an’ rastle up 
somebody ter take keer ob him, and you an’ all 
de res’ ob us,’’ Elvy said, wheeling away with her 
head so high that Meredith knew the altitude 
masked complete surrender. 

The warrant money was paid in the last days of 
April. By mid-May, when the vines came home, 
the south slope was transformed. Elvy and Rod- 
erick Dhu had borne the brunt of the battle. The 
slope was long and gentle, a stretch 
of warm, friable, sandy earth overly- 
ing good clay. It washed easily, — 
therefore the terraces were made. 
The plow had thrown them up along 
lines Grandpap-Colonel had drawn. 
They ran so as to drain themselves 
freely without gathering storm-water 
anywhere in quantity so as to break 
over, and laying out and fining the 
surface was mere child’s play com- 
pared to making them rich enough. 
For that Meredith laid everything 
under tribute,—the hen house, the 
ash hopper, all the old wood piles, 
and, most of all, the rich, black loam 
of the sink-hole bottom. Nothing 
was ever planted in the bottom,— 
every considerable rain set it under 
water. It had caught the wash of 
the plantation since plows ran there. 
Richness untold lay waste in it, 
bringing forth riotous weeds. 

Elvy groaned aloud to see Anna 
and Meredith armed with light 
shovels, loading the black loam into 
the truckle wagon that Roderick 
Dhu drew gallantly back and forth. 
As a load sufficed for such a little 
length of bed the task was appalling 
even to Meredith. But, if she did 
not keep her own courage up, she 
never let the others guess the fact. 
At the bottom of her heart there 
were tremors, —still she was glad to 
work during the day and go to bed 
so tired that she fell instantly asleep, 
—what she had hated most about 
school-keeping was that it almost 
forced her to think,—and remember. 

It was the best sort of luck to have 
the vines come just at the setting in of a week that 
was all showers and mist. They took hold almost 
the minute they were planted, and began to unfold 
pert green leaves by the time the ground was dry 
enough for working. The three human partners 
worked it unweariedly,—neither weed nor grass 
blade was allowed to do more than show its face. 
Roderick Dhu looked over the garden paling, toss- 
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ing his head so superciliously that Elvy shook 
her fist at him, and declared she had a great mind 
to try plowing out the terraces whether or no. It 
was only a threat,—even in anger Elvy knew it 
would not do to blur the levels. Grandpap- 
Colonel spent much eyesight squinting along 
them, and now and then said it was a real griev- 
ance that no tuft of grass or weeds was ever per- 
mitted to get big enough for a sound pulling out. 
Altogether the vines throve so famously that by 
mid-July the beds were seamed all up and down 
with lines of lusty green. Elvy thought the end 
of trouble was in sight, but Meredith knew it had 
just fairly begun. Keeping weeds and grass under 
was nothing to keeping down the runners,—the 
seven-league boots wherewith the planted stools 
sought to occupy and possess the whole tilled 
space. Some among the wise men say these run- 
ners straying on every hand give the fruit its 
name, —it is no far cry from s¢vay-berry to straw- 
berry. However that might be, new plantings 
must not set many runners if they are to beara 
paying crop the next season, and last through into 
a second bearing time. Meredith meant for her 
terrace beds to last, until she should have, maybe, 
a-small new field well under way. 
Se Anna’s desertion cut deep,—poor, pretty, 
Anna, who could not withstand the temp- 
spend August at Uncle John’s, although 
a further spending of all that was left of 
t 0ol money. Elvy abetted her joyously, — 
Grandpap-Colonel, with something of shame-faced 
apology.. ‘‘She is so pretty and flower-like she 
needs a little pleasure,’’ he said, not looking into 
Meredith's eyes. Meredith did not grudge her 
sister the-pleasure,—she did not even mind greatly 
the double share of work. What galled, and 
galled hard, was that Anna should go where she 
knew herself less than royally welcome. Uncle 
John was no true uncle, but merely a courtesy- 
kinsman, a friend and college-mate to dead Pey- 
ton Ashby. The twins were his godchildren, and 
he was really fond of them, but the wife he had 
married, up in the midlands, held them jealously 
aloof, because of her rich bachelor brother. He 


was fifteen years younger than herself, and she 
hoped to match him with a fortune at least 
double his own. She said outright that he should 
never throw himself away on either of those beg- 





“Elvy and Roderick Dhu had borne the brunt of the battle” 


garly Ashbys. Other people said he would have 
proposed to one of them out of hand, if he had 
ever been able to make up his mind which it was 
he cared for most. 

If Meredith had reason to think she knew, she 
never gave a sign. On the surface Anna was his 
enchantress. He was forever sending her things 
—flaming valentines, Christmas and Easter gifts, 
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new books, and magazines, —souvenirs of the travel 
in which his winters were spent. Now and again 
there was a brief letter,—that was evidently writ- 
ten without a hope of reply. Anna read the let- 
ters aloud. Meredith’s only comment was: ‘‘Since 
Justus Page never has anything to say, I'm glad 
he does not take four pages to say it in.’’ 

The twins made no confidences with each other, 
—they were too near and dear for the speech that 
might have been easy with an outside friend. 
Even to themselves they never admitted that they 
had secrets or reservations. If they talked of 
Justus Page, it was indifferently, quite as they 
might discuss any casual acquaintance. Meredith 
was not surprised that Anna’s first letter after 
reaching Glencoe, Uncle John Fraser's far-reach- 
ing estate, was full of the roses there, and the 
new duck pond, saying only, incidentally: «‘J. P. 
is here, as usual,and Aunt Lucy positively beams, 
she is so sure he is engaged hard and fast to a 
very rich and very ugly girl that they met last 


winter down at the Ponce de Leon.”’ 


Grandpap-Colonel chuckled over that passage, 
saying, as he refolded the letter: ‘‘ Merry, I fear 
our friend, Mistress Fraser, will sup sorrow of her 
own sowing, one of these days. I know the Page 
breed clean through,—never one of them could 
abide an ugly woman. Really I have a great mind 
to go straight after Anna,—since this garden- 
working, she’s prettier than any rose in bloom.”’ 

««Yes,—but—but,—you must let her stay,”’ 
Meredith interrupted, rather breathlessly; then, 
catching the twinkle in Grandpap-Colonel’s eye, 
she added: ‘Of course I know her being there 
does n’t really matter,—Justus Page will marry 
whom he pleases.’’ 

‘Yes, if he happens also to please who pleases 
him,’’ Grandpap-Colonel said, with a keen though 
covert look. Afterwards, Meredith somehow shrank 
from discussing Anna’s letters,—or, indeed, any- 
thing which had to do with Glencoe and its in- 
dwellers. She drove herself hard all through the 
hot midsummer days. Her hands were berry- 
brown, and calloused all over the palms. There 
was a powdering of fine golden freckles upon her 
whole lower face, yet they only accentuated her 
beauty, bringing out more clearly the velvet dark- 
ness of her eyes, her damask cheeks, and her red, 
red lips. Elvy lagged in the work, drawn away by 
- the stress of preserving, canning, 
pickling, and drying fruit. But thus, 
almost single-handed,Meredith won. 
Anna and September, coming to- 
gether, found the strawberry rows, 
early sorts or late, perfect patterns 
of growth and tilth. 

Anna had changed,—subtly yet 
unmistakably. She was no more a 
creature of quicksilver moods, and 
April changes, sunshiny one minute, 
stormy the next. She was quieter and 
paler, but with a clear, roseate pallor. 
Her eyes shone out star-wise from 
under drooping lids. She was a fine 
comrade, too, if she did occasionally 
lose herself in happy dreaming. 
Meredith thought she understood. 
She grew certain of it when, a little 
later, Anna roused from a dream- 
lapse to say, with conviction: 
‘«Merry, Justus Page will never 
marry Aunt Lucy’s choice,—I know 
that,—but don’t ask me how I 
know.”’ 

Winter came on apace, not rugged 
and nipping, but with days of mist 
and gusty sunshine between other 
days of soft,evanescent snow. Mere- 
dith welcomed all the snow that fell. 
Her precious vines were safely hud- 
dled in clean, sweet-smelling, dead 
leaves, held down by the lightest pos- 
sible brush. Through the yellow 
brown of them the strawberry leaf- 
stalks stood up royally, out-vieing 
the richest rainbow in their frost- 
painted splendors of crimson, purple, 
yellow, glowing scarlet, shaded, 
mingled, blended to a richness the 
despair of art. Here or there a big 
broad-leafed stool kept its pristine, moist, cool 
green. Meredith wondered at such constancy,— 
in truth she was a little affronted by it. Every- 
thing seemed changing, unstable, beyond reckon- 
ing. What were these errant roots, to defy nature’ s 
mighty law ? 

Christmas brought only sorrow. Grandpap- 
Colonel became ill then, —an old wound reopened, 
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and for a time threatened his life. Because the 
share-crops were leaner than common, Meredith 
spent for him the greater part of her precious hoard, 
and even then ran into debt a hundred dollars to 
the doctors and the man who sold wheel chairs. 
Until the strain of threatened loss was past she 
hardly thought of it. Then the debt became a 
haunting specter, all the more terrible that she 
must affect not to see it, 
but must flout it as if it 
were nonexistent. An easy 
mind, said the wise men, 
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well mounted. He should be well mounted as 
long as he lived, Meredith told herself, smiling at 
her vine rows, whose lush broad green leaves were 
blotched and splotched all over with a snow of 
blossoms. 

Anna helped in the working, singing all the 
while, and rosy asthe dawn. She had had many 
letters through the winter, letters that she made no 





was the best, almost the 
only tonic for Grandpap- 
Colonel. Once he was safe- 
ly through the spring, the 
chances were he would live 
on to hale old age. Every 
night, upon her knees, be- 
hind a locked door, Mere- 
dith fought for the strength 
and courage she spent so 
recklessly in his presence 
the next day. Anna sat by 
him constantly, holding his 
one hand and smoothing 
his forehead, ready to be 
eyes, hands, and feet to him. 
Still, it was Meredith, the 
heir of his name, to whom 
he looked for the medicine 
of the spirit. 

Spring was forward. By 
mid-March the peach trees 
were dropping bloom, the 
cherry boughs all swelling 
into knops of white and 
green. South winds blew 
free and strong, plows ran 
every-vhere, plowmen sang, 
and the hollow airs gath- 
ered and whirled about 
plentifully the pecks of 
March dust that are said to 
be worth a king’s ransom. 
In the soft airs, and the 
waxing sunshine, Colonel 
Meredith strengthened 
visibly. His color came 
back, he ate with relish, 
and slept, sweetly, dream- 
lessly, as a little child. He 
even made out to walk 
along the upper verge of 
the terraces, watching 
Meredith uncover the most 
forward vines. She meant 
to’ take away the leaves, 
lighten the earth about the 
vine-roots, then replace the 
mulch while the berries 
were still blooms. Thus 
there would be no fouling, 
no beating down into light 
earth. She had snatched 
time to consult the new people, who had come, in 
good neighborly fashion, to look over and praise 
her vines. With a good reason, they said, she was 
sure of netting five hundred dollars,—there had 
been droughts, or freezing out in other places, — 
and even there, in the favored spot of all straw- 
berrydom, nobody else had beds whose promise 
quite matched her own. 

What wonder that she worked over them with 
a will, now and then singing in little snatches, and 
for the nonce oblivious of heartache? Unfolding 
crowns, aspiring blooms, spoke to her of release 
and achievement. She would go on and on; 
maybe, in time, she might redeem the whole 
ragged plantation, and make Ryelands fine and 
flourishing as it had been in her father’s time. 
Not one of all her land-loving line had keener 
delight in the earth and the fullness thereof. Re- 
joicing thus in the fair promise of her enterprise, 
she thought shudderingly of what would be her 
estate had she not undertaken it. She would have 
had to sell Roderick Dhu, —there would have been 
no other resource. Roderick was very much 
more than everybody’ s pet, a fine, fearless creature, 
spirited as he was docile. Along with the brood 
mare, he made up the whole of the Ryelands 
stock. The plow teams belonged to the croppers, 
and were little more than raw-boned and starve- 
ling atomies of mules, hard-mouthed, ill-condi- 
tioned, and not to be commanded save by grace 
of their black masters. Without Roderick they 
would be terribly held and hindered,—especially 
Grandpap-Colonel, who had still a pride in being 
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eyes. The sun shone hot and golden, —so hot that 
the nesting birds sang in subdued and languid 
notes. The new leaves, almost full-grown, drooped 
under the ardor, and wavering heat-shimmers rose 
up from all the swales. ‘‘Heugh! This is a regu- 
lar weather breeder!’’ Grandpap-Colonel called 
to her halfway; ‘‘ we'll have rain before night, — 
thunder and lightning, too,—and, I'm afraid, hail; 
or it may be the wind will 
whip round to the north- 
west, and bring us mighty 
close to frost. I once saw 








“When the vines came home, the south slope was transformed” 


feint of sharing with her sister. But she said 
nothing,—the reticence that grows with one’s 
growth, and strengthens with one’s strength, is not 
easily thrust aside. Once or twice, unaccountably, 
Anna had flung her arms around Meredith's 
neck, kissed her, nestled her head on the other's 
shoulder, and smiled up at her, saying softly: 
‘«Little old brother-sister, don’t get worry 
wrinkles in your nice face.’’ Elvy viewed such 
demonstrations scornfully, sniffing hard, and 
sticking out her chin. Meredith endured them 
dumbly, never shrinking from them, and even 
returning them if she had herself well in hand. 
Still the wind sat steadily in the south, the sun- 
shine strengthened, daylight lengthened, and every 
growing thing bourgeoned riotously. Meredith 
found a few April-fool berries,—that is to say, 
cups that had shed their bloom and were swelling 
to young fruit as the fickle month came in. A 
fortnight later, berries as big as a thumb’s end 
were plentiful all up and down the early terraces. 
Medium vines were dropping blooms, and late 
ones were white with the promise of harvest. The 
whole south slope, indeed, was a picture of prom- 
ise, matched in humble and prosaic fashion by 
the rows of garden stuff across the broad walk- 
way. Meredith looked it all over with a leaping 
heart whose lightness fairly amazed her. 
««Work—the work one can love and put heart 
into, —is a cure for—anything,’’ she said to herself, 
half under her breath, as she went slowly toward 
the house. Grandpap-Colonel sat on the piazza 
scanning the horizon with anxious, weatherwise 


frost a fortnight later than 
this; it bit corn mid-leg 
high and killed peaches 
and apples bigger than my 
thumb, —"’ 

‘Naughty Grandpap- 
Colonel, to even remember 
such a thing,— now,’’— 
Anna said behind him, 
coming out into the sun- 
light with an open letter 
in her hand. She tried to 
face Meredith calmly, but 
her cheeks flamed and her 
eyes fell as she said: ‘‘Jus- 
tus Page writes that we may 
look for him to-day or to- 
morrow, —and,—and,— 
that he,—he hopes we will 
not think it a liberty,—but 
he is bringing a friend.”’ 

‘It is no liberty at all, 
—we are reasonably hos- 
pitable,—for poor folks,’’ 
Meredith said, trying to 
speak lightly, though the 
world reeled before her. 
After a minute she went 
on: ‘‘I shall leave you and 
Grandpap-Colonel and 
Elvy to look out for the gen- 
tlemen. You know I must 
go up to the Mills Place, 
and see about when the 
baskets and the buyers will 
be here.’’ 

The errand had been 
invented upon the spur of 
the moment,—still, she 
would need to go soon, so 
why not this day as well as 
another? Soon she rode 
away with a small, solemn- 
looking black boy, mount- 
ed upon the brood mare, 
pacing in her wake; but, 
before she was halfway 
upon her journey, she 
wheeled about and rode 
homeward at Roderick 
Dhu's best speed. The day 
had indeed shown itself a 
weather breeder. Downin 
the southern horizon a wall of inky cloud mounted, 
mounted, spreading all over the sky, dimming the 
morning to a spectral crepuscular dusk, and setting 
the woods shivering with long, fitful, sighing gusts. 
Now and again living lightning illumined the 
dusk, or veined the inky blackness with lines of 
white fire; and once a red ball fell, shattering a 
solitary oak in a big pasture and lighting up the 
whole landscape with weird, rosy radiance. There 
was a minute of quick gusty rain, a fragmentary 
deluge, then only sparse and scattered big drops 
came down, The blackness strengthened; it grew 
so thick, indeed, that the little black boy began 
to cry loudly in fright. He had let fall the mare's 
reins. Meredith caught them, set both horses off 
at a hard gallop, and kept to it, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left until she found herself safe 
at her own door. 

She was hardly sheltered when the rain came, 
—a heavy pelting fall, almost as cold as hail. It 
kept up until afternoon, the wind veering steadily. 
By sunset it sat northwest, and blew with an edge 
of steel, sending low, leaden clouds racing before 
it in huddling, hurrying legions. The last of the 
legions scurried past just as the sun dipped to the 
edge of the sky. Long, level shining gilded the 
sodden world, but gave it no semblance of warmth 
or cheer. Night fell swiftly,—cold, with the piti- 
less wind wailing under the eaves, and shriek- 
ing down the chimneys, as if searching vengefully 
for stolen March days. 

Grandpap-Colonel looked out at the tossing 

[Concluded on pages 526 and 527) 
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HOW DICTIONARIES ARE MADE 




















A mill dollars or more, years of 
exacting labor and a large staff 
of experienced editors and lexicog- 


raphi specialists are required to 
produce a comprehensive dictionary 








tionary, he completed two letters of the alphabet, 
and then he found himself ‘‘so embarrassed at 
every step for want of knowledge of the origin of 
wol that he halted and gave ten years of hard labor to etymological 
tu In that time he made the most extensive ¢omparison of root words 
at had thitherto been undertaken. He made considerable use of the 
of Samuel Johnson; and, prior to 1890, all the general dic- 
were constructed upon the bases laid by Johnson and Webster. 
r. Johnson made his dictionary, for the most part, a serious and scholarly 
undertaki for that day, though it is marked, and, as a reference book, 
possibly marred by his personal peculiarities. 


WV HEN Noah Webster undertook to make his dic- 





Even in his day his work demonstrated how impossible it is for any 
single scholar to make a satisfactory comprehensive dictionary. The answer 
of Johnson to the lady who asked him how he came to make a certain bad 


definition was quaintly frank: ‘‘Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance!’’ Ina 
ported by Boswell, Adams asked Johnson how he could com- 
plete so great a task in the three years that he proposed to give to it, inform- 
ing him that the French Academy, with its forty members, took forty years 
to complete its dictionary. ‘‘Thus it is, sir,’’ replied Johnson; ‘‘this is the 
proportion. Let me see,—forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three is 
to sixteen | undred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.”’ 
This waggish spirit often appears in his great work, which abounds in quips. 

Chis is still more emphatically to be said of a less reputed work by 
Henry Cockeram, published in 1823. This author defines ‘«pole”’ (of the 
earth,) as ‘‘the axle tree whereon the heavens do move;’’ an ‘‘idiote’’ as 
‘‘an unlearned css;’’ anda ‘‘lynx’’ ‘‘as a spotted beast that hath a most 
perfect sight, insomuch as it is said that it can see thorow a wall.”’ 


dialogue reé 


Most Publishers Shrink from the Task of Making a Great Dictionary 


the days of these lexicographical wags the English tongue has 
developed into a world-language, and lexicography has developed with it. 
To-day the task of making a comprehensive dictionary is so great, the re- 
quirements so exacting, and the expense so nearly appalling, that very few 
publishers have as yet ventured to contest the field. There are in all about 
eight large modern dictionaries intended for general use, of which four, 


We International,” Worcester’s, the ‘‘Century” and the ‘‘Standard” 
are American. The ‘‘Encyclopedic,’’ originally edited by Dr. R. Hunter, 
and j ed in England in seven volumes, has been largely revised, and 
extensively sold in th's country. The ‘‘Stormonth,’’ also made abroad, has 
been handlea on this side of the water, in an edition published by Har- 
per and Brothers. The ‘‘Imperial’’ was originally a four-volume dictionary 
made in England. The great ‘‘Oxford,’’ or ‘‘ Murray Dictionary,”’ is still 
in the process of making. It will not be available for general use, so great 
will be its cost, being intended rather for a great historical word book. 

to the year 1890, the American market for dictionaries was 
mostly held by the Webster and the Worcester dictionaries. Each of these 
had its clientele of partisans or advocates. The Worcester leaned rather 
more strong 


ly in its spelling to the British usage, the Webster being rather 
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The vocabulary of an average author - 
or orator contains only a few thou- 
sand words, but the great body of 
English literature contains over three 
hundred and fifty thousand words 
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more markedly American. This state of things was broken up, between 
1890 and 1900, by the appearance of the other two great American compet- 
itors, the ‘‘Century’’ and the ‘‘Standard.’’ During this period, also, the 
publishers of the Webster issued an entirely new work, based, however, on 
Webster and still retaining the name with the addition of the title ‘‘ Interna- 
tional.’’ At the present time the house of J. B. Lippincott and Company is 
engaged in enlarging and remaking the ‘‘ Worcester’s Dictionary,’’ which is 
to appear some years hence in several volumes. 

It is not in the province of this article to pronounce upon the relative 
merits of these great works, each of which presents well grounded claims to 
superiority in different aspects and features. While each has its circle of 
admirers, and features of absolute excellence, it is possible that the experi- 
menting of the past decade will yet be utilized to produce a better dictionary 
than any that has yet appeared. 


Accurate Condensation Is the First Great Requisite in Lexicography 


The problem of making a complete dictionary, outright, on original 
lines, was attempted by the publishers of the «‘Century’’ and the publishers 
of the ‘‘Standard.’’: The Century Company, indeed, took as the intended 
basis of its dictionary the ‘‘Imperial,’’ the plates and rights of which were 
secured, but in the outcome the use made of it does not appear to have been 
very extensive. The problem was primarily a problem of expense. Each 
of these works cost about a million dollars. The general public could not 
easily understand how much of this money was necessarily sunk in experi- 
mentation. When the Century Company began its task, it is not too much 
to say that the people did not exist, on either side of the water, who then 
had the requisite knowledge of methods and of facts to construct the work 
that was finally produced. The ‘‘Standard’’ was, after a time, able to avail 
itself of the services of workmen who had completed their labors on the 
‘«Century;’’ but, in both these offices, many people had to be trained for 
their tasks, as it were, ‘‘from the ground up.”’ Not only so, but the publish- 
ers and managing editors themselves also underwent an experience-training 
all the way through the work. In the fixing of hundreds of forms, in the 
final determining of what to exclude and what to include, in the devising 
of new features, and especially in the trying and discarding of innumerable 
suggestions, many of which were not disproved until they were in print, or 
even cast into plates, money and time were expended almost illimitably. 

The problem of getting a dictionary started includes, of course, the 
organization of a staff of editors, definers, and other workers. Apart, how- 
ever, from the men and women engaged on the ‘‘ Webster's Dictionary,’’ and 
familiar with the methods there used, the staff for a new work like the 
‘«Century’’ or the ‘*Standard’’ did not exist, but had to be evolved in the 
course of the process, from the general scholarship of the country. In one 


of these offices, within the writer’s knowledge, literally scores of men who 
had reputations for scholarship in their various specialties passed through 
this editorial sieve, proving entirely incompetent to do the work. This is 
no more than to say that lexicography, in its various phases, is a distinct 
business, the workmen for which, so far as this country is concerned, have 
mostly been educated within the past fifteen years. 
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The compiling of a vocabulary might 
be, supposed, offhand, to be a compara- 
tively simple task. But fifteen years ago 
no general dictionary existed that had 
more than one third of the words desir- . 
able for use in writing and speaking the 
English language. While it is true that 
the average single writer uses but a few 
thousand words, the great body of English 
literature in all departments, including the 
desirable number of technical terms, will 
be found to amount to at least three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand words, and could 
easily include a half-million words that 
have been at some time used. Any one 
of these words may be met by a reader in 
some department, and accordingly he 
wishes to find it in a dictionary, spelled, 
pronounced, and defined by some reliable 
authority. How, then, are all these words 
to be certainly brought together by compilers? One of the methods used, 
as a matter of fact, was about as follows: the collections already brought 
together in the general dictionaries, and in various special works already 
existing, furnished the basis for the vocabulary. 
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Scouring the World for New Words Needs the Services of Many Men 


From the largest of these, all the words were diligently copied, and then 
each of the others was laboriously checked off in turn against this growing 
list. When the dictionaries had been thus exhausted, all the living authors 
of works that had an undoubted standard value were secured to contribute 
from their works such words as they had used which were not found in the 
general dictionaries. In addition to this, the services of about five hundred 
readers were utilized, among whom was distributed 
all the standard literature from Chaucer to the 
present time.’ These readers were instructed to re- 
port such words as seemed to be new, and not 
found in the ordinary dictionaries, and to locate 
them by page and line, that they might be in- 
spected, each in itsown context. For this purpose 
prepared blanks were furnished. Specialists in 
various trades, arts, and professions were also in- 
vited to send such words belonging to the technique 
of their vocabularies as might be familiar to them, 
but which were not in general use, and so had not 
found their way into the dictionaries. It will be 
seen that the collection of a vocabulary on such a 
plan, though there were many helpers, was a long 
and laborious task, involving a great amount of cor- 
respondence, that extended literally all over the 
world. Added to this was the nearly appalling task 
of editorial and clerical work, merely to sift and or- 
ganize these contributions. It is not to be imagined that words so gathered 
could or should all be included. An organized staff of editors and philolo- 
gists was required, who passed upon the eligibility of each verbal candidate 
for insertion before it was carefully copied upon the definer’s card for final use. 


W. T. HARRIS, 


ster’s Dictionary” 


Two Hundred Thousand Words Were finally Rejected by One Publisher 


The conservative care exercised in determining the scope and limits of 
a vocabulary can be inferred from the fact that, in one of these offices, after 
a ‘‘drag net’’ had gathered over five hundred thousand words, more than 
two hundred thousand were finally rejected. These included words that were 
still too completely foreign to merit a place in an English vocabulary, all the 
‘‘used but once’’ words, considerable slang language, and many technical 
terms that had good reasons against them. The fixing of a date before which 
words should be excluded, except on certain conditions, 
resulted in throwing out many obsolete and archaic terms 
that have place only in a historical dictionary like the 
‘* Oxford.”’ 

When words have been selected for a dictionary 
several distinct things must be done with them. They 
must be divided into their proper syllables, and the right 
syllables must be supplied with accents, They must be 
pronounced by the use of certain arbitrary signs used 
in a respelling of them to indicate the powers of the let- 
ters they contain. They must be defined in all the senses 
in which they have actually been found used in litera- 
ture. In the case of a primary form, the origin of the 
word in other languages—that is, its etymology, —must 
be given. The definition must frequently be assisted by 
illustrative instances showing the actual use of the word, 
by apt quotations, and by pictorial illustration. 

For these respective tasks the work is assigned to 
departments, each with its organized staff, under the 
direction of an expert in this particular branch of lexi- 
cography. A very interesting part of the work is that 
which is involved in supplying the etymologies. In this 
department one is constantly in sight of the quaint, 
curious, and often puzzling facts of language-history. He 
will be in the way of hunting out to the end, for exam- 
ple, the origin of such phrases as ‘‘ Mind your p’s and 
q’s,’’ to determine whether this injunction referred origi- 
nally to the alehouse scores of pints and quarts, chalked 
on the wall, or to the difficulty of distinguishing the writ- 
ten p’s from the q’s in the copy books set by the school- 
masters of old for pupils to use in their writing lessons. 
He will inspect the tradition that ‘‘ Hip! hip! hurrah!’’ 
came from the war cry, ‘‘ Hierosolyma est perdita!”’ 
(‘Jerusalem is destroyed!’’) uttered by the assailants of 
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The editor-in-chief and themanaging editor of **The Standard Dictionary” 





editor-in-chief, ‘‘ Web- 


Samuel Johnson and the house 
in which his dictionary was 
edited and printed, 1747--1755 
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a German city where many Jews had taken 
refuge. He may have to settle the ques- 
tion for his purposes, whether ‘‘ humbug"’ 
came from the Latin amédages, or from a 
man named Hume whose estate was named 
Boorg, and who was addicted to Munchau- 
sen pipe dreams, so that his neighbors came 
to call his stories the ‘hum of the Boorg,’’ 
and thence a humbug. He will search out 
the curious derivation of such words as 
blue stocking, Yankee, cynosure, poltroon, 
spinster, foolscap, and other equally inter- 
esting nouns and verbs, each of which has 
a history that repays the philologist for 
research, in the strange adventures through 
which the word has come to its present 
form and meaning. Halliwell’s dictionary 
records fifty thousand words and phrases, 
a great number of them having a curious 
and interesting history. No lexicographer 
could properly and. accurately define these words in all their senses unless 
the task of ascertaining their etymological history were first undertaken. It 
therefore happens that every complete dictionary constitutes also a consider- 
able history of English words, to be extracted from a study of their etymology. 
The orthography and orthoépy are placed in charge of an expert authority 
in spelling and pronunciation. The defining’is further systematized by divi- 
sion of the work along the line of the different classes of words to be treated. 


F. H. VIZETELLY 


The Real Makers of a Dictionary Are the Silent Working Specialists 


It is in this work, more especially, that the modern methods of dic- 
tionary-making transcend that displayed in the older works. The latter 
were, to a great extent, the work of single scholars, or of very small groups 

of collaborators. Joseph Hale Abbott, for instance, 
on the edition of the Worcester still in use, pre- 
pared without assistance all the ‘‘definitions of 
technical words and phrases in the various branches 
of natural philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and botany.’’ But 
it is safe to say that no dictionary competing for 
the market, to-day, would follow such a method. 
Each of these departments, and each of many 
others, must have a specialist in charge, to be re- 
sponsible for the accuracy and adequacy of all the 
defining work in his particular science, art, or 
trade. These specialists, however, commonly, are 
not office-definers, or editors, and have very little to 
do with determining the main questions of dic- 
tionary-making. They do not, in many cases, see 
the definitions for which they are to be finally re- 
sponsible, until they are made and sent to them, 
sometimes typewritten and sometimes in the proofs. 
The real makers of the dictionary are the men, with some exceptions, who 
are little known by name in connection with it. This, of course, does not 
apply to the executive managing editors and editors-in-chief. The real cre- 
ators of the form and to a great extent of the material of definitions found 
in the great dictionaries are the men who work in the office, many of whom 
are specialists of lesser repute, who have the time and the skill to search 
out all the facts and frame the details of the form, making the definition 
ready for the approval or correction of the outside specialist. 


BENJ. E. SMITH, 
editor-in-chief, ** The 
Century Dictionary” 


Original Definitions, Presented by Enthusiasts, often Need Modifying 


The office worker has available—what few specialists indeed can have, — 
all the books, gathered for these very purposes, that it is necessary to con- 
sult. A library of several thousand volumes has to be gathered for the 
use of the office of a dictionary like any one of these 
we have named. Here the worker has before him all 
the general and special dictionaries of any importance 
in all the languages in which dictionaries have been 
published, and all the glossaries, lists, and special text- 
books of all departments of science, art, literature, and 
the trades, from which all the learning necessary to make 
definitions can be gleaned. The authorities of the world, 
so far as they exist in books, are at hand for the office 
worker before it is necessary to add the authority of the 
living specialist who will be finally responsible for the 
definition. 

Some original definitions are, of course, contributed 
by the specialists, and these have to be edited, and 
adapted, and adjusted, according to the editors’ judg- 
ment and the exigencies of the whole work. It has been 
found on long trial that, in many cases at least, it is 
better and cheaper to have definitions constructed by 
trained workers, whose abilities and qualities can con- 
stantly be within the inspection of the chief editor, work- 
ing in the office or in close touch therewith, before they 
are submitted to the outside specialist. Without pre- 
vious experience in the particular task of lexicography, 
a specialist usually thinks his special department is ‘‘ the 
whole thing.’’ He does not always take the necessary 
pains to put his facts into usable form. He is not always 
possessed of the definitive gift and the language sense to 
express his fact so as to make it as clear as it should be. 
Nor does he always take kindly to the after-editing of the 
office, necessary to conform his work to the plan and forms 
of the dictionary. It has been well demonstrated that 
the keen-minded and well-skilled definer will usually 
make definitions in the specialist's department that re- 
quire but a minimum of correction by the specialist him- 
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self. He will have before him, and must 
consult, everything necessary, not only to 
a correct definition, but also to an original 


one, that will not infringe upon the rights 
of any existing work. If-he has reason- 


able accuracy, and good ambition to excel 
every other work with which his own can 
be compared, the result will be satisfactory. 


The first dominant word for a dic- 
tionary is accuracy. What is a dictionary 


worth if it be not correct? The procession 
of would-be definers, who in their work 
can only approach the Frenchman who 
defined a lobster as ‘‘a little red fish that 
walks backward,’’ were all gradually sifted 
out of the staffs of these great modern dic- 
tionaries. The definer had to know that 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER 


a lobster is not a fish, is not red, (until 
boiled,) and does not walk backward. 


Defining can not be done so as to meet the 

requirements in these offices, unless the definer proves to have language- 
instinct. Scholarship of a general kind, even the special knowledge of an 
expert in science, or art, or the trades, does not qualify. There must be a 
fine ingrained capacity for putting the idea that is in a word into its exact 
lingual equivalent, by the use of other words that to the last shade and tint 
most completely and exactly express that idea. The best definition, too, will 
not be expressed merely by the use of a synonym. A definitive sentence 
is almost always necessary, and as a rule the definition should be so framed 
in form and fact that it could be placed in a composition instead of the word 
that it defines, 


Next to Absolute Accuracy, Space-Saving Is the Most Important Factor 


fo find forty men (the number, on the average, that was required in 
each of these editorial rooms,) who have this gift, or who can be trained to 


this fine work, is no small undertaking. Prior to the inception of these 
modern dictionaries, the only method by which they could be certainly 
brought together was a system of experimental training in actually doing 
the task 

Next to accuracy, the definer, always under the stress of the editorial 
requirement for space-saving, must know how to put definitive ideas into 


the fewest words. There is no place in a modern dictionary for ‘‘ fine writ- 
ing Che pressure for space in old Dr. Samuel Johnson's dictionary was 
not severe enough to exclude a joke on the Scotch and their oatmeal diet in 
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found. The reason for this was that, at the 
last moment, for some good editorial rea- 
son, the word to which the reference ran, 
with its definition, was blue-penciled and 
deleted, while the reference was allowed to 
go in. To avoid mistakes of this kind a 
complete detail record of all cross refer- 
ences is made, and, when the pages are all 
ready to be cast, these are all carefully veri- 
fied, one by one. 

The accumulated copy of a great ref- 
erence work is very costly, and accordingly 
very valuable, and must be taken care of 
against the possibility of destruction. In 
the office of the ‘‘Century,’’ while the work 
was in progress, a small fire broke out. 
None of the copy of the dictionary was 
burned, but the danger was apparent. At- 
tempts to insure the copy having failed, 
the company began the process of photo- 
graphing the sheets of the manuscript. The largest assortment of this kind 
of photographs ever produced was the result, the plates of which still re- 
main, as a matter of historical interest, in the vaults of the DeVinne Press. 
The pages were fastened to a wall, four in a group, and thus subjected to the 
action of a camera. The ‘‘Standard’’ had all its copy reproduced in dupli- 
cate on the typewriter, and the duplicate copy was stored in fireproof vaults. 
There were thus always existing three copies from which, in case of acci- 
dent to any of them, the whole matter could be reproduced. 

The editors and publishers of a dictionary are keenly aware of the 
nearly endless nature of their task. The hope of issuing the work on a 
specified date,in the first place, is deferred so often that literally it ‘‘ makes 
the heart sick.’ The chief editor of one of our great dictionaries, while it 
was in process of making, periodically reminded his associates that ‘‘ one 
great use of a dictionary is to get it Pudiished.’’ But when the book is is- 
sued, it straightway begins to become imperfect and obsolete. Until the 
undertaking of the great combination dictionaries that I have named, no 
serious attempt to comprehend all the usable English within dictionary 
compass had ever been made. The conditions of literature and scholarship 
neither demanded nor admitted of such a task. The literary consciousness 
of America has come to its flowering only in the last twenty years. During 
that time, in literature, but still more in all branches of technical vocabu- 
lary, as of the arts, sciences, and trades, not to mention the coinages of the 
stage and the street, the language has expanded to dimensions that would 
have been liable to astound Noah Webster or Samuel Johnson. The 
modern dictionaries are partly a result of this expansion. The growth of 
the language was never more rapid, moreover, than it is to-day. It has 
been found easy, by the publishers of ‘‘ Webster's International,’’ to add a 
supplement of two hundred and thirty-eight pages to its vocabulary, of 
words and meanings that have mostly developed in the ten years elapsing 
since the former edition appeared. 


NOAH WEBSTER 


New Inventions and Discoveries in Science Produce Many New Words 


The ‘‘Standard,’’ that had already recorded a vocabulary of more 
than three hundred thousand words in its definition pages, has in hand 
the task of making addenda of about twenty thousand more, though its latest 
edition is but about two years old. The new inventions and discoveries 
in the trades and sciences to which new names are affixed, not to mention 
the coinages of innumerable writers who search for single words to express 
complex ideas, furnish a great number of these new terms. For example, 
a writer recently put into his composition the word ‘‘ pistic.’’ Inthe sense 
meant the word was 
not in any dictionary. 





The Evolution of the Word ‘‘Cochineal” in the Cyclo- 
pedic Idea, 1642 to I90I 


Nor was any other 
word there that ex- 
actly covered his 
meaning. He wanted 
an adjective that 


his quaint definition of ‘‘oat,’’—*‘*A grain that in England is usually given 
to horses, but in Scotland supports the people;’’ or to express his political 
bile as to a tory, whom he defines as ‘‘one who adheres to the ancient con- 
stitution of the state and the apostolic hierarchy of the Church of England.’’ 
The system used on a modern dictionary, when it was in working order, in- 
duced hatred of all redundancies and superfluities, and developed in the 
course of the work a body of men with ability to boil down. . The result has 
been that in the case of the greater dictionaries, which were intended to be 
brought within the compass of a single volume, a miracle of condensation 
has been achieved. 

Devices for space-saving belong to the plan of the modern dictionaries. 
A dictionary is not under quite the same necessity to use such devices, if 
it is by its intended scope quite encyclopedic. One of the expedients re- 
sorted to, to a considerable extent, is that of conveniently grouping cognate 
words, the more obvious and inevitable derivatives and compounds being 
run in under each main or important form. Thus there has been found 
room for including thousands of entries of words or phrases that need little 
or no definition, but 
that should berecord- , 
ed, spelled, and pro- ig 
nounced. In order to 
keep the dictionaries 
of the future within 
salable size and con- 
venient bulk, their From the first English dictionary, 1642:— 
writers will be obliged Cutchoneale, some thinke to bea little Flye brought from 
to make more and beyond the Seas, wherewith Scammell is dyed. 
more use of this ex- From Blount’s “ Glossographia,’ 1670:— 
pedient Cochineal or Cuchenel,—-a kinde of dust or grain, wher- 


An incredible 
amount of space for 


with to dye the Crimson or Scarlet colour; it is a little worm 
breeding in a certain shrub which they call Holy-Oke, or 
Dwarf-Oke,and is found in Cephalonia and other places; on 


valuable and neces- the leaves whereof there ariseth a tumor, like a blister, 
which they gather, and rub out of it a certain red dust that 
sary insertions is saved converts fatter a while,) into worms, which they kill with 
by not repeating the wine (as is reported,) when they begin to quicken.--Bac. 
; I 8 Nat. Hist. 
Same definition in two 
® . ? “a ” . 

or more places, as in From Phillips's ““ New World of Words, 1706:— 
eae rord andi Cocheneal or Cutcheneal,—a costly Grain, much us’d in 
denning a word and Its the dying of Scarlet, which some hold to be the Head, or 
various synonyms. To Berry of an /ndian Tree, that resembles the Holm-tree; 

, ee others say,’tis made of certain little Worms, breeding in 
avoid this nec essity a the Fruit of that Tree. 
system of cross refer- , 
enrentnniad Thad t From “ Bailey's Dictionary,” 1731:— 

Cw 19 Bow he pes _ CochineelGrain,isa red berry growing in America,founc 
used form of a word is in a fruit, resembling that of the cochineel-tree or soma; 
inserted and all the the first shoots produce a yellow flower, the point whereof, 

. ; when ripe, opens with a cleft of three or four inches. This 
words meaning the fruit is full of kernels or grains, which fall on the least agi- 


same thing are then 
referred to this for 


tation, and which the /zdians carefully gather up; eight or 
ten of these fruits yield about an ounce of grain. 
This berry yields a dye almost as beautiful as that of the 


definition. Great care — is so like, that a person may easily be deceived 
is taken to make all Pp a . ti r 
these cross references rome é Century Dictionary,” 1901:— . 

o ble : f Cochineal (koch -i-nel or koch-i-nel’), 2. 1. A dyestuff 
reiavdit In some o consisting of the dried bodies of a species of insects, the 
the early editions of Coccus cactt, found upon several species of Opuntza and 

Fe : 1i other Cactace. especially O. Tuna. O. sheen. 
one of our great dic- and Nofpalea cochinillifera. It colors a brilliant crimson, 
tionaries, theregz were which is changed by acids to an orange-red and by alkalis 


references that, on be- 
ing looked up, were not 





to violet, ‘a briliiant scarlet dye is prepared fromit. The 


cacti upon which the insect lives, bearing the general name 
of nopail, are extensively cultivated as food for them in the 
tropical countries of America, and in Java, Algeria, etc. 
The females only are valuable for their color, and are col- 
lected twice a year, after they have been fecundated and 
have laid eggs sufficient for a new brood. They are killed 
by spreading them upon heated plates, by putting them in 
ovens, or by immersing them in boiling water or exposing 
them to its vapor. Those killed by heated plates are of a 
blackish color,and are considercd to be the finest; they are 
called zacatilla. Those from ovens are next in value; 
they are of an ash-gray (4/anco or silver-white,) color, and 
are called silver cochineal, or jaspeada, Those killed by 
water or vapor are of a reddish-brown color, and are 
the least valuable. The fragments, dust, and impurities 
from cochineal are collected and used as an adulterant,un- 
der the name of granilla. The finest grade often goes by 
the name of mestica or mesteque, and is exported in large 
quantities from Honduras. Besides the finer grades, which 
are cultivated insects, a considerable trade is carried on in 
inferior or wild insects; they are scarcely more than half 
the size of the cultivated species, and are covered with a 
cottony down which adds a useless bulk. Good cochineal 
has the appearance of small, deep brown-red, somewhat 
purplish grains, wrinkled across the back with parallel fur- 
rows, intersected in the middle by a longitudinal one. The 
coloring principle obtained from cochineal is carminic acid. 
(See carmine, 3.) East Indian cochineals, so called, are 
smooth glistening black grains, of no value; they are used 
to adulterate the genuine, which are easily distinguisha- 
ble from them. 

2. The insect which produces the dyestuff known by the 
same name. See def 1.—Cochineal fig. See fig.—Cochi- 
neal paste. See extract. 

Cochineal paste is obtained by placing 10 lbs.of Hondu- 
ras cochineal in a vessel, and adding 30 Ibs. of ammonia 
water, (17° B.,) stirring the mixture well. The vessel 
should be covered with a cloth, and allowed to stand for a 
few days. The vessel is then to be immersed in boiling 
water, in order to evaporate the superfluous ammonia; 
when the evaporation is complete the mixture is ready to 
be used [for dyeing] W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico- 
printing, p. 88 











should mean ‘‘per- 
taining to faith.’’ The 
dictionaries, if this 
seems to be a neces- 
sary word, will soon 
have to record it. The 
‘‘megafog,” “ pigeon- 
gram,’’ ‘‘marconi- 
gram,’’ “pianola,”’ 
‘«tremie,’’ and ‘ vis- 
tascope’’ are all new 
things with new 
names. ‘‘ Panhand- 
ling,’’ ‘‘ ping pong,”’ 
and similar terms fre- 
quently appearing in 
books and papers, 
must have record. 
Thus a dictionary 
grows faster than room 
can be found for the 
words within a scope 
where a dictionary is 


available for common . 


use. 

The task of ade- 
quately illustrating a 
dictionary can not 
easily be appreciated 
by the average reader 

[Concluded on page 530) 
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Synopsis of the preceding parts 


[Without trepidation, the Croesus, James Galloway, a million- 
aire, lays bare all of his machinations. As a youth, he entered 
the firm of Judson and Company, and, having amassed a fortune 
fraudulently,turned to the field of speculation. He p.>nneda coup 
by which he gained control of mines and factories sit ated on his 
railroads, thereby placing the townspeople depende:.t upon the 
prosperity of their works so at his mercy that they eageriy ac- 
cepted his offer to buy themout. James, the elder son, displeases 
his parents by marrying, and is disinherited. As the welding day 
of his son, Walter,to Miss Natalie Bradish,approaches, the Cree-"s 
feigns illness, and Dr. Hanbury assists him in a plan tc escape 
fulfilling his promise of a dowry to the bride. After the wedding 
he makes rapid recovery and takes part in a celebration given ‘n 
his honor, sick ends in a fiasco, because of the exposure by the 

ress of his questionable business methods. Next he threatens a 
Pinited States senator who is unwilling to aid in securing the 
passage of a law that would advance his interests, and then 
arranges a marriage, with his daughter Aurora and Horton Kirkby. 
The wedding reception proves a failure, because of a quarrel with 
his wife over a trivial matter. The Croesus fails to keep his 
promise to settle an income of a quarter of a million dollars on 
the wife of his son Walter, formerly Natalie Bradish. Her father 
calls on Galloway and wants to know why he has not kept his 
word. The latter replies that he has settled on her the income of 
a quarter of a million, sharply bringing to his mind the differ- 
ence between *“‘anincome”’ and “ theincome.”” A few days later, 
he discovers that Walter is speculating in stocks which he con- 
trols. To lead him on, he tells him what to buy at a profit, and. 
when Walter has invested more than he can afford, the father 
routs the market and wins his son’s money, thereby ruining him.] 


WHEN I began to build my palace in New York 

City, on Fifth Avenue, near Fifty-ninth 
Street, I intended it to be the seat of my family 
for many generations. My architect obeyed my 
orders and planned the most imposing residence 
in the city; but, before it was finished,—indeed, 
before we had any considerable amount of furni- 
ture collected for it,—no less than seven palaces 
were under way, each excelling mine in every re- 
spect,—in extent, in costliness of site and struc- 
ture, in taste, and in spaciousness of interior 
arrangement. This was mortifying, for it warned 
me that within a few years my palace would be 
completely, even absurdly in eclipse, for it would 
stand among flat-houses and hotels, —in a second- 
class neighborhood. 

But, irritating and expensive though the lesson 
was, it was of inestimable value to me with my 
ability to see and to profit. It taught me my own 
ignorance and so set me to educating myself in 
matters most important to the dignity of my fam- 
ily line. Also it taught me how I was underesti- 
mating New York and its expansive power, and 
therefore the expansive power of the whole coun- 
try. I began to acquire large amounts of real 
estate, which have already vindicated my judg- 
ment; and I made bolder and more sweeping 
moves in my industrial and railway developments, 
—those moves that have frightened many of my 
associates. Naturally, to the short-sighted, the 
far-sighted seem visionary. A man may stake his 
soul, or even his life, on something beyond his 
vision, and therefore, to him, visionary; but he 
won't stake enough of his money in it seriously to 
impair his fortune if he loses. That’s why large 
success is only for the far-sighted. 

While I was debating the palace problem, along 
came the craze for country establishments near 
New York,— palaces set in the midst of parks. I 
was suspicious of this apparently serious move- 
ment among the people of my class, for I knew 
that at bottom we Americans of all classes are a 
show-off people,—that is, are human. Only the 
city can furnish the crowd we want as a back- 
ground for our prosperity and as spectators of it; 
we are not content with the gaping of a few indis- 
criminating, dull hayseeds. We like intelligent 
gaping, —the kind that can come pretty near to put- 
ting the price marks on houses, jewels, and dresses. 
We'd put them there ourselves, even the most 

‘refined’’ of us, if custom, made, by the way, 
by the poor people with their so-called culture, did 
not forbid it. So, though I was too good a judge 
of business matters to have much faith in the 
country-house movement, I bought ‘‘Ocean Farm”’ 
and planned my house there on a vast scale. It 
is, as a little study of it will reveal, ingeniously 
arranged so that, if the country-seat fashion shall 
ever revive, it can be expanded without upsetting 
proportions, and splendid improvements can easily 
be made in the handsome, five-hundred-acre park 
which surrounds it. 

But just as I was taking up the problem of an 
establishment for Walter, the shrewdness of my 
doubts about the country began toappear. I had 
been investing in real estate in and near -upper 
Fifth Avenue; I determined to build myself a new 
palace that would be monumental. It will never 
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“The razor cut me, 
and dropped to 
the floor” 


be possible for a private establishment in New 
York to cover more surface than a block, so. I 
fixed on and bought the entire block between —— 

and Streets,and Fifth and Madison Avenues, 
Then I ordered my architect to drop everything 
else and spend a year abroad in careful study of 
the great houses of Europe, both old and new. 
This detailing of a distinguished architect for a 
year might seem to be an extravagance; in fact, it 
was one of those wise economies which are pecu. 

liarly characteristic of me. 

Money spent upon getting the best possible, in 
the best possible way,is never extravagance. Peo- 
ple incapable of thinking in large sums do not see 
that to lay out five millions economically one must 
adopt methods wholly different from those one 
would use in laying out five thousand or five hun- 
dred thousand to the best advantage. It has cost 
me hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, to 
learn that lesson. 

I sent a man from my office along with my 
architect to actas an auditor for his expense ac- 
counts, and to see that he did his work conscien- 
tiously. In addition to planning the palace, he 
was to settle upon interior decorations and to buy 
pictures, tapestries, carvings, furniture, etc., etc., 
—of course, making no important purchases with- 
out consulting me by cable. 

When he came home and submitted the results 
of his tour, I myself took them abroad and went 
over them with the authorities on architecture and 
decoration in Paris. It was two years before the 
final plan was ready for execution. In those twe 
years I had learned much,—so much that my pai- 
ace near Fifty-ninth Street, which I had imagined 
the acme of art and splendor when I accepted its 
final plans, had become to me an intolerable 
flaunting of ignorance and tawdriness. I had in- 
tended still to retain it as the hereditary residence 
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tor the heirs-apparent of my line, and, when they 
should succeed to the headship of the family, the 
so-to-speak dowager-residence. But my education 
had made this impossible. I was impatient for 
the moment to arrive when I could sell it, or tear 
it down, and put in place of it a flat-house for 
people of moderate wealth, or a first-class hotel. 

Three years and a half from the sailing of my 
architect in quest of ideas I took possession of the 
completed palace, First and last I had spent five 
millions and nearly a half upon it; I was well con- 
tent with the result. Nor has the envious chatter 
of alleged critics in this country disturbed me. 
There will be scores of houses as costly, and many 
as imposing, before fifty years have passed; but, 
until there is a revolution in the art of building, 
there will be none more dignified, more conspic- 
uous, or more creditable. I flatter myself that, as 
money is spent, I got at least two dollars of value 
for every dollar I paid out. I wish to build for the 
centuries, and I am confident that I accomplished 
my purpose. Only an earthquake or a rain of ruin 
from the sky or a flood of riot and iconoclasm can 
overthrow my handiwork. 

But to go back a little,—just as we were about 
to move, my wife and Ridley died within a few 
days of each other. At first these deaths were a 
severe shock to me, as, aside from the sad, yet 
after all inevitable, parting, there was the prospect 
of the complete disarrangement of my domestic 
plans, and at a highly inconvenient moment. But, 
thanks to my unfailing luck, my fears proved 
groundless. Helen came splendidly to the rescue 
and displayed at once an executive ability that 
more than filled the gap. My plans for the change 
of residence, for the expansion of the establish- 
ment, and for my own comfort,—everything went 
forward smoothly, far more smoothly than I had 
hoped when my wife and Ridley were alive and 
part of my calculation. 

At first blush it may seem rather startling, but 
{ missed poor old Ridley far more than I missed 
my wife. A moment's consideration, however, will 
show that this was neither strange nor unnatural. 
For twenty years he had been my constant compan- 
ion whenever I was not at work down town. During 
these twenty years I had seen little of my wife ex- 
cept in the presence of others, usually some of 
them not members of my family. Whenever we 
were alone, it was for the despatch of more or less 
disagreeable business. She had her staff of serv- 
ants, I mine; she had her interests, I mine. Wher- 
ever our interests met, they clashed. 

I think she was a thoroughly unhappy woman, 
—as every woman must be who does not keep to 
the privacy and peace of the home. I looked at 
her after she had been dead a few hours, and was 
impressed by the unusualness of the tranquillity 
of her face. It vividly recalled her in the days 
when we lived in the little house in the side street 
away down town and talked over our business and 
domestic affairs every night before going to sleep. 
After the first few years and until almost the end 
she was a great trial to me. But I have no resent- 
ment. Indeed, now that she is gone I feel in- 
clined to concede that-she was not so much to 
blame as are the absurd social conditions that 
tempt women to yield to their natural folly and 
give them power to harrass and hamper men. 

It was with genuine regret that I was compelled 
to deny her last request. I say ‘‘deny,’’ but I 
was, of course, far too generous and considerate to 
torment her in her last moments. When she made 
up her mind that the doctors and nurses were de- 
ceiving her and, that she wasn’t to get well, she 
asked for me, and, when we were alone, said: 
‘«James,-I. wish to see our son,—I wish you to 
send for him.’’ 

I did not pretend to misunderstand her. I knew 
she meant James. As she was very feeble, and 
barely conscious, she was in no condition to decide 
for herself. It was atime for me to be gentle; but 
there is never a time for weakness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ I said, 
humoring her, ‘‘I wilk have him sent for.’’ 

««I wish vou to send for him, James,’’ she in- 
sisted; ‘‘s< ~ r.ght away.’’ 

«« Very weu,"’ said I, ‘‘I’ll send for him,’’ and 
I rose as if to obey. ’ 

«Don't to just yet,’’ she went on; ‘‘there’s 
something more.’’ 

I sat in silence so long that I began to think she 
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was asleep or unconscious. But finally she said: 
««I got Walter's permission this morning. James, 
if I tell you of a great wrong he has done, a very 
great wrong, will you forgive him for my sake?’’ 

| thought over her request. Finally I said, 


“Yes,” 

‘«Look at me,’’ she went on. Our eyes met. 
««Say it again.’’ ‘* Yes, I will forgive him,’’ I said, 
and I meant it,—unless the wrong should prove 


to be one of those acts for which forgiveness is 
impossible. 

She turned her face away, then said slowly,each 
word coming with an effort: ‘‘It wasn’t James 
who forged your name. It was Walter.’’ 

I felt enormously relieved, for, while I shouldn't 
have hesitated to break my promise had it been 


wise to do so, I am a man who holds his word 
sacred even to his own hurt, provided it is not also 
to the jeopardy of vital affairs. ‘‘I’m not sur- 


prised,’’ said I: «*It is like Walter to hide behind 
any one foolish enough to shield him.’’ 

‘*No,—he’s not that way any more,’ she 
pleaded, her passion for shielding her children from 
my justice as strong as ever. ‘He told me long 
ago,—when you caught him in that speculation. 
We talked it over and then went to see James, 
and he insisted that we should n't tell you.’’ 

‘Why ?’’Il asked. ‘*What reason did he give?’’ 

‘‘He said he had made his'life and you yours, 
and that he knew you didn’t want to be disturbed 
any more than he did.”’ 

‘«He was right,’’ said I. 

The forgery has long ceased to be important. 
James and his wife, with their wholly different 
ideas and methods, could not possibly be remolded 
now to my purposes. I have educated Walter and 
Natalie to the headship of the family; I've 
neither time nor inclination to take up a couple of 
strangers and make an arduous and extremely 
dubious experiment. : 

‘«So,'’ my wife went on, ‘‘I ask you to send for 
James. I wish to see him restored to what is 
rightfully his before I die."’ 

‘*I’ll send for him,’’ said I. ‘It may take a 
little time, as he is out of town. But be patient, 
and I'll send for him.”’ 

I learned that I had spoken more truthfully 
than I knew. He was camping with his wife in 
the depths of the Adirondacks, several days away 
from the mails. The next day I told Cress to write 
him a letter saying I'd interpose no objection if 
he should try to see his mother, who was ill. I or- 
dered Cress to hold the letter until the following 
day. But that night she died. She was not fully 
conscious again after her exhausting talk with me. 

The evening of the day of the funeral I took 
Walter into my sitting room and repeated to him 
what his mother had told me. ‘‘But,”’ said I, 
‘* because I promised her, I forgive you. It would 
have been more manly had you confessed to me, 
but I've learned not to expect the impossible.’’ 

‘*All I ask, sir,"’ said he, ‘‘is that you never let 
Natalie know. She'd despise me,—she'd leave 
me.”’ 

I could not restrain a smile at this absurd ex- 
aggeration,—at this delusion of vanity that he was 
the important factor with Natalie, and not I and 
my property. 

‘You can say,’’ he went on, ‘‘that you have 
changed your mind, and you needn't give a 
reason. And James can take my place and, be- 
lieve me, she'll not be at all surprised.’’ 

I had no difficulty in believing him, for Natalie’ s 
experience with her dowry had no doubt put her in- 
to the proper frame of mind for any further change 
of plan I might happen to make. I patted him on 
the shoulder. ‘‘I promised your mother I'd for- 
give you,’’ said I, ‘‘and I'll fulfill my promise to 
the letter. James is best off where he is, and, if 
you continue to try to please, you shall remain 
where you are.’’ 

He was overcome with gratitude and relief. But 
he was presently trying to look sorry. ‘I feel 
ashamed of myself,’’ he said. 

‘© You can afford to,’’ I replied, drily; ‘it will 
cost you nothing. But I venture to suggest that, 
instead of pretending to quarrel with good fortune, 
you would better be planning to deserve it.’’ 

The two deaths—my wife’s and Ridley’s,— 
coming so close together made a profoundly dis- 
agreeable impression upon me. My abhorrence 
of ‘‘the end,’’ to which I have referred several 
times, then definitely became a monomania with 
me. The thought of ‘‘the end’’ began to thrust 
itself upon me daily,—or, rather, nightly. I have 
never been a\happy man. Added to my natural 
incessant restlessness, which always characterizes 
a creative intellect, and which has kept me as well 
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as everyone around me in a state of irritation, there 
is in me an absolute incapacity to live in the 
present; and to be happy, I have long since seen, 
one must live in the present. Occasionally, when 
my fame or my power or my wealth has been sud- 
denly and vividly revealed to me in moments of 
triumph, I have lived in the present for a little 
while. But soon again the future, its projects, its 
duties, its possibilities, would claim me. As for 
the much-talked-of happiness of anticipation, that 
is possible only to children and childish persons. 
When the battle is on,—and when has the battle 
not been on with me ?—the general is too busy to 
indulge in any anticipation of victory. He has 
hardly time even for anxieties about defeat. 

I neglected to note, in its proper order, that my 
wife willed all my jewels—valued at eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars,—to James. I consulted 
my lawyer and found that through carelessness I 
had given her a legal title to them. There was 
nothing for it but to make the best bargain I 
could. After some roundabout negotiations James 
declined my proposal that he accept a cash valu- 
ation on fair appraisement. He then indulged 
his passion for theatrical sentimentality and de- 
clined the legacy beyond a few trinkets worth less 
than a thousand dollars, I should say, which had 
belonged to his mother if her girlhood and in the 
first years of her married life. These Helen per- 
suaded him to divide with her. Aurora at first 
insisted on having part of the jewels; but I wished 
to keep them all for the direct succession, and so 
induced her to take two hundred thousand dollars 
for her claim,—agreeing not to subtract it from 
her share under my will, and, as she is a satisfac- 
tory child, I consider the promise binding. 





“There isn’t a 
jury that would 
believe you” 





I sold my old palace for two and a quarter mil- 
lions to a farvenu, dazzled by an accidental half 
a dozen millions and impatient to show them off 
before they vanished. While effecting the merger 
of my three railways, I made quadruple the bal- 
ance of the cost of my new palace, by extinguish- 
ing one minority interest at forty-seven and creating 
another atone hundred and two. Given the cap- 
ital, it is incomparably harder to build a palace 
than to makea score of millions. A very crude 
sort of man may get rich, but refinement and cul- 
ture and taste and custom of wealth and a sense 
of the difference between dignity and ostentation 
are required to enable a man to demonstrate his 
fitness to possess wealth. I can not expect my 
envious contemporaries publicly to admit that I 
have demonstrated my fitness. But—future gen- 
erations will vindicate me in this as in other re- 
spects. 

I kept a sharp lookout for a house for Walter, — 
or, rather, for the hereditary principal heir of my 
line. Among the minority stockholders in one of 
my three railways was Edward Haverford, grand- 
son of that Haverford who originated the secret 
freight rebate. By the very timid use o* it natural 
in a beginner, and at a time when railway trans- 
portation was in its infancy, he had accumulated 
several millions. I doubt if he had any great 
amount of brains. I know that his grandson is 
as stupid as he is stingy. But he had a beautiful 
little palace in East Seventieth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue,—an ideal home for a gentleman with ex- 
pectations,—the scion of a great family. In the 
‘*squeeze’’ incident to my extinguishing the mi- 
nority existing before the merger, Haverford lost 
his fortune and was glad to dispose of his house 
to me for a million in cash. I established Walter 
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and Natalie there and fixed their allowance from 
me at eight thousand a month. This is enough 
to enable them to live in easy circumstances, with 
an occasional grant from me,—a happy compro- 
mise between an independence that would be 
dangerous and a dependence that would be, in an 
heir-apparent, undignified. 

I have decided not to take them in to live with 
me when Helen is married. I could not endure 
the daily espionage of those who are to succeed 
me. They could not conceal from my eyes their 
impatience for me to be gone. I shall keep them 
waiting many a year,—seventy is not old for a 
man of my natural strength. 

No, Helen shall stay on with me. 

Her case is another instance of the folly of an- 
ticipating trouble. From the day she came to me 
with her confession that she had defied me by go- 
ing to James at the crisis of his illness, I had been 
looking forward to a sharp collision with her. 
Naturally, I assumed that the trouble would come 
over her marriage. I pictured her falling in love 
with some nobody with nothing and giving me 
great anxiety if not humiliation; and, while my 
wife had a certain amount of capacity in social 
matters, especially in the last two or three years of 
her life, I appreciated that she had many serious 
shortcomings. Intellectually, she was so far in- 
ferior to Helen that I could not but fear the worst. 
I had been, therefore, impatient for her to find a 
suitable husband for Helen, and thus safeguard me 
against a severe blow to my pride. As I had a 
peculiar affection for Helen, it would have cut me 
to the quick had she married beneath her. 

I was luckier than I hoped. My wife disap- 
pointed me by rising to the occasion. Old Mrs. 
Kirkby, having accepted the alliance with my 
family, proceeded to make the best of it. She 
took up my wife and Helen and put them in her 
own set,—it seems to me the dullest in New York, 
if not in the world, but the most envied, and, be- 
yond question, comprised of gentlefolk of the true 
patrician type. As my wife was careful that Helen 
should meet no one outside that set, and should go 
nowhere without herself or Mrs. Kirkby in watch- 
ful attendance, Helen was completely safeguarded 
against acquaintance, however slight, with any man 
of the wrong kind. So assiduous and careful was 
my wife—thanks, no doubt, to sagacious Mrs. Kirk- 
by’s teaching and example!—that she even never 
permitted Helen to go either to Walter's or to Au- 
rora’s when there were to be guests, without first 
making a study of the list. This was a highly 
necessary precaution, for both Natalie and Aurora, 
being safely married, admitted to their houses 
many persons who were all very well for purposes 
of amusement, but not their social equals in the 
sense of eligibility to admission into an upper- 
class family with a position to maintain. 

As everybody knows, the Kuypers are one of the 
best families in New York. When the original 
Kirkby was clerk in a Whitehall grocery before 
the Revolutionary War,a Kuyper kept the grocery, 
—an eminently respectable business in those sim- 
ple days. He ‘had inherited it from his grand- 
father, and also a farm near where the Tombs 
prison now stands. The Kuypers. have been peo- 
ple of means and of social and political and mili- 
tary and naval distinction for a century. About a 
year before my wife died she said Mrs. Kirkby 
had fixed upon Delamotte Kuyper for Helen; and, 
although he was not rich, I approved their selec- 
tion. With his comfortable income and what he 
will inherit and what I intend to leave Helen, they 
will be well established. In addition to family 
and position and rank as the eldest son in the di- 
rect line, he has the advantages of being a hand- 
some fellow, a graduate of Groton, a student at 
Harvard and at Oxford, and does all sorts of gen- 
tlemen’s pastimes surpassingly well. My wife was 
discreet in concealing her purpose from Helen, —so 
discreet that, when the climax came, the poor child 
expected us to oppose the marriage. She had heard 
me and her mother comment often on Delamotte’s 
comparatively small fortune and expectations,— 
large for an old New York family, but a mere noth- 
ing among the fortunes of us newer and more splen- 
did aristocrats. A yachting trip in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the business was done. The yachting 
trip was my suggestion. 

I don’t recall ever having had a more agree- 
able sensation than when she came to me just 
after her return,—poor Ridley was in the room, I 
remember. She threw her arms around my neck 
and said: ‘‘ You dear, splendid old father! How 
happy you have made me. There never was a 
luckier girl than I!’’ 

That added half a million to what I'm leaving 
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herin my will. She richly deserves every dollar of it. 

What a pity, what a shame that she’s a woman! 
She has my brains. She has my courage. She 
has a noble character,—yes, I admire even her 
enthusiasms and sentimentalities. She has all the 
qualifications for the succession except one. There 
fate cheated me. 

I have a sick feeling every time I think what 
might have happened had James remained in my 
family and been my principle heir. There's not 
the slightest doubt that he would, have upset all 
my plans as soon as I was gone. He would have 
done his best to re-create for my family the con- 
ditions of the old America which made ‘three 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves’’ 
proverbial. How fortunate that he shouldered 
the blame for Walter's boyish folly! How fortu- 
nate that I did not learn it at a time when I might 
have been tempted to take him back! I was in- 
deed born under a lucky star. 

A lucky star! And yet what have I ever got 
out of it?—I, who have spent my life in toil and 
sweat without a moment's rest or happiness, 
sacrificing myself to future generations. Some- 
times I look at all these great prizes which I have 
drawn and hold, and I wonder whether they are of 
any value, after all, But, valuable or worthless, it 
was they or nothing, for what else is there besides 
wealth and power and position? 

Nothing! 

* * * * 7” * * 


T is curious how the human mind works, —curi- 
ous and terrible. Seven months after my wife's 
death, when we had put aside the mourning and 
had resumed our ordinary course of life, I sud- 
denly began to think of her as I was shaving. 
‘‘I wonder what brought 4er into my mind?’’ 
said I to myself, and I decided that my face 
with the white stubble on its ridges had suggested 
my familiar black devil,—‘‘the end.’’ But one 
day, several months later, as I was driving from 
my office to lunch at a directors’ meeting, I hap- 
pened to notice the lower part of my face in the 
small mirror in the brougham. 

My attention became riveted upon the line of 
my mouth, thin and firm and straight,—with a 
queer sudden downward dip at the left corner. 

««Curious!’’ said I to myself; ‘‘I never noticed 
that before.”’ 

Then I remembered I had noticed it before—once 
before and only once,—the morning when I was 
shaving and thought of my wife and ‘‘the end.’’ 
I had noticed it then, and—had I noticed it no 
morning since because it had disappeared? Or 
had it been there without my heeding it,—ap- 
parently? 

I tried to straighten that line, but, no matter 
how I twisted my mouth, the droop at the left 
corner remained. I caught sight of my eyes 
in the mirror and found myself staring into the 
depth of a Something which had thus trapped me 
into letting it mock me. When my carriage stopped 
at the Postal Telegraph Building, I was so weak 
that I could hardly drag myself across the sidewalk 
and into the elevator. When I was shaving the 
next morning I dared not 
look myself in the eyes. But 
there was the droop, and— 
yes,—a droop of the left 
eyelid! I gave an involun- 
tary cry,—the razor cut me, 
and dropped to the floor. 
My valet rushed in. ‘‘I—I 
only cut myself,’’ I stam- 
mered, apologetically. For 
the first time in my life I 
was afraid of.a human be- 
ing, from pure terror in re- 
gard to what he might see 
and think. 

How I have suffered in 
the three weeks that have 
passed since then! Day and 
night, moment by moment, 
almost second by second, I[ 
find myself listening for a 
footstep. Now I fancy I hear 
it, and the icy sweat bursts 
from every pore; now I 
realize that I only imagined 
those stealthy, shuffling, hideously creeping sounds 
coming along the floor toward me from behind, 
and I give a gasp of relief. 

What a mockery it all is! What a fool’s life I 
have led! When I am not listening, I am fiercely 
hating these people round me. They are listen- 
ing, too,—listening eagerly,—yes, even my own 
children. I can see from their furtive glances 
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into my face that they, too, have seen the droop 
in the line that was straight, the growing weakness 
in the eye that never quailed. It is frightful, this 
being gently waited on and soothingly spoken to 
and patiently borne with,—as his jailers treat a 
man who is to be shot or hanged next sunrise. 

Yet I dare not resent it. I can only cower and 
suffer. To do otherwise would make things worse. 

My crown is slipping from 
me. No,worse,—it is I that 
am slipping from it. It re- 
mains; I, its master, must 
go. I—its master? How it 
has tricked me! I have 
been its slave; it is weary 
of me; it is about to cast 
me off ! 

It has been ‘years since 
any one has said ‘‘must’’ to 
me. I had forgotten what a 
hideous word it is. And if 
one can not resent it, can 
not resist it! All to whom I 
have said ‘‘must’’ are re- 
venged. 

Every night for a week I 
have cried like a child. I 
put my handkerchief under 
my head to prevent the tears 
from wilting my pillow and 
revealing my secret to those 
who keep the deathwatch on 
me. Last night I groaned 
so loudly that my valet 
rushed in, turned on the 
electric lights, and drew back 
the curtains of my bed. 
When the saw me blazing at 
him in fury, he shrank and 
stammered: ‘‘Oh, sir, I 
thought—’”’ 

‘«Get out!’’ I shrieked, in uncontrollable rage. 

I knew only too well what he must have thought. 


* * * * * *” * 
O* the following day,—or was it the second 

day?—Gunderson Kuyper came to see me. 
Deaths in my family and in his, and other matters, 
—at least,so I had imagined,—chiefly my unwill- 
ingness to have Helen go away for a wedding trip, 
had delayed the wedding of my daughter and his 
son. Then, too, there had been some attempt on the 
part of his lawyer to find out my intentions in the 
matter of an allowance for Helen. But, feeling 
that this was a true love match which ought not to 
be spoiled by any intrusion of the material and 
the businesslike, I had waved the lawyer off with 
some vague politeness. 

I was completely taken by surprise when, with an 
exceedingly small amount of hemming and haw- 
ing for so aristocratic a despiser of commercialism 
as Gunderson Kuyper, he flatly demanded a joint 
settlement of five millions on his son and Helen! 

It was particularly important that I should not 
be excited. The doctors had warned me that rage 
would probably be fatal. But in spite of this, I 
could not wholly conceal my 
agitation. ‘You will have 
to excuse me, Mr. Kuyper,’’ 
said I; ‘* you see what a ner- 
vous stateI am in. Discus- 
sion about business would 
be highly dangerous. I can 
only assure you that, as 
Helen is my favorite child, 
she, and, of course, her hus- 
band, will be amply provided 
for. I must beg you not to 
continue the subject.’’ 

‘‘T understand. I am sin- 
cerely sorry.”’ The oily 
scoundrel spoke in tones of 
the most delicate sympathy. 
««We will postpone the mar- 
riage until your health is 
such that you are able to dis- 
cuss it.’” He rose and came 
toward me to take leave. 

‘«Instead of quieting my 
agitation, you have aggra- 
vated it,’’ I said. ‘These 
young people have their hearts set on each other, 
—at least I have been led to believe that your 
son—’’ 

‘‘And you are right, my dear Galloway,’’ he 
said,—he patronizes me, drops the ‘‘ Mr.’’ in ad- 
dressing me, and makes me feel too distant with 
him to drop it in return, ‘‘But as my son has 
less than fifteen thousand a year, he could not 
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think of marriage with a woman brought up as 
your daughter has been,—unless there were assur- 
ance of some further income. I am not in a posi- 
tion to make him an adequate allowance,—I can 
only double his present income. He will, of 
course, inherit a considerable fortune at my death. 
But I feel it is only just that you should do your 
share toward properly establishing the new family.” 

‘*T shall, I shall,’’ I said, 
feebly, trying to make him 
see how unfit I was for such 
a discussion, ‘Let them 
marry. Everything shall be 
looked after. Only leave me 
in peace. Do not disturb 
me with these mercenary—” 

That word must have 
angered him, for his face 
whitened and he said with 
suppressed fury: ‘It is 
perfectly well known, Mr. 
Galloway, that you made no 
provision whatever for your 
other children, and that you 
keep your son on a beggarly 
allowance, considering your 
fortune and the social sta- 
tion which you are strug- 
gling to maintain. You have 
given your elder daughter 
nothing. I speak plainly, 
sir, because your dealings 
with your children and with 
Mr. Bradish’s daughter are 
matters of common gossip. 
I will permit no evasion, no 
screening behind illness. | 
speak the only language you 
understand. It is a matter 
of indifference to us,—’’ 

‘I had no idea the Kuy- 
pers were so thrifty,’’ said I, myself in a fury at 
this vulgar and insulting tirade. 

‘*As I was saying,’’ he went on, ‘‘it is a matter 
of indifference to us whether my son marries your 
daughter or not. His mother and I consented 
only after he had made it plain to us that his hap- 
piness was involved. My consent was conditioned 
on your acting the part of an honorable and con- 
siderate father."’ 

‘«Qur conceptions of a parent are evidently as 
wide apart as our conceptions of the feeling a 
young man should entertain toward a young 
woman he purposes to marry,’’ said I. ‘Your 
demand for five millions is preposterous. The 
honor of marrying my daughter should be—shall 
be, —sufficient for your son, —if I permit the mar- 
riage to go on.”’ 

‘« Very well, sir. You may keep your daughter 
and your ill-got millions,’’ 

‘« Strange that ill-got wealth should have such a 
fascination for you!"’ 

‘* Everything is purified by passing to innocent 
hands,” he replied. ‘‘But—enough! I am ashamed 
that my temper should have degraded me to such 
a controversy with such a man. The longer we 
have had this matter under advisement the more 
nauseating it has become. I might have known 
that nothing but humiliation would result from 
even considering an alliance with a family whose 
head is notorious throughout the length and 
breadth of this land for chicanery, for impudent 
dishonesty, for theft, —’’ 

I heard no more. I was now dimly conscious 
that his purpose throughout had been, after a per- 
functory attempt to arrange a settlement, to pro- 
voke a quarrel that would make the marriage 
impossible. At his last words I felt a pain shoot 
from my brain throughout my body,—a pain so 
frightful that I straightway lost conciousness, 

At length my stealthy, shuffling, creeping enemy 
had stolen up behind me, and had struck me 
down. 

When I came to myself,on the third day, Helen 
was there. ‘Poor child!’’ I said, “your happi- 
ness is over, but—’’ 

‘*No! No!’’ she protested. 

‘*Yes,—I know your heart was set on that 
young fellow.’’ 

‘Everything is all right now that you are get- 
ting well,’’ she said, and would not let me say 
anything more. 

In two weeks I was well enough to go about 
again, as before. I found that Delamotte had 
defied his father and was only waiting for me to 
consent. For Helen’s sake, I yielded. Why 
blame the boy? Why make my child wretched? 

[Concluded on pages 531 and 5372] 









else the home is or is not, most 
people fully believe that it is the best place 
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for children, and that to be born and brought up 
in one is the best thing for us all. Some would go 
so far as to modestly interpolate the phrase, ‘‘in a 
good home,’’ but even these would still hold that 
any home is better than whatever else might be 
suggested as an alternative. The only alternative 


we have so far considered is that bugaboo known 
as an ‘‘institution,’’ and the only institution which 
comes readily to mind in this connection is an or- 


phan asylum. So far the children to be cared for 
outside the home are almost always those of the 
very poor and of the vicious and improvident. 


Society has had these puny outcasts to care for, and 
has cared for them according to its tender mercies 
to the general pauper class. 


Can Homes Be Improved for Average Children? 


the provision made by official ‘‘charity’’ does 
not contrast well with that made by parental love; 
so, when we compare the home with the asylum, 
the advantage is withthe home. This is an easy 
advantage,—a cheap distinction. The loving par- 
doing their best for their best-beloved, make 

a better showing than does the reluctant and half- 
hearted state, providing something a little better 
than absolute neglect for its least-beloved. The 
question we should really consider is not ‘Is the 
home’s best better than the state’s worst?’’ but 
‘‘Is the home's best better than the state’s best?’’ 


ents 


and, further, ‘‘Can not the home's best be bet- 
tered Are the home, as it stands to-day, and 
the methods of home training, as they stand to-day, 
beyond improvement? You are not asked to choose 


between the home and the institution, but to see 
whether the home plus the institution is better 
than the home minus the institution. You are not 
called upon to separate the child from home and 
family, but to see whether home and family can 
not be made more suitable to the child’s needs. 
\s it stands at present, the home is, in many 
respects, a most unsuitable place for children; and 
the mother, in many ways, is an unsuitable person 
to have sole charge of them. Why? Because the 
nine homes out of ten,—is a workshop, and 
other—nine mothers out of ten,—is a toiling 
house-servant. Our ideal in the instinctive care and 
service of the young is the animal mother, yet we 
that that perfected functionary has nothing 
She gives instinctive care, the young 
give instinctive obedience, and all goes well, — 
the species is reproduced with tolerable success. 
children need far more than the young of 
anim yr than the papooses of the toiling squaw. 
They need more intelligent care and an im- 
measurably wider scheme of education. To meet 
this last need society comes forward with its insti- 
tutions. One of the most invaluable of all civ- 
lized institutions is the school. Private or public, 
r high, a school is a social institution, and its 
se is the care and training of children. No mod- 
ern citizen will deny the usefulness of the school, 
both in its supplementary position to the home, 
and as a reactive improvement to that more primi- 
‘institution.’ A nation without schools is 
hopelessly inferior, be its‘* homes’’ never so active. 
We must remember that children of all races 
have homes, but only the children of civilized 
races have schools; or, to put it in due sequence, 
that schools make civilized races. There will be 
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no opposition made on this line. We all know 
the value of education,—or think we do. We are 
used to schools and their benefits. But we still 
maintain that, although beyond .a certain age of 
the child the home is patently inadequate to his 
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needs, below tiat age it is perfectly sufficient; and 
that, although beyond a certain age of the child 
the mother is patently inadequate as a teacher, 
below that age she is perfectly sufficient. For 
the care and education of our college boys and 
girls we are glad to pay large sums, to endow great 
institutions, and to secure the leaders of science for 
instructors; in their mental progress we take great 
pride and interest; and their physical exercises we 
follow with vast crowds of spectators and thunderous 
applause. But the care and education of our baby 
boys and girls we contentedly leave in the hands 
of the lowest grade of unskilled labor! No insti- 
tutions for them! We fear the very word. 

Millions of dollars to endow the institutions for 
the youths and maidens!—not a cent to endow 
any institution for the babies!—except for the 
pauper babies aforementioned. No trained minds 
of careful educators for the babies!—any Irish girl 
will do, or negress, or young immigrant of some 
sort. Their mental progress, if noted at all, is 
merely a topic for ill-advised comment, fatuous 
admiration, or laughter, and their physical culture 
is unthought of. Why this callous indifference to 
the needs of little children? We love them well 
enough, —why do we not do better by them? We 
assume that we are doing all that is necessary, — 
that home and mother are quite enough. 

It cannot be too often repeated that, under this 
system, our children are brought up by house- 
servants. In nine cases out of ten the servants 
are also the mothers; in the tenth case, the mother 
is the lady of the house, and the hired servants take 
care of the children. The grade of labor is the 
same, hired or married. 


Ordinary Homes Give No Evidence of Fitness 


The care and culture of the body and brain dur- 
ing its most important years, those years of impres- 
sionable infancy when life-habits are formed, — 
habits of health or disease, of right brain action 
or wrong brain action, —this care and culture must 
be furnished by a woman working ten to fourteen 
hours a day as a housewife, or by the ‘‘nurse- 
maid,’’ who is not asked to furnish special com- 
petence or even special inclination. A casual 
observation of these functionaries, as seen in our 
parks and stately avenues, shows that they could 
give no evidence of either if it was asked. 

We do tacitly blame the surrender of children 
to the care of servants, but it is our unfailing cus- 
tom,—when we can afford it. The mother of the 
richer classes, if caught in the act of attending 
upon her children, apologetically explains that the 
nurse was obliged to go somewhere, or that she is 
temporarily without one. There are exceptions, 
but this is the rule. Where there are no servants, 
and the mother does all the housework, we then 
suppose that children may be properly cared for 
by their cook-laundress-seamstress-chambermaid 
nurse and teachers, by the overmastering force of 
maternal instinct. The myth of maternal instinct 
covers a multitude of sins. Instinct is inherited 
habit, become automatic through long, unvarying 
repetition. Change the conditions and it does not 
work,—new instinct must be slowly acquired. It 
takes many generations under the same conditions 
to accumulate an instinct. Even at its best in- 
stinct does not make life safe and healthy for the 
little animals, —it only tries to. An ounce of in- 
telligence is better than a pound of instinct; and 
special liking, with special talent, training, and ex- 
perience is better than all the instinct of all the 
animals that ever ran or swam or crawled or flew. 
Even if the centuries of successive change in 
human life had left us any instinct worth the name, 
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What is all tasteless luxury to this? 


how can even instinct work when the proud pos- 
sessor is forced to spend her time in the kitchen, 
or the laundry? She has to take the baby with 
her to the kitchen or the laundry, and there he 
burns and scalds and cuts and pricks and smears 
himself, under instinct’s sheltering wings. Some- 
times, while instinct is hanging out the clothes, he 
falls into the hot suds and does not recover. 


Children Suffer 


Nine homes in ten are workshops where the 
mothers do the work. A workshop is Not the best 
place in which to bring up children. And a work- 
ing woman of that order is NoT the best person to 
care for and educate them. What safety there is 
for the child and peace for the mother are attained 
by a crude and cruel system of discipline, —a sys- 
tem which is based on utter ignorance of the child’s 
real needs, and on the harsh compulsion of neces- 
sity in this dirty and dangerous workshop. Al- 
most all the so-called ‘‘naughtiness’’ of a baby’s 
life—the sorrow and shame, the tears and pain, 
the stark injustice and blind, impotent rebellion, 
—is due not to any real fault in character, or to 
any vicious or rude behavior, but simply and solely 
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There is a shrine within thy little heart 


to the child’s unavoidable contact with the furni- 
ture and decorations, —with the conflicting indus- 
tries and the adult customs of the home. The 
home is not built for the comfort and convenience 

. of little children, but for adults. It is not furnished 
and decorated for the pleasure and culture of little 
children, but for adults. Its endless labors, with 
their varying degrees of dirt and danger, are by 
no means adapted to the needs of a child’s first 
years. 


Rearing Children Is not yet Done scientifically 


The child's life is continually cramped and dis- 
torted, his processes of growth are checked, and 
his health and happiness are greatly interfered 
with, because he is confined to the home, and the 
home is not arranged to meet the claims of a little 
child. The baby is never safe from the time he 
can crawl. ‘‘I can’t take my eyes off that child 
one single minute but he gets into some mischief !’’ 
What do we mean by ‘‘mischief?’’ Merely that 
the baby is in a sewing room, or a cooking room, 
or a washing room, or an eating room, or some 
room full of articles beloved by his elders, and 
that the exercise of his natural activities brings 
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harm to the property of the adults,—or to him. 
Suppose babies were all placed where there was 
nothing that they could hurt.or which could hurt 
them! Is this an inconceivable ideal? We do it 
for chickens, —we do it for pigs, —we do it for any 
kind of creature that we make a business of raising. 
Child-raising is not a business yet,—merely an in- 
stinct. It is not even an instinct,—whatever it 
might have been ten thousand years ago. Itisa 
mere haphazard bunch of conflicting habits, half- 
forgotten traditions, and old saws. If you study 
cattle-raising, you are given tables of figures, vol- 
umes of established facts, methods and systems, 
proofs and illustrations. Study baby-raising,—in 
the home,—and you are given a proverb of some 
ancient race, an opinion of defunct grandmothers, 
or the baseless personal decision of the present 
authority, the mother. 

The only knowledge we have is slowly being 
built up by observation of children that are in in- 
stitutions such as schools, —where numbers can be 
studied by persons who know how. There are 
millions of babies born to us every year. They 
are ours collectively, as well as their parents’ sep- 
arately. Babies are not private property. They 
are not owngd like slaves. They are citizens, and 
they have their rights. No private family could 
make a proper place for them any more than for 
older children,—the home is not a schoolhouse, 
not a kindergarten, and not a baby-garden, either. 
But just as several wealthy families maintain a 
private kindergarten for their children, so could 
they maintain a baby-garden if they would; and 
just as a wise, progressive state makes public pro- 
vision for colleges, schools, and kindergartens, so 
it can carry education one step farther and give 
its mighty help to the still younger child. One 
instant error into which we fall, when such a 
proposition is made, is the reference to the death 
rate in foundling asylums and baby hospitals. 
There is no such record for the day nursery. The 
day nursery has given proof, beyond question, that 
babies can be cared for, in groups, more health- 
fully and happily than in their homes. It is a 
common experience of the créche to have the little 
ones taken home Saturday nights well and come 
back Monday morning sick. 


This Will not Separate a Child from Its Mother 


‘«But these are the children of the poorest and 
most ignorant mothers!—of course, the créche is 
better for them!’’ will be answered. 

Yes, but the créche,as we now have it, is but the 
crudest, most limited attempt to care for just this 
class of children; no more to be compared to what 
a house for babies might be than a dame school 
compares to Harvard University. It is not pro- 
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posed to separate the child from the mother, 
save as-all civilized children are separated when 
they go to school, as our poor children are now 
when they play in the streets, or as ourrich children 
are when they walk out for exercise. It is proposed 
merely that, during the hours when little children 
are at present cared for by servants, they be cared 
for by the wisest and most efficient teachers and 
trained nurses; that, instead of passing the crucial 
years of babyhood tumbling around the floors of 
workshops, prisoned in costly nurseries, or strapped 
in baby carriages, those years be passed in the free 
use of their bodies and minds, among surroundings 
intended for their use, and under the wise, well- 
measured care of those who honor this great work 
enough to give their lives to it. Children so 
guarded need never know disease,—unless they 
inherit it. They need never be crushed by an 
imputed ‘‘naughtiness.’’ Mere physical freedom, 
the natural action of the body, and such safe and 
simple provision of soft ropes and mattresses as 
would allow right exercise, would keep a healthy 
baby “‘ good’”’ for hours. 


All Babies Need the Best Care and Culture 


If the mother really loved children, if she really 
cared for the best education of children, and if 
she were a competent, properly trained person to 
have charge of children, —why, then she would be 
one of these teachers and would have her children 
under her care with oth.zrs. Few women have the 
natural faculty required. Few can command the 
special training necessary. When one does have 
the faculty and the training, it should be shared 
by many children, partly because they need it, and 
partly because it is too strong a dose to concen- 
trate on one or two at a time. A share in the 
highest kind of care and culture,—that is what 
our babies want; not the whole of the lowest, or 
the hot focus of one entire expert on one child. 
This can never be attained athome. It can never 
be attained by the average mother or the average 
nurse. Superior skill means a narrowing selection 
of the best; and those best can only apply their 
valuetonumbers bytreating them in groups. A babe 
does not lose its mother, any more than a school 
child loses his mother. He does not lose the home. 
But his daily care and education are recognized as 
of sufficient importance to have a suitable place 
prepared for them and suitable persons prepared 
for them as well. Not the care and training of 
ignorance and aborted instinct, given in the in- 
tervals of sordid industries; not the unsanitary, 
inconvenient, and unsafe accommodation of the 
workshop, but a provision more in keeping with 
the march of twentieth-century civilization is what 
we need to create a better place for young children. 


Little Stories about Abraham Lincoln 


Galusha A. Grow. [Speaker of the House of Representatives, 1861-’63] 


A CALLER at the White House, during Mr. Lin- 

coln’s early days in office, was an army of- 
ficer who had been dismissed from the service. 
The President listened patientiy to the elaborate 
defense he had prepared, and said that, even upon 
his own statement of the case, there was no warrant 
for executive interference. The man withdrew 
only to seek, a few days later, a second interview, 
but without accomplishing his purpose. A third 
time he boldly forced himself into the presence 
of the President, who again listened to a state- 
ment of the case, and, at its conclusion, again 
declared he could do nothing for him. 

««Well,’’ said the offrcer, as he turned to de- 
part, ‘‘I see you are fully determined not to do me 
justice.’’ 

The President, at these words, arose from his 
desk, and, seizing his caller by the collar, marched 
him to the door, saying, as he ejected him into 
the passage: ‘‘Sir, I give you fair warning never 
to show yourself in this room again. I can bear 
censure, but not insult.’” The man, in a whining 
tone, begged for his papers, which he had dropped. 
««Begone, sir,’’ said the President, ‘‘ your papers 
will be sent to you. I never wish to see your face 
again.”’ 

William H. Herndon, his old law partner, some- 
where declares that Mr. Lincoln read less and 
thought more than any other man of his sphere in 
America. A few books, however, he read and 
reread with loving care. The Bible and Shake- 
speare’s works were scarcely ever out of his mind; 
he was fond of the poems of Burns and Hood, 
and he found delight in the verses of Bryant and 
Whittier, and of Holmes, whose ‘‘The Last Leaf’’ 


he knew by heart, and used often to repeat with 
deep feeling. Many of his published writings bear 
witness to Mr. Lincoln's close and reverent ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, and nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the most vital influence in his life 
and conduct, during his last years, was his belief 
in and dependence upon a personal God. It was 
an influence whose force was felt by all who shared 
or came into close touch with his daily life. Joshua 
F. Speed, a friend of Mr. Lincoln’s youth, being 
in Washington in the summer of 1864, was invited 
out to the Soldier's Home to spend the night. 
Entering the President's room unannounced, he 
found him sitting near a window, intently reading 
his Bible. 

‘‘T am glad to see you so profitably engaged,’’ 
said Speed. 

‘«Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I am profitably en- 
gaged.”’ 

‘‘When I knew you in early life,’’ continued 
Speed, ‘‘you were a skeptic and so was I. If 
you have recovered from your skepticism, I am 
sorry to say that I have not.’’ 

‘You are wrong, Speed,’’ said the President, 
placing his hand on his friend's shoulder, and 
gazing earnestly into his face. ‘‘Take all of this 
Book upon reason that you can, and the balance 
on faith, and you will live and die a happier man."’ 

Save for an occasional visit to the theater, there 
was little recreation in Mr. Lincoln’s life in the 
White House. He dined at six o’ clock, and spent 
most of his evenings in his office. ‘‘There,’’ John 
Hay writes, ‘‘he was not often suffered to be 
alone. He frequently passed the evening there, 
with a few friends, in frank and free conversation.”’ 
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‘Friendship! Mysterious cement of the Soul! 
Sweet'ner of Life, and solder of Society! 
| owe thee much.” 


The 


‘“TINCOLN has nothing only plenty of friends, ’’ 

“ was often said of the young Illinois lawyer. 
Poor in purse as he was, he was rich in his friend- 
ships, and he rose largely by their aid. ‘*Win 
hearts, and you have hands and purses,’’ said 
Lord Burleigh, cynically phrasing a great social 
principle. 

No young man starting in life could have bet- 
ter capital than plenty of friends. They will 
strengthen his credit, support him in every great 
effort, and make him what, unaided, he could 
never be. Friends of the right sort will help him 
more to be happy and successful than much 
money or great learning. 

When Garfield entered Williams College, he 
won the friendship of its president, Mark Hop- 
kins. Years afterwards, when president of the 
United States, he said: «‘If I could be taken back 
into boyhood, to-day, and have all the libraries and 
apparatus of a university, with ordinary routine 
professors, offered me on the one hand, and on 
the other a great, luminous, rich-souled man,such 
as Doctor Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a tent 
in the woods alone, I should say, ‘Give me Dr. 
Hopkins for my college course, rather than any 
university with only routine professors.’ '’ 

o 7. 

Charles James Fox, unfortunate in his home 
training, had his defects largely remedied through 
his association with Edmund Burke. 

History, both sacred and profane, is full of ex- 
amples of the effects of friendship on character 
and works. Did not the friendship of David and 
Jonathan bring out all that was best in both those 
royal souls? Would Aquila and Priscilla have de- 
veloped so grandly without the friendship of St. 
Paul? What would Cicero have been without 
Atticus, or Xenophon without Socrates ? 

‘* What is the secret of your life?’’ asked Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning of Charles Kingsley. ‘Tell 
me that I may make mine beautiful, too.’’ «<I had 
a friend,’’ was the reply. This is the secret of 
many a great and successful life. Many a man 
would have lain down disheartened, long before he 
reached his goal, but for the stimulus and en- 
couragement of some friend whose name the world 
has never heard. Hundreds who are lauded in 
the press and honored all over the world for their 
achievements owe their success largely to the en- 
couragement of wives, mothers, sisters, or other 
special friends. 

The average man little realizes how great a part 
even of his material success he owes to his friends. 
He takes to himself the entire credit of every 
achievement, boasting of his own marvelous in- 
sight, judgment, and hard work. However, if we 
should take out of our lives every thing con- 
tributed, directly or indirectly, by friends; if we 
should eliminate the inspiration and the free ad- 
vertising they have given us; and if we should 
deduct from our popularity the percentage due to 
their good words, and give up situations they 
helped us to gain, the majority of us would find 
a great shrinkage in what we thought our own 
achievement. 

a - 


A young lawyer starting in practice often has 
plenty of time to cultivate friends, and that is the 
wisest thing he can do. If he is popular, every 
one who knows him is trying to help him to suc- 
ceed. His friends tell others that he will be sure 
to make his mark, and that they would not be 
surprised to see him in the legislature or in con- 
gress, or, perhaps, on the supreme court bench. 
No matter how able or how brilliant he may be, 
or how well versed in the niceties of the law, very 
few will be willing to intrust cases to an inexpe- 
rienced young man if he is not supported by this 
mouth to mouth recommendation of friends. 

It is the same with a young physician trying to 
get astart. All his friends are anxious to lend 
him a helping hand. They know how difficult it 
is for an untried physician, even if thoroughly 
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prepared, to establish sufficient confidence in his 
skill to induce people to trust him with patients 
in preference to old, experienced practitioners. 
They praise his skill; they tell how sick they were 
and how quickly he aided them. In a short time 
the whole neighborhood begins to look favorably 
on him, and, of course, he gets patients. 

The case of a young merchant beginning with 
small capital differs only in kind from that of an 
author, lawyer, or physician. No matter how 
honest he may be or how square in his dealings, 
he is unknown and untried. He has to win his 
way to the favor of the general public. The busi- 
ness maxim, ‘‘A pleased customer is the best ad- 
vertisement”’ is a tribute to the commercial value 
of friendship, for one must feel friendly to recom- 
mend a store and its goods. 


However, the service that friends render in ad- 
vancing our material interests is the lowest stand- 
point from which friendship can be viewed. To 
choose our friends with an eye to their commercial 
value to us would be to proclaim ourselves un- 
worthy of the friendship of any noble soul, and in- 
deed incapable of winning any friendship worthy 
of the name. 

It is in relation to their effect on character that 
friends must be estimated at their real value. Dr. 
Hillis says that ‘‘destiny is determined by friend- 
ship; fortune is made or marred when a youth 
neglects his companions.’’ Character is tinted by 
the friends to which we attach ourselves. We 
borrow their color, whether it be black or white. 
We absorb their qualities, whether they be noble 
or ignoble. ‘‘Men become false,’’ says Charles 
Kingsley, ‘‘if they live with liars; cynics, if they 
live with scorners; mean, if they live with the 
covetous; affected, if they live with the affected; 
and actually catch the expressions of each other's 
faces.’’ 

Beecher said he was never quite the same man 
again after he had read Ruskin’s works. No one 
is quite the same again who has been touched by 
a noble friendship, and has felt the expression of 
a lofty mind, stirring the divinity within him and 
giving him a glimpse of his real self. 


a * 


Some people act like a tonic or an invigorating 
and refreshing breeze. They make us feel like 
new beings. Under the inspiration of their pres- 
ence, we can say and do things which it would be 
impossible for us to say and do under different 
conditions. One stimulates my thought, quickens 
my faculties, sharpens my intellect, opens the 
floodgates of language and sentiment and awakens 
the poetic within me, while another dampens my 
enthusiasm, closes the door of expansion, and 
chills me to the very center of my being. There 
emanates from him an atmosphere which para- 
lyzes thought, dwarfs expression. 

‘Our chief want in life,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is 
somebody who shall make us do what we can. 
This is the service of a friend. With him we are 
easily great. There is a sublime attraction in him 
to whatever virtue there isin us. How he flings 
wide open the door of existence! What questions 
we ask of him! What an understanding we have! 
How few words are needed! It is the only real 
society. A real friend doubles my possibilities, 
adds his strength to mine, and makes a well-nigh 
irresistible force possible to me.”’ 

The example or encouragement of a friend has 
proved the turning-point in many a life. How 
many dull boys and girls have been saved from 
failure and unhappiness by discerning teachers or 
friends who saw in them possibilities that no one 
else could see, and of which they were themselves 
unconscious! Those who appreciate us, who help 
to build up instead of destroying our self-confi- 
dence, double our power of accomplishment. In 
their presence we feel strong and equal to almost 
any task that may confront us. 
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**Friends are each other's mirrors, and should be 
Ciearer than crystal or the mountain springs, 
And free from clouds, design, or flattery.’’ 


iends 


Many people living to-day almost worship the 
memory of Phillips Brooks. Filled with an in- 
tense belief in man’s possibilities, he aroused 
many a mediocre youth to a realization of the 
strength that lay dormant within him, made him 
feel almost a giant, and inspired him to do things 
of which he would not otherwise have believed 
himself capable. He made those who came. in 
contact with him feel that it was mean and con- 
temptible to look down when they could look up, 
to grovel when they could soar, or to do the lower 
when the higher was possible. 

Ah, there is no other stimulator, helpmeet, or 
joy-giver like a true friend! Well might Cicero 
say: ‘They seem to take away the sun from the 
world who withdraw friendship from life; for we 
have received nothing better from the immortal 
gods, nothing more delightful.”’ 

Friendship is no one-sided affair, but an ex- 
change of soul qualities. There can be no friend- 
ship without reciprocity. One can not receive all 
and give nothing, or give all and receive nothing, 
and expect to experience the joy and fullness of 
true companionship. 

a * 


Those who would make friends must cultivate 
the qualities which are admired and which attract. 
If you are mean, stingy, and selfish, nobody will 
admire you. You must cultivate generosity and 
large-heartedness; you must be magnanimous, and 
tolerant; you must have positive qualities; for a 
negative, shrinking, apologizing, roundabout man 
is despised. You must cultivate courage and bold- 
ness; for a coward has few friends. You must be- 
lieve in yourself. If you do not, others will not 
believe in you. You must look upward, and be 
hopeful, cheery, and optimistic. No one will be 
attracted to a gloomy pessimist. 2 

The moment a man feels that you havea real 
live interest in his welfare, and that you do not 
ask about his business, profession, book, or article 
merely out of courtesy, you will get his attention, 
and will interest him. You will tie him to you 
just in proportion to the intensity and unselfish- 
ness of your interest in him. But if you are self- 
ish, and think of nothing but your own advance- 
ment; if you are wondering how you can use 
everybody to help you along; if you look upon 
every man or woman you are introduced to as so 
much more possible success-capital; if you meas- 
ure people by the amount of business they can 
send you, or the number of new clients, patients, 
or readers of your book they can secure for you, 
they will look upon you in the same way. 

If you have friends, don’t be afraid to express 
your friendship; don’t be afraid to tell them that 
you admire or love them. If you love anybody, 
why not say so? If you enjoy any one’s company, 
why not say so? Itcosts you nothing; it may mean 
everything to your friend, and to your friendship. 

A lady was asked how she managed to get 
along so well with disagreeable people. ‘‘It is 
very simple,’’ she replied; ‘all I do is to try to 
make the most of their good qualities and pay no 
attention to their disagreeable ones.’’ No better 
formula by which to win and hold friends could 
be found. 


a - 


A man should start out in life with the deter- 
mination to never sacrifice his friendships. He 
must keep them alive or sacrifice a part of his 
manhood and a part of his success. There must 
be a live wire kept continually between him and 
them. 

‘«Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel;’’ and, as old friends are removed by death 
or other causes, do not fail to replace them. You 
can not afford to narrow the circle of your friends, 
for the measure of your success and happiness, 
and your usefulness will be largely proportioned 
to the number and quality of your friends. 


is somebody who shall make us do what we can’”’ 
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Mas¥ calls and letters from girls who wish to 
study architecture have been received by me 
and its growing popularity as an occupation for 
women is a recognized fact. A few suggestions 
and a little advice on the subject from one who 
has ‘been through the mill,’’ so to speak, may be 
of help to others who are contemplating such work. 
In the first place, we will consider the qualities 
which are necessary for success in architecture. 
The most essential of these is artistic ability, but, 
in addition to this, one must have a thorough 
knowledge of construction, business ability, and a 
certain amount of physical endurance. The av- 
erage girl who desires to enter the profession thinks 
only of the artistic side of the work, and, as a rule, 
knows nothing of construction and has little busi- 
ness ability or physical strength. While the artistic 
ability is the most essential, it can easily be seen 
that one must also be mechanical, although he 
may acquire a knowledge of construction far more 
easily than he can cultivate an artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Although girls are lacking in many of the quali- 
fications necessary for success in the work, yet in 
many ways they are eminently fitted for it. They 
are naturally more studious and conscientious than 
men and will take more trouble over details. 
Then, too, they know far better than any man the 
needs of ahome. For this reason, if for no other, 
I am convinced that a woman architect, as a rule, 
should confine herself to domestic architecture and 
interior decoration. She should, at present, be 
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content with this. This is the age of specialists, and, 
just as an eye-specialist is as much respected as a 
general practitioner, so the designer of homes is as 
great as the ‘‘all-round’’ architect. There are a 
few among the women in architecture who have 
gained renown as designers of large buildings and 
whose ambition will not allow them to stop at the 
building of houses. These are exceptional cases, 
but for the great majority it is far better that they 
confine their efforts to domestic architecture, com- 
bining with this the interior decoration of the 
house. Domestic architecture is not so small a 
field as it might seem, at first thought, for there 
are great possibilities for improvement there, and 
it remains for thoughtful, painstaking women to 
study the problem. : 

As to the training which is necessary for awoman 
architect, if it is possible, she should obtain a col- 
lege education, for this is the best foundation for 
any profession, and the mental training thus re- 
ceived is of inestimable value. After leaving col- 
lege, she should enter one of the best of the schools 
of architecture which are open to women. If this 
is not possible, she should not choose a second- 
rate school. As an alternative, it would be far 
better for her to study architecture and designing 
under the advice of some good architect or pro- 
fessor of architecture, if she should be so fortunate 
as to find such a one who is willing to help her. 
If she can not do this, let her ask a good practical 
draughtsman who has been through the schools to 
lay out a course of study for her to follow. Under 
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no consideration should she attempt to study ar- 
chitecture through correspondence schools. While 
these institutions may be of the greatest value to 
students of other professions, it is time and money 
wasted for a student of architecture to attempt to 
learn her profession by ‘‘absent treatment.’’ 

She should read the histories of architecture, — 
Rosengarten’s work for styles in general, T. Roger 
Smith’s for Gothic, Von Reber’s ‘‘Medizval and 
Classical Architecture,’ and, if she can read 
French, Viollet-le-Duc’ s is very useful. The study 
of the classical orders and academical design is the 
best basis that one can have. Vignola’s book on 
classical orders is very good, and a student should 
study this until she is able to draw the different 
orders from memory. For academical design, 
there is Croquis’s ‘* D’ Architecture,’’ which pub- 
lishes the prize drawings of LZ’ Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and it is very good practice to take the programmes 
given ‘out for academical problems in the different 
schools and practice in working these out for 
yourself, 

The public libraries, all over the country, have 
collections of photographs and drawings of the best 
architecture in the world; and, if one can not see 
the originals, these are next best for the student. 
She should also make free-hand sketches, begin- 
ning at first with merely the outline of such ob- 
jects as Greek vases, then art museum casts, and 
finally buildings. In sketching, however, she must 
select only those objects which are considered 


best in design. 
Sun 


“ow the rays of Old Sol are being used in Southern 
California to pump water and make steam 


[7 seems daring and wonderful enough, the idea of setting the sun itself to 
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if we left it shiny it would re-reflect some of the heat which comes from the 





do the heavy work of men, producing the power which will help to turn 
the wheels of this age of machinery. At Los Angeles, California, I went 
out to see the sun at work pumping water. The solar motor, as it is called, 
was set up at one end of a great inclosure where ostriches are raised. I 
don’t know which interested me more at first, the sight of these tall birds 
striding with dignity about their roomy pens, or sitting on their big, yellow 
eggs,—just as we imagine them wild in the desert,—or the huge, strange 
creation of man by which the sun is made to toil. I do not believe I could 
have guessed the purpose of this unique invention, if I had not known what 
to expect. I might have hazarded the opinion that it was some new and 
monstrous searchlight: beyond that, I think my imagination would have 
failed me. It resembled a huge inverted lamp shade or possibly a tre- 
mendous iron-ribbed colander, bottomless, set on its edge and supported by 
a steel framework. Near by there was a little wooden building which 
served as a shop or engine house. A trough full of running water led away 
on one side, and from within came the steady ‘‘chug-chic, chug-chug’’ of 
machinery, apparently a pump. So this was the sun-subduer! On a little 
closer inspection, with an audience of ostriches, very sober, looking over 
the fence behind me and wondering, I suppose, if I had a cracker in my 
pocket, I made out some other very interesting particulars in regard to this 
strange invention. The colander-like device was, in reality, I discovered, 
made up of hundreds and hundreds (nearly one thousand, eight hundred in 
all,) of small mirrors, the reflecting side turned inward, set in rows on a strong 
steel framework which composed the body of the great colander. By look- 
ing up through the hole in the bottom of the colander I was astonished at 
the sight of an object of such brightness that it dazzled my eyes. It looked, 
indeed, like a miniature sun, or at least like a huge arc light, or a white-hot 
column of metal. Indeed, it was white-hot, glowing, burning hot,—a slim 
cylinder of copper set in the exact center of the colander. At the top there 
was a jet of white steam like a plume, for this was the boiler of this extraor- 
dinary engine. 


Absolute Simplicity Is the Basis on Which the Motor Is Operated 


“It is all very simple when you come to see it,’’ the manager was 
saying to me. ‘‘ Every boy has tried the experiment of flashing the sun- 
shine into his chum’s window with a mirror. Well, we simply utilize that 
principle. By means of these hundreds of mirrors we reflect the light and 
heat of the sun on a single point at the center of what you have described 
as the colander. Here we have the cylinder of steel containing the water 
which we wish heated for steam. This cylinder is thirteen and one-half 
feet long, and will hold one hundred gallons of water. If you could see it 
cold, instead of glowing with heat, you would find it jet black, for we cover 
it with a peculiar heat-xbsorbing substance made partly of lampblack, for 


mirrors. The cold water runs in at one end through this flexible metallic 
hose, and the steam goes out at the other through a similar hose to the 
engine in the house.’’’ é 

Though this colander, or ‘‘ reflector,’’ as it is called, is thirty-three and 
one-half feet in diameter at the outer edge, and weighs over four tons, it is 
yet balanced perfectly on its tall standards, It is, indeed, mounted very 
much like a telescope, in meridian, and a common little clock in the en- 
gine room operates it so that it always faces the sun, like a sunflower, 
looking east in the morning and west in the evening, and: gathering up the 
burning rays of the sun and throwing them upon the boiler at the center. 
In the engine house I found a pump at work, chug-chugging like any 
pump run by steam power, and the water raised by sun power flowing 
merrily away. The manager told me that he could easily get ten horse 
power, and that, if the sun was shining brightly, he could heat cold water 
in an hour to produce one hundred and fifty pounds of steam. 


It Will Withstand a Wind Velocity of One Hundred Miles an Hour 


The wind sometimes blows a gale in Southern California, and I asked 
the manager what provision had been made for keeping this huge reflector 
from blowing away. 

‘«Provision is made for varying wind pressures,’’ he said, ‘‘so that the 
machine is always locked in any position, and may only be moved by the 
operating mechanism unless, indeed, the whole structure should be carried 
away. It is designed to withstand a wind velocity of one hundred miles an 
hour. It went through the high gales of the November storm without a 
particle of damage. One of the peculiar characteristics of its construction 
is that it avoids wind pressure as much as possible.’’ 

The operation of the motor is so simple that it requires very little hu- 
man labor. When power is desired, the reflector must be swung into focus, 
that is, pointed exactly toward the sun, which is done by turning a crank. 
This is not beyond the power of a good-sized boy. There is an indicator 
which readily shows when a true focus is obtained. After this has been 
done, the reflector follows the sun closely all day. In about an hour the 
engine can be started by the turn of the throttle valve. As the engine is 
automatic and self-oiling, it runs without further attention. The supply of 
water to the boiler is also automatic, and is maintained at a constant height 
without any danger of too much or too little water. Steam pressure is con- 
trolled by means of a safety valve, so that it may never reach a dangerous 
point. The steam passes from the engine to the condenser and thence to 
the boiler, and the process is repeated indefinitely. 

Having now a solar motor, let us see what it is good for, and what is 
expected of it. Of course, when the sun does not shine, the motor does 
not work, so that its usefulness would be much curtailed in a very cloudy 
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e England, for instance, but here in Southern California and in 
esert region of the United States and Mexico, to say nothing of 
» Africa, where the sun shines almost continuously, the solar 
; its greatest sphere of usefulness, —and, indeed, its greatest need; 
ds of long sunshine—the deserts, —are also the lands of parched 
sness, with little rain, so that the invention of a motor which will 
unshine for pumping water has a peculiar value here. 
solar motor is expected to operate at all seasons of the year, re- 
ess of all climatic conditions, with the single exception of cloudy skies. 
kes no difference whatever. The best results from the first model 
experimental work at Denver were obtained at a time when the 
m which the water was pumped was covered with a thick coating 
But, of course, the length of the solar day is greater in summer, 
more heat and more power. The motor may be depended upon for 
ym about one and one-half hours after sunrise to within half an hour 
nset. In the summer time this would mean about twelve hours’ con- 
imping. 
ink what such an invention will mean, if practically successful, to the 
Spread all 
country of Arizona, New Mexico, Southern California, and other 
ure thousands of miles of canals to bring in water from the rivers, 
gating the deserts, and there are untold numbers of windmills and 
und gasoline pumps which accomplish the same purpose more labo- 
Think what a new source of cheap power will do, —making valu- 
indreds of acres of desert land, and providing homes for thousands 
Indeed, a practical solar motor might make habitable 
1e Sahara Desert. It can be used in many other ways besides for 
1g water. Threshing machines might be run by this power, and, 
into electricity and saved up in storage batteries, it might be 
or lighting houses, even for cooking dinners, or, in fact, for any pur- 
requiring power. 
hese solar motors can be built at no great expense. I was told that 
‘rse-power plants would cost about two hundred dollars per horse 
ind one-hundred-horse-power plants about one hundred dollars per 
ower. This would include the entire plant, with engine and pump 
te. When it is considered that the annual rental of electric power 
juently fifty dollars per horse power, whether it is used or not, it will 
that the solar motor means a great deal, especially in connection 
ition enterprises. 
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vice to Utilize the Sun’s Heat directly Will Become Necessary 


time is coming—long- headed inventors saw it many years ago, — 

yme device for the direct utilization of the sun’s heat will be a 
The world is now using its coal at a very rapid rate, and its 

for fuel purposes,—has already nearly disappeared, so that, within 

y or two, new ways of furnishing heat and power must be devised 
human race will perish of cold and hunger. Fortunately there are 
irces of power at hand: the waterfalls, —the Niagaras, —which,con- 

d into electricity, may yet heat our sitting rooms and cook our dinners. 
also wind power, now used to a limited extent by means of wind- 





Operating the huge motor re- 
quires very little human labor 


mills. 


But greater than either of these sources is the unlimited potential- 
ity of the tides of the sea, which men have sought in vain to harness, and 
the direct heat of the sun itself. Some time in the future these will be sub- 
dued to the purposes of men, becoming, perhaps, our main dependence for 
heat and power. 


When we come to think of it, the harnessing of the sun is not so very 


strange. In fact, we have had it in actual use since the coming of man 
upon the earth, only indirectly. Without the sun there would be nothing | 
here,—no men, no life. Coal is nothing but stored-up, bottled sunshine. 
The sunlight of a million years ago produced forests, which, falling, were 
buried in the earth and changed into coal. So, when we put coal in the 
cook-stove, we may truthfully say. that we are boiling the kettle with million- 
year-old sunshine. Similarly there would be no waterfalls for us to chain 
and convert into electricity, as we have chained Niagara, if the sun did not 
evaporate the water of the sea, take it up in clouds, and afterwards empty 
the clouds in rain on the mountain-tops, whence the water tumbles down 
again to the sea. So no wind would blow without the sun to work changes 
in the air. In short, therefore, we have been using the sunlight all these 
years, hardly knowing it, but not directly. Think of the tremendous amount 
of heat which comes to the earth from the sun! Every boy has tried using 
a burning glass, which, focusing a few inches of the sun’s rays, will set fire 
to paper or cloth. 


John Ericsson once Invented a Solar Motor, but It Was not Practical 


Professor Langley says that ‘‘the heat which the sun, when near the 
zenith, radiates upon the deck of a steamship, would suffice, could it be 
turned into work without loss, to drive her at a fair rate of speed.’’ 

The knowledge of this enormous power going to waste daily and hourly 
has inspired many inventors to work on the problem of the solar motor. 
Among the greatest of these was the famous Dane, John Ericsson, who in- 
vented the iron-clad ‘‘ Monitor.’’ He constructed a really workable solar 
motor, different in construction but similar in principle to the one in Cali- 
fornia which I have described. In 1876,Ericsson said: ‘‘ Upon one square 
mile, using only one-half of the surface and devoting the rest to buildings, 
roads, etc., we can drive sixty-four thousand, eight hundred steam engines, 
each of one hundred horse power, simply by the heat radiating from the 
sun. Archimedes, having completed his calculation of the force of a lever, 
said that he could move the earth; I affirm that the concentration of the 
heat radiated by the sun would produce a force capable of stopping the 
earth in its course.’” He was a firm believer in the truth of his theories, and 
devoted the last fifteen years of his life and one hundred thousand dollars 
to experimental work on his solar engine. 

For various reasons Ericsson's invention was not a practical success, 
But, now that modern inventors with their advancing knowledge of mechan- 
ics have turned their attention to the problem, and now that the need of the 
solar motor is greater than before, especially in the world’s deserts, we may 
look to see a practical and successful machine. Perhaps the California 
motor may prove the solution of the problem. Perhaps it will need im- 
provements, which use and experience will indicate. Perhaps it is left for 
a reader of these words to discover the great secret and make his fortune. 





Nothing to Suggest 


ROY FARRELL GREENE 


My Uncle Hi’s mind has an equable poise,. 
Through seasons of drought and of raining; 
nm worry,’’ he says, ‘‘ we lose sight of our joys, 
And we spend too much time in complaining. 

f the Lord, in His wisdom, sends blessing or 

blight, 
"tl take what He sees fit to proffer, 

For I'm firm in the faith that He’s runnin’ 

things right, 
An’ | have no suggestions to offer. 


**To the Lord, when in travail, no dolorous plea 
| make, for my creed’s not so narrow 
As to think for a moment He'll lose sight 
of me, 
When he notes e’en the fall of the sparrow. 
He is there on His throne, an’ so just is His 
rule, 
Alike to the saint and the scoffer, 
1 sit here at home jes’ a-takin’ things cool, 
An’ | have no suggestions to offer. 


"a. a ere good world that we live in to- 
Y> 
For the good’s all the time growin’ better, 
An’,’’ my Uncle Hi adds, in his comical way, 
‘it satisfies me to the letter! 
So | jes’ keep t’ work in the shadow an’ shine, 
Bit by bit addin’ gold t’ my coffer, 


For the world’s bein’ steered by a Hand that’s 
divine, 7 


An’ | have no suggestions to offer.’’ 
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[Author of ‘‘Our Benevolent Feudalism’’] 


[In this article, Mr. Ghent takes a view opposite to that presented 
by Samuel E. Moffett, in ‘The Era of Young Men,” published in the 
August “Success.” Mr. Moffett held that the chances for success are 
as great to-day as they were fifty years ago.—The Editor.] 


w™t is now generally understood by success is the attainment, or the 

state of attainment, of high place and rich rewards. No definition 
less material of aim, or less opulent of promise, satisfies the common under- 
standing. By some, indeed, success has of late been apotheosized, and thus 
an awkward duality of meaning has attached itself to the term, just as would 
happen if the ideas of God and heaven should come to be expressed by the 
same word. Success, under this dualism, signifies not only the beatific 
state toward which most men and many women strive, but also the personal, 
if somewhat nebulous deity who, by worship and sacrifice, is to be won to 
their favor. 

With the vast majority, however, it is not the god, but the material 
heaven, which is sought. It is not pure faith, but the substance of things 
hoped for, which most concerns them. For this reason it is best to con- 
sider success in the light of the general understanding, —the attainment, or 
the state of attainment, of high place and rich rewards. We should but 
wander in the strange and unlighted ways of a new and uncharted theology if 
we should venture to discuss the character and attributes of success consid- 
ered as a new deity. He has his many priests and oracles, who, though they 
give diverse counsels and conflicting exegeses, do yet hold a sort of spiritual 
monopoly in this branch of theological interpretation. Into this province 
let no fatuous layman enter. 


Figures on Which to Base the Conditions of Service Are Unobtainable 


But of the material paradise, and the paths that lead to it, all persons 
may freely speak. We are all on the road, and the methods and directions 
of travel are the main thought in the lives of most of us. All about us is 
heard the unceasing chorus of exhortations to bestir ourselves: if resting, to 
be up.and doing; if hasting, to move faster; to do this or that, to turn here 
or there, or to cut across this field or to climb that hill, in order the more 
quickly to reach the earthly paradise. 

Under this incessant goad we strive and hasten, though often with 
drooping spirits and flagging strength. We seek to trip or to overbear those 
nearest us, that by eliminating our closest competitors we may multiply our 
chances. By all means which the law permits, and by many which it does 
not, we bear our part in the interminable struggle. Occasionally, some re- 
bellious spirit, separating himself from the throng, and pausing by the road- 
side to watch the mad scramble, asks himself, ‘‘ What is the use of this? 
What, at the best, are the real chances of the individual? Is this, in any 
event, the rightful activity of mankind, and is the goal which it seeks a 
reality or a delusion?’’ Ordinarily, he has no answer; or, if he has, it is 
profitless, for necessity goads him on to engage again in the great battle. 

The oracles of the new deity declare, with tireless iteration, that the 
chances of success are greater than ever before. But, like most oracular 
utterances, the declaration is susceptible of a number of meanings. Is it 
meant that the numerical chances are greater, or that, by reason of changes 
in industry, there are some richer prizes to be gained, or that, in paid 
service, the relative reward of energy and intelligence is greater? 

Any or all of the propositions are true, the inspired oracle will answer; 
and he will"be echoed by any number of those modern Elijahs, the success- 
ful ones, who have attained the earthly paradise, Yet, despite the oracles 
and the Elijahs, there are grave reasons for doubt. That the numerical 
chances of success have increased is improbable, almost impossible; and a 
well-nigh equal improbability attaches to the other assumptions. 

The matter of numerical chances of success is really one of statistics, if 
only the statistics could be had. It ought to be readily ascertainable, from 
authenticated figures, if the number of high places, with rich rewards at- 
tached, has increased in greater ratio than the proportion and number of 
subordinate places. Unfortunately these figures, in an adequate measure 
of comprehensiveness and detail, are not to be had. Our government sta- 
tistics are, in some respects, a blessing. To glean and prepare them fur- 
nishes work for a great number of men and diffuses good wages among a 
large part of the population. But as valuable and accurate contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge, a word so favorable can not be said of 
them. Yet occasionally they give forth gleams of real information, and from 
these one may bring light to bear on some puzzling problem. The recent 
census figures on gainful occupations are helpful,—at least, such of them 
as are gathered on schedules identical with those of 1890,—and enable us 
roughly to compare the proportion of chances. If these figures indicate 
anything, it is that the number of workers and aspirants has increased, 
along with a great increase in the number of subordinate places, and that 
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° - Be diligent; move on 
Like heaven’s great movers that enrich the earth, 
Whose moment’s sloth would show the world undone, 
And make the spring straight bury all her birth. 
Rich are the diligent who can command 
Time — nature’s stock. 

Sir William Davenant 


the number of richly rewarded places has not fully kept the pace in growth. 

There are few rich prizes in agriculture. Even if there were, the 
chances of success are dwindling. The independent or employing farmers 
increased by seven per cent., but the farm laborers by forty-seven per cent. 
There are no rich prizes in domestic and personal service, and here again 
is found a great growth in numbers. As for the professions, a liberal in- 
terpretation of the word ‘‘success’’ might allow some few instances of its 
attainment therein. A fortunate corporation lawyer, a popular historical 
novelist, a ‘‘yellow’’ journalist beating the drums and sounding the cym- 
bals in his own honor, or a physician attached to the personal service of a 
magnate, might each be considered as dwelling about the purlieus of the 
garden of success. But these are few indeed, and: the host of briefless at- 
torneys, jobless journalists, and ‘‘unavailable’’ literary persons—all of 
them constantly increasing in numbers, —bears witness to the fact that there 
is no numerical increase in the great opportunities in the professions. 

It is in trade and transportation that one gets the clearest idea of the 
changing conditions. The increase in the number of mercantile under- 
lings is, in some cases, enormous. Stenographers and typewriters have 
increased by two hundred and thirty-six per cent. ; salesmen and saleswomen, 
one hundred and thirty-one per cent.; packers, shippers, porters,and help- 
ers, one hundred and thirty per cent.; bookkeepers and accountants, sixty 
per cent.; draymen, hackmen, and teamsters, forty-nine per cent.; mes- 
sengers and errand and office boys, forty per cent. On the other hand, 
wholesale merchants have increased by thirty-six per cent., and retail mer- 
chants, by nineteen and five-tenths per cent. Those presumably affluent 
persons, the bankers and brokers, have increased one hundred and one per 
cent.; but, since nearly the whole of this increase is of money and stock 
brokers, as distinguished from commercial brokers, and since it includes 
persons from every variety of the transient, get-rich-quick and other unsta- 
ble concerns, it indicates little less than the current rage for speculation 
and the eagerness of the metropolitan sharpers to accommodate a Barnum- 
ized public. The figures for officials of banks and companies are not com- 
parable with those of 1890, owing to a difference in the schedules. As 
they stand, they show a large increase; but a proper discount, taken on the 
basis of the number of fraudulent and parasite companies in the market, 
would sensibly diminish their volume. Whatever the foregoing figures 
may be held to indicate regarding ‘‘ room at the top,’’ it is undeniable that 
they show a generous and growing spaciousness of ‘‘room at the bottom.’’ 
They give no warrant whatever for the promise of increased opportunities. 

Indeed, this lesson is exactly what one learns in looking about the big 
mercantile ‘concerns. Combination has proceeded almost steadily since 
1897; and, though the growth of independent companies has, to some ex- 
tent, operated as an offset, the consequence, as a whole, has been a lessen- 
ing of the number of secure and well-paid places. The future American 
Dickens, when he wants material for a story that ‘‘comes home to men’s 
business and bosoms,’’ may profitably seek out some of the individual 
tragedies that have resulted from any of these combinations. One instance, 
in particular, is that of the union of three enormously rich companies, 
some six years ago, in one of the textile branches. Day after day, month 
after month, for three years, throughout the clerical and managerial forces 
of the three establishments, discharges from employment were steadily 
made until one man in every four was dismissed. These places have never 
been restored, and of the persons discharged not one in fifty, it is estimated, 
has ever succeeded in gaining an equally remunerative place. 


Legal Interference Has Made It Impossible to Repeat Past Achievements 


Independent of ‘‘ trustification,’’ the movement toward more effective 
organization of working forces has reduced the number of good places. 
There are at least two firms in this city that offer to examine a firm’s organ- 
ization of help, and, by simplifying methods and making wholesale dis- 
charges, to decrease the salary list anywhere from ten to twenty-five per 
cent. One of these concerns advertises a long list of business men of New 
York, Chicago, and other cities, all of whom, presumably, have profited 
by such services. However valuable these services may be economically, 
they have served, along with other factors, to reduce the numerical oppor- 
tunities of success. 

The promise of richer rewards for the few, rather than of greater oppor- 
tunities for the many, is probably equally delusive. On this matter there 
are no data, and one man’s opinion—relative to the quality of his judgment 
and his opportunities for knowledge,—is as good as another's. That one 
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result of combination has been the creation of a number of highly paid 
places is not to be doubted. But these are not many, and their crea- 
tion has but coincided with the abolition of other well-paid places in the 
original companies that have entered into combination. Whether the salaries 
of these enviable places in the bosom of the trusts equal the salaries formerly 
paid by the original companies is a matter for dispute. In one corporation 
they will be greater, in another less, and the average no man knows. Out- 
side of the trusts there are still highly paid places, and there are still great 
opportunities for individual initiative. But there is one fact bearing upon 
this phase of the subject which is too often lost sight of. The present-day 
aspirant for success on his own initiative labors amid a different host of cir- 
cumstances from those which surrounded the magnate of the passing genera- 
tion. Through the assiduous—and, as some think, pestilent, —interference 
of legislatures and congress, it has become impossible to do some of the 
things which in past days were proper and even emulatory. The magis- 
trates of to-day laid the basis of their fortunes in a golden age when liberty 
was but slightly restricted,—when a man could do what he willed not only 
with his own, but also with his neighbor's. The progress of civilization, 
according to Huxley, has been attended by a constant setting of limits to the 
internecine struggle; and our legislators, doubtless impressed with the idea 
that civilization here in America had not yet reached its zenith, have con- 
tributed a large share of these restrictions. The sprightly activities directed 
to the wiping out of competitors, which Mr. Lloyd recounts, in his ‘‘ Wealth 
against Commonwealth,’’ as common twenty years ago, have had their day. 
With good counsel, large resources, and a friendly or financially interested 
judge, the aspirant toward an industrial dukedom may yet, at certain times 
and in favored places, repeat some of the tactics then common. But, even 
so, there are limits, for the old order has changed, yielding place to a new 
one, and in general he must conduct his campaign according to statutory re- 
strictions. Even to the ‘‘arriving’’ magnate, therefore, the richer rewards 
are promised in vain. Prizes commensurate with those of the recent past 
are not to be had. 


The Rewards of Genius Are not Commensurate with Its Achievements 


The assumption that in paid service superior intelligence and energy 
win a greater relative reward than of old is at least unproved, and is for 
many reasons doubtful. What the oracles mean by this is that a Napoleon 
or Alexander of industry can set his own price for his services. But in in- 
dustry, as well as in war and statecraft, this has always been so, and there is 
nothing whatever novel about it The phenomenally exceptional man who 
comes in sight about once in a century can, for a time at least, lay the world at 
his feet. Butno generalizations based upon such extraordinary exceptions will 
serve forthe matter inhand,. Whatthe rapt youths clustering about the altar 
rail of success want to know is whether or not the much-vaunted ‘(brains and 
hustle,’’ of which we now hear so much, are more 
richly paid, relative to the results achieved, than 
of old. The assurances are many and positive; 
but they are based, for the most part, on the most 
superficial guesswork. The monopolies, though 
benevolent, are not prodigal; and outside the mo- 
nopolies a sharp competition still reigns; the mar- 
gin of profit based on the unit of production is 
kept low; the wage-earners, through their unions, 
demand an increased share of the returns; the 
leeches of rent, interest and depreciation are ever 
at work; and miscellaneous expenses and the cost 
of material (in most cases,) are rising. Thus the 
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almost entire avoidance of ethical precepts. The ethical element rarely or 
never enters into the exhortations. ‘‘Get money!’’ ‘«Get ahead!’’ and 
‘«Forge to the front!’’ are the admonitions; and the frantic devotees wrestle 
and climb, with small thought of other considerations. It is to the fresh 
recruit in ‘‘business’’ that the preaching is most particularly directed, and 
it is in these beginners in service in all the gainful occupations of the nation 
that the absence of an ethical code is most noticeable. The assertion is 
here ventured that no intelligent man has ever mingled among business 
men and union workmen without being impressed by the immeasurable 
difference in the codes of conduct of these two classes. Among union 
workmen, trained in the spirit and practice of fellowship, there has been 
developed a code of the nicest particularity affecting every detail of their 
business relationship. 


Is the Moral Law Being Neglected in the Gigantic Struggle to Win? 


In every shop, but more conspicuously in those where piecework is 
done, there is an established, though frequently amended, code, intended to 
guard against every possible infringement of one another's rights. It involves 
actions which to an outsider would seem infinitely petty; yet to the workers 
even the pettiest of these restrictions are important, since they promote jus- 
tice; and they furthermore exert a strong influence on the character in mat- 
ters outside the control of shop administration. 

But in the realm of ‘‘business,’’ the special province of the struggle 
for success, such codes are in a great measure wanting. The assertion will 
be indignantly denied, but the testimony on all hands is so overwhelming 
that denial is futile. Eugene A. Philbin, who, as district attorney for the 
County of New York, had ample opportunities for observing manifestations 
of business morality, has recently recorded some of his experiences in the 
Roman Catholic magazine, ‘‘The Messenger.’’ One of his instances is 
contained in the following extract :— 


Merchants of the greatest respectability will do a thing, as a good, shrewd busi- 
ness stroke, that, according to ordinary standards of morality, would be positively wrong. 
The following story will illustrate more clearly what I mean, although it may perhaps 
be an extreme case :— 

‘*An out-of-town merchant sent a large quantity of silverware to a firm in the trade 
with which he was acquainted, with the request that the lot be sold. The firm selected 
from the consignment some pieces for the members’ own use, and offered the balance for 
sale. A bid was received and telegraphed to the owner, who accepted it. He never 
knew anything about the consignees’ taking the pieces for themselves. Now the latter 
had entirely clear consciences as to the transaction. Had not the consignor accepted 
with satisfaction the price offered for the lot, and authorized the delivery upon such 
terms? What, then, was wrong in the firm's taking the articles, under the circum- 
stances, for the individual use of its members, although they received compensation 
for their services ?"’ 

One of them told me of the incident as an evidence of his business ability, and cer- 
tainly perceived nothing immoral about the affair. Such an instance furnishes only a 
slight indication of the mind of the average man in business as to moral law. 


And yet it is not the fault of the individual, 
but the fault of a system of internecine struggle, 
carried on in the light of a commonly held ideal, 
—the ideal of individual success. He that would 
live among armed men must bear arms, ‘‘ The 
rigid chain of competition,’’ writes Otis Kendall 
Stuart in a recent number of ‘‘ The Independent,’’ 
‘literally binds him [the business man,] to use 
all the desperate means of his business rival, . . . 
the same refined mendacity and mountainous ex- 
aggeration. In many lines the exaggeration and 
mendacity are as necessary tools of trade as the 


keenest and most practical intelligence appliedto The Man from the Crowd improved machinery and the automatic methods. 


an established business may be productive only of 
slight savings and aslight increase in sales. Where 
the added recompense to genius is to come from 
it is hard to determine. With the exceptional 
growth of a business genius is increasingly re- 
warded, but the increase is almost certainly in- 
commensurate with the results achieved. 


SAM WALTER FOSS 


EN seem as alike as the leaves on the trees, 
As alike as the bees in a swarming of bees; 
And we look at the millions that make up the state, 
All equally little and equally great, 
And the pride of our courage is cowed. 


They are planned with consummate art, are per- 
fectly systematized, and might easily be classified 
by a political economist.’’ 

But if not that of individual success, asks a 
puzzled aspirant, what ideal shall we follow? 
What, indeed, but the ideals of efficiency, duty, 
and fellowship,—of work done for its own sake 


It is the young men, say the oracles, who have Then Fate calls for a man who is larger than men,— and for the common good of mankind! Struggle 
all the chances. There is small doubt of this, and —There’s a surge in the crowd —there’s amovement,— there must be, perhaps, to the end of time; but 
it may be conceded at once. As Nature's darling —— the notion that it must be a tigerish combat of a 


is the strong, so Capital’s darling is the young. The 
combat grows fiercer,—on the part of the inde- 
pendent companies, against one another, and, on 
the part of the monopolies, against society,—and 
only the young can bear the brunt of the struggle. 


There arises the man who Is larger than men,— 
And the man comes up from the crowd. 


thoroughly selfish individual against his fellow 
should be allowed to drop back to the jungles 
whence it arose. 


The chasers of trifles run hither and yon, 
And the little small days of smal! things still go on, 
And the world seems no better at sunset than dawn, 


*Tis a Struggle from Which We Can not Escape 


The voung are plastic and tractable, still capable And the race still increases its plentiful spawn, Those estimable qualities of character which 
of an evolutionary adjustment to fit their surround- And the voice of our wailing is loud. the individualists tell us are developed only by 
ings. In them can be developed just that extra Then the Great Deed calls out for the Great Man to conflict can still find nurture and growth even 
length or finer curve of beaks or claws by which a 


to gouge or eviscerate rivals, whereas the talons of 
the old have been dulled and worn away. What- 
ever, therefore, the future holds, is theirs. The 
middle-aged and the old are sent to the rear, while 


And the crowd, unbelieving, sits sullen and dumb,— . . 
But the Great Deed is done, for the Great Manis come,—  bor’s throat. ‘‘If we are still reminded that only 
Aye, the man comes up from the crowd. 


though every man’s hand is taken from his neigh- 


through struggle can mankind attain any good 
thing,’’ writes Professor David G. Ritchie, in his 


: heal There’s a dead hum of voices, all say the same thing, ‘« Darwinism and Politics,’’ ‘‘ let us remember that 
the youths are hurried to the front, inspired by the And our forefathers’ songs are the songs that we sing, there is a struggle from which we can never alto- 
promise of infinite glories in a finite and not too And the deeds by our fathers and grandfathers done gether escape, the struggle agazns¢ nature, includ- 


remote future. 


But the rebellious spirit by the wayside again 
stops to think it over and to wonder what it is all new |— 
about. ‘*What is the abiding result,’’ he may ask, 
‘‘of all this exhortation to struggle, and of all this 


Are done by the son of the son of the son, 

And our heads in contrition are bowed. 
The Efficient Labor from Pride in Their Work Lo, a call for a man who shall make all things new 
Goes down through the throng! See! he rises in view! 
Make room for the man who shall make all things 


For the man who comes up from the crowd. 


ing the blind forces of human passion. There will 
always be enough to do in this ceaseless struggle 
to call forth all the energies of which human na- 
ture at its very best is capable.”’ 

The ideals of efficiency, duty, and fellowship 
must finally prevail in the world. The brute 
struggle for wealth-superiority will only bring dis- 


tremendous trumpeting of success?’’ The result And where is the man who comes up from the throng aster to the one who struggles as well as to the one 
surely can not be efficiency, for the efficient labor Who does the new deed and who sings the new song, who is the victim of his struggles. With all the 
for the joy and pride of their work. It has no kin- And who makes the old world as a world that is new glory of a wonderful prosperity about us, there was 
ship with the social feelings, for he that concerns "4 who Is the man? it is you! It Is you! never before known a time in the world when con- 


himself about sympathy, fellowship, and justice 
has given hostages to fortune which he can never 
ransom. Nor has it any kinship with ethics; for, 
indeed, the proper pursuit of success involves an 


And our praise is exultant and proud. 
We are waiting for you there,—for you are the man! 
Come up from the jostie as soon as you can; 


The man who comes up from ite crowd. 


tentment was such a valuable attribute of the 
human make-up. In the whirlwind of our modern 


Come up from the crowd there, for you are the man,— grasp and greed it is well to look upon a contented 
man as one of the happiest and most successful. 
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“*We wanted you to know,’ said Mamie, ‘and 
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it’s going to be a secret between you and us’” 














Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 


{John Halloran, an intrepid young student at the North- 
western University, while leader of a life-saving crew, 
rescues Martin Higginson, a lumber merchant and owner 
of a vessel wrecked in a storm off the coast of Lake 
Michigan, thereby winning his friendship. Mr. Higginson 
has a business rival in G. Hyde Bigelow, of Chicago, a 
pompous self-made man who aims to combine the lumber 
interests of Michigan into a gigantic trust. Just as he has 
reached the pinnacle of his ambition, possessing wealth, 
position, and an attractive family, he is suddenly startled 
by the appearance of a woman who makes an appeal for 
her children, George and Lizzie Bigelow. He treats her 
gruffly and shows little sympathy, but finally, as if confer- 
ring a great favor, promises to get her a position in a 
factory. Just about this time, a party of young people, 
including Miss Davies and John Halloran, begin ‘‘settle- 
ment work.’’ Among those who belong to the settlement 
are George and Lizzie Bigelow, the children of Mrs. Craig. 
Miss Davies and Halloran become interested in the boy 
and girl and resolve to help them. One of the party, 
Appleton Le Duc, or ‘‘ Apples,’’ as he is called, becomes 
infatuated with Lizzie Bigelow. ‘George Bigelow disap- 
pears mysteriously and is finally traced by Halloran to a 
boat shop down on the wharves among filth and squalor. 
He has gambled and lost, and shame and fear keep him 
from returning home. Halloran straightens him out with 
a loan and persuades him to return to his mother and sis- 
ter. Young Halloran is taken into the confidence of Mr. 
Higginson, and made business manager. The firm of G. 
Hyde Bigelow and Company tries to absorb Mr. Higgin- 
son's firm, but, not succeeding, seeks to crush it. In this it 
is thwarted by Halloran’s business sagacity. Mr. Higgin- 


son's health fails from the long strain and years of hard 
work, and he is forced to take a rest, leaving Halloran in 
control of his affairs. Mr. Babcock, Bigelow's business 
partner, contrives to force a blockade with Higginson and 
Company, to prevent that firm from carrying out an order 
from a Michigan City company. If the lumber is not in 
the city by the thirteenth day of the month, the order is 
to be canceled and given to the Bigelow Company. Hallo- 
Tan outwits the Bigelow Company and secures one of its 
own engineers and eight or nine other men, to run the 
steamer ‘‘ Higginson, Number One,"’ into Michigan City, 
and thereby wins the day. Halloran plans a coup by 
which he buys, ‘‘for a song,"’ all of the large output of 
lumber thrown on the market by the Bigelow Company, 
and the reduction in price made solely to ruin Higgin- 
son is unexpectedly turned to his advantage. While in 
Chicago on business, he impulsively decides to visit Miss 
Davies in Evanston. ‘The meeting of the two after several 
years of silence on both sides is frought with romance, 
and a declaration of love soon follows. Miss Davies, 
frightened by the force ot Halloran’s deep emotion, is 
overcome by an unknown power and repulses him. While 
in Wauchung, Halloran is surprised one day to receive a 
call from Captain Craig;who excitedly shows him a letter 
from his lost daughter. Halloran reads the letter and dis- 
covers that the captain's daughter is none other than 
Mrs. Craig, and her children, George and Lizzie Bige- 
low. He and the captain plan to visit Evanston and bring 
the latter's daughter and grandson back to Wauchung to 
live. On reaching Evanston, Halloran goes to the Davies's 
home only to find that it is closed and that Miss Davies 
and her mother have gone for a long stay in the Catskills. ] 


CHAPTER |I|X.:.—The Pine Comes In 


“" THAT settles it,’ exclaimed Halloran, one morning, 
tossing a letter on the desk. Crossman looked up. 

‘We've placed our last lumber order for this season,” 

Halloran added, in reply to his look of questioning. 

‘Have the trust people waked up?”’ 

‘Yes; our Oconomowoc man writes that they refuse to 
sell him another foot unless they're assured that it won't 
come to us. They're pretty late about it. We've got 
nearly all we want. Well, that ends it, anyhow. The next 
thing is to get it allin. There's no use paying storage to 
all those fellows now that we're found out. I wish you'd 
see about getting both steamers off as soon as you can,— 
send them to Chicago and Milwaukee, where we have the 
biggest lots. We'll write for steamers and schooners for 
the other towns."’ 

‘*Can we get it all into the yards ?”’ 

“Got to. It will crowd up close to the mills, but we 
can't help it. I'm sorry there's such a lot on hand now.” 

‘*That will raise the insurance premium,—clear up to 
the mill rate."’ 

‘*I know it.”’ 


‘*Do you want me to go ahead with the insurance ?”’ 

‘*No, not yet; speak to me ore about it, in a day or 
so. This lumber is n't going to help us out very far if we 
let all our profits go out in storage and commissions and 
carriage and insurance. I don't know but what we'll 
have to carry it ourselves. It isn't just the weather I'd 
have picked out,—but this business is n't of our choosing, 
anyway. I'd like to find out how much old G. Hyde 
knows about us,—I don't believe he’s got on the track of 
the whole stock."’ 

And so the word went out to concentrate all the lumber 
at Wauchung; and at the flying word, passing from house 
to house, that at last there was to be work at the yards, 
Wauchung stirred and aroused. Again men came flock- 
ing to the office, shouldering peavies and cant-hooks, and 
clamoring for employment. Sailors appeared to man 
the steamers, and were set to scrubbing and polishing. 
Coal wagons rumbled through the yards to the wharves, 
bringing food for the furnaces. Men went about grinning 
and joking, and slapping backs heartily, and swapping 
yarns about the Old Gentleman in his palmy days, ten 
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and twenty years before. Robbie MacGregor appeared, 
fatter after his enforced idleness, growling at all the known 
works of the Creator, and refusing to speak civilly to any 
one until he had let himself into his greasy blue overalls 
and was free to finger his levers, dress down the oilers, 
and scold gloriously at the new hands in the stoke room. 

‘*Good afternoon, Mr. Halloran,"’ said Captain Craig, 
when he reached the office; ‘‘when are we to start ?"’ 

“*To-night, if you have your men. MacGregor's on 
hand now, getting up steam.”’ 

‘*Good for Robbie!"’ 

‘* By the way, captain, I'll try to have some work for 
George as soon as the first lot of lumber gets in."’ 

‘*That’s good. You'll find him ready for you. I'll be 
glad to get started again myself,—it's been a mean pull, 
and there just wasn’t any —s along with Robbie. I 
never saw him so down. ry weather, isn't it.’’ 

‘“‘Yes,—better for you than for us. Are you going to let 
Bigelow steal your men from you this trip ?"’ 

“*T hardly think so." 

‘““You may have a chance yet,—you're to go to 
Chicago."’ 

The captain smiled drily. He was in fine mettle; his 
clear eyes and sound color belied his wrinkles and the 
white streaks in his hair. 

‘*I wish he'd try it,’’ he replied; ‘‘ we'll be glad to hear 
from him any time.”’ 

Late that afternoon the two steamers swung away from 
the wharves, one after the other, steamed out through the 
channel, passed the life-saving station and the lighthouse, 
and headed, the ‘‘ Higginson, Number One,"’ southwest- 
erly-south toward Chicago, the ‘‘ Number Two,"’ south- 
west toward Milwaukee, to bring in the first loads of 
lumber. A thrill went through the yards, where there 
were a few men at work, and passed on to the long lines of 
waiting laborers outside, as the shouts of the officers and 
rumble of the engines and wash of the propellers sounded 
through the dry autumn air. The mills were still silent, 
and the little world that depended almost for its existenee 
on the movements of their machinery was still suffering 
from poverty and idleness, and was still facing the possi- 
bility of a winter without employment; but somehow the 
sight of the two steamers once more plowing up the water 
of the harbor, and of the blue smoke once more spreading 
low over the sand dunes and over the sparkling lake that 
stretched beyond, spoke to them of new life at the Hig- 

inson yards. If the steamers were started out after the 
ong wait, why might not the mills be soon humming and 
singing again, why might not the ax again flash and strike 
in the forest, and the songs of the river gang again ring 
down the long reaches of pine-sdged water? The possi- 
bility was in the thoughts of them all as their eyes fol- 
lowed the steamers far out into the lake, and lingered on 
the fading smoke long after the boats themselves had 
dropped over the southwestern horizon. It was something 
to be moving again; and everyone was alittle more cheer- 
ful that evening for what he had seen-and felt. 

Now that the steamers were on the way, Halloran found 
that he had a problem on his hands. More than six mil- 
lion feet of lumber demands a large area, and the ques- 
tion of getting it into the yards was a serious one. 

The Higginson yards occupied a peninsula, formed on 
the inland side by the Wauchung River, and on the other 
side by the harbor. This harbor was in reality a small 
lake, such as one will find duplicated every little way for 
a hundred and fifty miles on the eastern coast of Lake 
Michigan. The prevailing winds, being westerly, have 
thrown up a line of high dunes along this shore, thus form- 
ing a natural dam at the mouth of each of the many small 
rivers. The government had, at Wauchung, as at many 
similar places, dredged out a channel that enabled steam- 
ers to get in to the wharves and to turn in the harbor. 
The river above the wharves was not navigable, except 
for small boats; and the steamers could land their cargoes 
nowhere else in the harbor. 

The two mills were on the upper or river side of the 
peninsula, where they could receive the logs that were 
floated down from the timber lands. The logs were car- 
ried up to the mills on runways, and afterwards the cut 
timber was run out on elevated tramways and piled along 
the wharves. Ordinarily there was a wide space between 
the mills and the nearest pile of lumber. It was provided, 
indeed, in the insurance policies, that it could not be 
piled nearer than two hundred feet without the payment 
of a higher premium; and, if the piles should extend 
within fifty feet of the mills, the rate would mount to al- 
most a prohibitive point,—prohibitive, that is, in the 
present circumstances, where the cost of storage and of 
extra handling and of outside commissions threatened al- 
ready to take somewhat away from the profit of the in- 
vestment. 

The yards were surrounded by water on three sides,— 
on the fourth were clustered, to a considerable distance, 
the cottages of the laborers and of the other poorer resi- 
dents of the town. Halloran had a choice, therefore, be- 
tween piling the lumber close around the mills (there 
being already a considerable quantity in the yards,) and 
either paying the higher rate of insurance or going with- 
out, or carting it off and renting outside land for storage, 
thus adding a new item to his expenses. Every spare 
moment between this day and the arrival of the first 
steamer was spent in looking over the yards and planning 
the arrangement of every pile, so as to get the best ad- 
vantage of the space. 

It was on the second day after the departure of the 
steamers that Crossman burst into the office and cried:— 

‘*She’s coming in,—the ‘Number Two!’ I saw her 
funnels over the sand hills."’ 

His excitement was catching, and Halloran got up from 
his desk and looked out the window. Sure enough, there 
was the smoke, far out along the sky line. A moment 
later, looking out between the channel piers, he caught a 
glimpse of the steamer heading in toward the lighthouse 
after the run across from Milwaukee. 

Watchful eyes had already seen her from the cottages 
near the beach; and, as man after man hurried over to 
the yards to get an a in the line, the news spread 
through Wauchung. ese men did not know what it 
meant,—Bigelow was a myth to them, known, if at all, 
merely as an employer of labor twenty miles up the lake, 
—but there was a steamer bringing in a cargo of lumber 
that must be discharged and piled, and this would mean 
work. Soon she was entering the channel, and they could 
see her captain standing on the wheelhouse roof with a 
hand resting on the bell-pull, and the lookout up forward. 
While Halloran went over to the wharf to direct the work, 
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Crossman was kept busy giving out 
time-checks and cant-hooks, and send- 
ing man after man across the yards. 
Then she was in the harbor, and was 
slipping up to the wharf; the engine- 
room bell jingled, and the propeller 
churned the water; the lines were 
thrown out and caught by eager hands; 
and the ‘‘ Higginson, Number Two,"’ 
lay motionless at the wharf, her deck 
piled high with yellow hemlock and 
pine. The laborers swarmed over the 


rail and went at the work with the spirit 
of men who know what hunger means. 
The donkey engines at each end of the 
long deck rattled and clanked as the 
hoisting spars were lowered over the 
cargo. ‘There was not a man on the 
ground, from Halloran down, but felt 
the impetus that the arrival of this first 
load of lumber had given to all Wau- 
chung. Some of the men showed it 
by laughing easily, others by swearing 





easily; and now and then they would 
all break out into a song that would 
almost have shocked Jimmie McGinnis 
himself if he had been there to hear it, 
—to the immortal air of— 
“My father and mother were Irish, 
And I was Irish, too.” 

They did not know that this song had 
been shouted by valiant fighters and 
workers in many tongues—sometimes 
to reputable words, oftener not,—for 
centuries, nor did they care. It would 
not have interested them to hear that, 
thanks to its wonderful vitality, thissame 
melody had served generations of stu 


dents as‘' We won't go home till morn- 


ing;'’ had swung thousands of wearied 

French soldiers along wild roads, be- 

fore Napoleon was born, as ‘‘ Malbrouk 

s'en va-t-en guerre;"’ and had, peters led white-clad 
swordsmen, with a lilt and a rhythm that fairly lifted the 
feet, off to the taking of Jerusalem, nearly a thousand 
years ago. Here it was again, sung to disreputable words, 
but as truly as ever a shout of good will and dauntless 
effort Somebody had bucked the Old Gentleman,—no 
matter how or where,—and the Old Gentleman, through 
Mr. Halloran, was bucking back, and was nearer than ever 
before to winning. When he should win, as he. must, there 
would be steady work and meat every day for the laborers 
of Wauchung. This was all they knew or cared. But 
was the spirit less honest and earnest than the spirit of 


those jack-booted Frenchmen or those white-clad crusa- 
ders? Allowing for the glamour of the past, and for the 
shining mist that enlarges the old figures as their real 
outlines grow steadily fainter, were these hard-handed fel- 
lows, heaving the new lumber from the deck of the ‘‘ Num- 
ber Two"’ to the wharf, laughing and joking, and swearing 
like pirates all the while,—much different? Was there no 


romance here? 

Before the work had begun, Halloran saw Du Bois, an 
old lumber inspector, on the wharf, and called to him. 
The old man, a soft felt hat pulled down on the side of his 
head, his gray beard streaked with tobacco, turned and 
waited for him to come up. 

| have a boy here, Du Bois, [Pronounced Doo Boyce.] 
who thinks he'd like to learn lumber checking. Suppose 
you take hold of him and see if we can make anything out 


of him 
All right, Mr. Halloran; where is he?”’ 
Up at the office. You'd better send a man after him. 
His name's George Bigelow."’ 
‘* All right, sir; I'll keep an eye on him.” 
lhe inspector spat voluminously, and hailed one of the 
laborers 


Hi, you there! Run up to the office and tell George to 


get ascale and a tally board and come down here. Grease 
your knees!’ . 
rhe laborer ambled off, and soon returned with George. 
Well, young man,"’ said Du Bois, “‘ they tell me you're 
a lumber checker.”’ 


‘I—I thought maybe I could learn." 
‘* What's that in your hand ?"’ 


A tally board.’’ 
‘Other hand?” 
A scale 
** What's the size of that stick over there? 
—No, don't scale it,—stand here. What are 
your eyes for?’ 
George had not passed the last few days 
idly the lumbermen were a picturesque, 


vigor« 


is lot of men, and simply by associat- 
th them he had begun by absorbing 
nowledge of their work. So he made 
p guess :— 
['wo-by-twelve,—sixteen.”’ 
‘Other one, yonder ?”’ 
I'wo-by-eight,—twelve."’ 
‘“‘Call that a twelve ?—You'll have to do 
better than that. See that steamer? We're 








going to unload her in another minute, and I 
want you to mark down every stick on your 
tally sheet as the boys take it off. Tend your 
business now. 


We'll put some hair on your 
we get through with you."’ 

So George took his place on the wharf as 
the ‘‘Number Two" came alongside, and 
promptly found himself the center of a dozen 
gangs of men all hustling past with the sticks, 
while the two steamer hoists lowered them 
bundles and the man on the steamer 
slid them off from half a dozen points at once. 
Each plank and timber, Du Bois had said, 
was to be checked off on the tally sheet, and 
its dimensions recorded. 

‘ : * # * * 
I ] ALLORAN, Crossman and Du Bois met for 
4 moment near the office, where they 
could overlook the yards. The inspector was 
shaking his head at the still, blue sky. 
I'd like to see a few clouds up there, Mr. 
Halloran. _We ain't had any rain since the 
devil knows when.”’ 
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Halloran, for reply, stirred up the sawdust with his foot. 
It was dry and loose. 

“I don't like it, myself."’ 

‘* Are we going to pile it in all through here? You ain't 
figuring on taking any outside, are you?"’ 

‘*No,—we can't do that. Fill in the strip yonder’’— 
indicating the narrow end of the peninsula,—‘‘before you 
take up the ground around the mills.”’ 

‘*How about the insurance ?’’ suggested Crossman. ‘‘I 
have n't done anything about it yet. Shall I see to it?”’ 

‘*No, we'll carry it ourselves." 

Crossman and the inspector were silent for a time after 
this, and all three looked down at the activity on the 
wharf. Neither of the assistants knew what a relief it was to 
the manager to see that one load of lumber, and to realize 
that there was a score of other loads already on the way. 
It was his first glimpse of the tangible cause of the fight- 
ing, and the sight of it gave him the feeling of actually 
getting his hands on something. There was the lumber, 
—from now-on it was to be simply a question of guarding 
it from fire, and, at the right moment, of putting it on the 
market. He did not know what new move Bigelow might 
be considering, but he could not see how any living man 
could block him now. Every order had been delivered to 
a lake port, so that he had no need to call on the railroads. 
An attempt to restrain him from using the lake carriers, 
in view of the fact that the Higginson steamers alone 
could do the work with an extra allowance of time, seemed 
out of the question. Bigelow would resort to rascality, of 
course, whenever he could see or make an opening; but it 
was a question whether he could find any more openings. 

‘*You was n't here when we had the big fire, in seventy- 
nine?'’ The inspector was falling into a reminiscent 
frame of mind. 

‘* Hardly.” 

‘That was before we had a steam fire engine. There 
was only a hand machine down town—just a little syringe 
on wheels,—'t would n't put out a box of matches if the 
wind was blowin’,—and so the Old Gentleman kep’ about 
a hundred buckets hung in the mills. Joe Brady was fire 
chief,—he worked in the freight house. But the fire come 
on a Sunday, and Joe’d been loadin’ up ever since six 


“A small, white bundle on the 
sofa, and a beaming mother” 


F.R.Gauctan 
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o'clock Saturday night, and, when he 
and the boys come up with their squirt 
gun, ~~ forgot the key to the fire 
plug. uck Patterson—he was super- 
intendent,—was passin’ out buckets, and 
he came out to see what was the matter, 
and you'd ought to heard him talk to 
Joe. Buck was pretty profane, some- 
times, and he just busted out that night. 
I guess he'd never had much use for 
1 only he had n't had a chance to tell 

im about it before. ‘Why, you darn 
gutter-sponge of a pattay de foy graw,’ 
says he, I'm only tellin’ you what he 
said; I was standin’ right by and heard 
the whole thing. He called him a ‘pat- 
tay de foy graw,’—‘ You wart,’ he went 
on,—‘ you livereyed, kettlebellied soak, 
you ain't fit to clean toastin’ forks for 
Satan.’ He never talked just like no- 
body else, Buck didn’t."’ 

‘*‘All this while Joe was hollerin’ to 
little Murphy to run for the key, and 
Murphy was hollerin’ back,—‘ You go 
to the Old Nick, your father and get it 
yourself,’ and sayin’ it over and over, he 
was so excited; when Buck just took Joe 
by the collar, and give him a jolt with 
his knee, and told Sim to shut up and 
get that key, and Joe run off meek as an 
infant in arms."’ 

‘‘What was the loss that night?’ 
asked Crossman. 

‘‘About twenty thousand,— eighty 
per cent insured. The Old Gentleman 
didn’t have a very comfortable time 
himself. He was ridin’ around on his 
buckboard tellin’ the boys what to do; 
started down town after more buckets, 
and, just as he got out to the bridge, I 
looked up and see him all a-blazin’ out 
behind. He did n't even know it. Must 
ha’ been a spark lit on his coat tails. I 
hollered at him, but he was whippin’ up the mare, and I 
had to chase him across the bridge. He begun to feei 
funny then, and when he pulled up I grabbed his arm and 
jerked the reins out of his hand, and hauled him off the 
seat and rolled down the bank with him into the river. 
I guess there ain't much doubt that I saved his life.— 
Hello, they're stopping work down there!’ 

This last exclamation was caused by the manager start- 
ing abruptly for the wharf. Crossman and the inspector 


. followed. 


The work had not wholly stopped; a little group of 
laborers was gathered about a stick of timber, watching 
George, who was measuring it with his scale. Some of the 
other workmen were standing and sitting near by, laugh- 
ing and —— while a few made a small pretense of 
work. When Halloran came on the scene, George looked 
up with a dogged expression. 

‘‘ What's this?’’ Halloran asked the gang boss. 

‘*We was going a little too fast for the kid."’ 

Evidently George had interpreted his orders strictly, and 
when his eye failed him in the bewilderment of seeing a 
dozen sticks pass him at a time, had stopped each one to 
scale it. Halloran turned to Du Bois. 

‘*Give the boy a lift, will you.”’ 

The old inspector nodded, with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘Here, young man,”’ he said, ‘‘ take’em down for me.— 
Go ahead, boys!”’ 

He hitched himself up on the cap of a snubbing post, 
and, while the donkey engines clanked again, and the 
timbers came dropping and sliding to the wharf, and the 
files of laborers shuffied past, he went on with his story. 
His eyes roved absently up and down the wharf,and a half 
circle of tobacco juice, rapidly formed around the post. 
Nota stick escaped his eye, within a hundred feet of rap- 
idly moving timber; George's pencil was kept flying over 
the tally sheet. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ he went on, ‘‘ we went down that bank—two- 
b’-four,—fourteen; two-b’-eight,—ten,—like two cats— 
two-b'-ten,—sixteen,—afightin’. Two-b'-twelve,—twelve; 
—The Old Gentleman did n't—two-b'-twelve,—eighteen, 
—know yet just what was up,—two-b’-six,—twelve; two-b’- 
six,—fourteen,—and he got his hand twisted up in my 

hair. Two-b'-ten,—ten; two-b'-ten—fourteen; 
two-b’ -ten,—twelve,—and, when we struck the 
water,— two-b’-twelve,— ten; two-b'eight,— 
eighteen,—"’ 

A few minutes later, when Halloran passed 
again that way, Du Bois was still in the story, 
though he had no auditor left but the preoc- 
cupied George. 

That same night another steamer came in, 
and within a few days it was necessary to put 
on a night shift to keep up with the influx of 
lumber. The yards filled rapidly with high, 
sloping piles, until the tramways and mills 
were nearly hidden from sight. New lumber 
it was, not yet so dry but what some of the 
water from its own rivers still moistened it; 
and the air was sweet with the scent of pine. 
It brought to mind the deep forests, far back 
from the lake, the rustle of the wind through 
the new boughs far ovehead, and the long, 
still aisles carpeted in fragrant brown, where 
the deer run. There were bears out there, 
skulking away from the axmen, grubbing up 
wild turnips and hunting ants and slugs in rot- 
ten stumps,—there were otters and muskrats 
and perhaps a lingering colony of beavers. 
Soon the time would come when the deer and 
bears could reclaim their lands, for the axmen 
were nearly through. In ascore of years, per- 
haps, where there had been great forests would 
be a waste of blackened stumps,—all ‘‘cut 
out’ for the market. Rivers would be lower, 
and dams useless. Thriving lumber cities on 
the lake would be facing ruin,—their reason 
for existing gone with the last of the timber,— 
or casting about to attract manufacturers or 
to cultivate beets,—anything to stop the drain 
on their vitality as the restless lumbermen 
should turn west or south for new lands where 
they could found new cities and begin the 
problem anew. 
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The location of the Higginson properties 


In ten days it was all in, the six million feet of boards 
and timber. As Halloran walked down to the bridge, one 
night, and leaned on the railing and looked over the broad 
piles, he was nervous and depressed. A part of the strain 
was over, and, though he did not know it, he was feeling a 
reaction. The key to the situation was in his hands,—it 
rested with him to carry the lumber safely over to the day 
for selling, and then to make it pay. He could not yet see 
Mr. Higginson. He had been to Dr. Brown's that eve- 
ning, and the doctor was decisive. The moon came out 
as he stood there, and shed its light on the river and the 
lumber. He straightened up to go, but waited until he 
caught a glimpse of the watchman on his round of the 
yards. 


BOOK THREE.—THROUGH FIRE 
I. 
A Little Talk with Captain Craig 


ULL as the newspapers were of the great corn deal on 

the Board of Trade, there was no getting at the facts 
that lay behind it. The brokers seemed to look on Le 
Duc as their principal; Le Duc had nothing to say. Hal- 
loran read the papers eagerly every day, watching for a 
word that would justify his conjectures, but the secret was 
too well kept. 

One morning, a day or two after the lumber had come 
in, he asked Captain Craig to step into the office. 

‘*Captain,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to talk to you about this 
corn business. I'm inclined to think that, if we could 
find out who is backing Apples, it might be just what we 
want to know most."’ 

‘** You think it's Bigelow ?"’ 

“Well, if it is Bigelow, and if his reasons for keeping 
dark are what I think, the sooner we know it, the better 
for Higginson and Company. Do you think, from any- 
thing Mrs. Craig has said, that Bigelow knows who Apples 
and his wife are ?"’ 

‘‘Why, no. Jennie doesn’t talk much about those 
times."’ 

‘*I don't like to bother you with this, captain, but busi- 
ness and family matters are so mixed that I don’t know 
any other way to get at it. Would you be willing to find 
out if there are any letters,—anything that Le Duc might 
have got hold of that would give him a grip on Bigelow ?"’ 

The captain looked grave. ‘‘I kind o' don't like to 
stir her up, now she’s having such a good rest. But— 
well,—I don’t know why not. Yes, I'll ask her. I'm 
afraid,’’ he added, as he rose, ‘‘I'm afraid I'm getting 
kind o’ chicken-hearted, these days. You see, I haven't 
had her back very long.. Yes, the first good chance that 
comes along, I'll talk it over with her, and let you know 
what she says."’ 

During most of the day Halloran was shut up in the 
office, figuring and working out some new schedules. At 
noon he spent an hour or more uptown, and a half hour 
climbing around under the bridge; and later Crossman 
was hailed, out in the yards. 

‘*Can you drop around this evening for a while ?"’ said 
Halloran. 

‘““Why, yes,"’ was the rather reluctant reply, followed 
by a blush and agrin; ‘‘any particular time ?”’ 

‘** Right after supper, for half an hour or so."’ 

“All right; I'll be there.”’ 

In the evening, when he entered the manager's room, 
the first thing he observed was a purple sweater on the 
back of a chair by the bed. Below it was an old pair of 
trousers, a cap, and, on the floor, a pair of rubber boots. 
He glanced curiously at these things, as he greeted his 
superior, and Halloran’s eyes followed his. 

‘*That’s my fireman's rig,'’ he said,—‘‘ did n't know I 
was on the department, did you?"’ 

**No,—what's all this?”’ 

‘It's what I want to see you about, as much as any- 
thing. I haven't gone to sleep a night since the lumber 
began coming in without expecting to hear the bell before 
morning. If the stuff was mine, maybe I wouldn't care 
so much.”’ 

Crossman’s face sobered. ‘‘ But you said we'd carry the 
insurance ourselves!"’ 

“‘You didn't suppose I wanted to do it that way, did 
you? We can't pay the price, that’s all. We can’t afford 
to lose the lumber, either. It's up to us to see that noth- 
ing happens. I've worked out a little plan here, and I 
want you to help me carry it through.” 

Crossman drew up his chair to the table. His thoughts 
had been fully occupied, of late, and it had not before 
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A Sustaining Food-Drink 





A delicious, refreshing food-beverage for those 
who are “run down” or mentally and phys- 
ically fatigued. Nourishing, easily digested, 
and invigorating. The maximum of nutrition 
with the least strain upon the digestion. 
Tempting to the appetite; no distressed feel- 
ing after a meal. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk with an 
extract of choice malted grain, partially predigested and 
concentrated to powder form. Instantly prepared for use 
by stirring in hot or cold water. Needs no cooking nor 
further addition of milk. 

In Tablet form, also, with either natural or cnocolate 
flavor. For invalids the Tablets are often extremely con- 
ven ant as slowly dissolving in the mouth they supply 
nourishment. 


Trial package free upon request. 
At all Druggists. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, England. Established 1873. Montreal, Canada. 
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come home to him what a heavy—what a very heavy,— 
load his manager was carrying. These six million feet of 
pine and hemlock loomed in his thoughts, and brought a 
very serious expression to his face. 

‘*Cheer up, old man, we have n't lost it yet, that I know 
of. And we're going to do our best not to lose it. But 
you see, in buying this luinber and getting it all in here, 
we've done only half of it; the other half is to take care of 
it, and sell it at a profit. Now look at this. I've bor- 
rowed some spare hose from the de artment. That's 
coming over in the morning, and we'll have it coupled on 
to the plug by Mill Number One, and kept ready under the 
tramway. Our own hose will be coupled to the west plug. 
The two steamers are to be at the wharf with steam up all 
the time, ready to throw a stream on anything near the 
wharves,—they ‘Il lie one at each end, you see. The en- 

ineers are to stand watches aboard,and keep a couple of 

ands sleeping by to man the hose. Then, if we have two 
watchmen always on duty, and the rest of the boys sleep- 
ing in their shirts and stockings, we could do fairly quick 
work, with the town engine to help."’ 

‘There are the buckets in the mills, and by the office.”’ 

“Yes, we'll use those, too."’ 

‘* And this’’—he was examining the paper,—"‘ is the way 
you want the boys divided.”’ 

“Yes. Ifthe fire should be at the west end, where the 
yards are widest, you will take charge of the hose at the 
mill plug, and see that the buckets are started; I'll take 
the west plug, where I can have an eye on the wharves. 
Those are the men to work with you, these with me. 
You'd better see yours the first thing in the morning,— 
here's the schedule of watches,—and engage them. You 
see, they’re all men that live near the fence. Tell them 
we do n't want a man that can't get to his station two min- 
utes after the ‘‘ Number One”"’ blows her whistle, no mat- 
ter if it's two-thirty, A. M."’ 

‘*The whistle will be the signal, then?’’ 

‘*Yes; I've told MacGregor to blow until he hears the 
bark of every dog in town. I want to get this all fixed in 
the morning, and so fixed that there can’t be any misun- 
derstandings. Any time after to-morrow noon, if that 
whistle blows, it means get to the yards in two minutes or 
lose your job. You'd better tell them that.”’ 

‘All right, I'll see to it. But, gee whiz!’’—Crossman 
leaned back and looked at Halloran,—“ here we're talk- 
ing about this just as if it was going to happen."’ 

“*Well, maybe it is. Anyhow, that’s how we've got to 
look at it. I'd talk to the boys that way, too.’ He rose 
and sat on the corner of the table, looking down earnestly 
atthe other. ‘‘ They've got to understand that we mean 
business. And, say, look here, Crossman! What are we 
sitting here talking about this for? Why aren't we doing 
it to-night ?’’ 

Crossman's expression, which had been serious, became 
dismal. ‘*Why,—why, —all right!’’ 

“Sorry if I'm butting into any plans of yours, but have 
you stopped to think what this means, old man? Here I'd 
"ae my mind settled on to-morrow, when I ought to have 

nown all the while that to-day was the time. We'll do it 
now. You look up the boys on that paper, and I'll root 
mine out and have them bring the hose over. We'll get 
everything in shape before we go to bed."’ 

The assistant was ey up and whirled along by Hal- 
loran’s energy. ‘‘All right,’’ he repeated; ‘‘ but I ought to 
call Mamie up. She’s—she’s,—I was thinking of going 
around there."’ 

“Use my telephone. 
won't you?” 

Before Crossman could stammer, ‘‘Certainly,’’ he had 
snatched up his hat and disappeared. 

Disagreeable as rush orders might be to a man with his 
family about him of an evening, there was nothing to be 
said; and within an hour some were starting out for duty 
on watch, or for a night on one of the steamers, while 
others dragged the hose reel out of the town and across 
the bridge to the yards, and put it in order for instant use. 
When the preparations were completed, toward eleven 
o'clock, Salina called the men together and gave them 
their final instructions. 

Crossman and he were left alone for a moment when the 
last man had gone to his post. 

‘*Well,—that's a good job done,"’ observed the assist- 
ant; ‘‘I guess there’s nothing more, is there ?"’ 

‘*No,—oh, yes, there’s one other thing. I’ve thought 
a good deal about the east end. The yard’s narrow there 
for quite a way, and there's no fire plug at that end.’’— 
They were ogg | through the gate and toward the 
bridge.—‘‘ It's the least likely place to catch first, because 
there's water on three sides, but, if it should, there’s only 
one thing we could do. Look here,—under the town end 
of the bridge—I’ll show you when we get there,—I' ve hung 
a tin pail with matches and caps and fuses in it, where it 
won't be disturbed and it's likely to keep dry; and about 
fifty yards down the bank, there’s some dynamite, in an- 
other pail, under the water. I've put a sign on the post 
to scare the boys away.—There, see that white thing? 
That's it. I could n't keep the stuff home or in the yards, 
and there, I think, is about the safest place. You see, if 
either of us should be running out here, we could just turn 
off the road a little way and pick up the two pails. It's on 
Higginson land,and | don't believe any one can object.”’ 

‘They went down together to see that the pails had not 
been molested. ‘‘I’ve given orders,’’ said Halloran, ‘‘to 
several of the boys to come down here every time they 
pass and report if anything's wrong.”’ 

Crossman was aroused by the work of the evening. 
‘*Well,”’ he burst out, as they were climbing the fence and 
taking the road again, ‘‘I must say you have just about 
covered the ground. I don't know of anything more we 
could do." 

“Don't know,—I feel a little better, anyway. I'll walk 
along to the house with you if you're going that way." 

“Well, L'il tell you,—I—I’m not exactly. I kind of 
said—" 

‘Going to stop around to the Higginsons’, eh?"’ 

“T thought I might, if—’ Kk 

“All right, good night. Look out that they don’t shoot 
you for a burglar.—But, say, hold on a minute. Has the 
crisis come yet with—Mr. Higginson?” 

“No, they expect it to-morrow. Doctor MacArthur 
came up from Chicago this afternoon, and the other one, 
the Detroit doctor, gets in late to-night. Mamie’s waiting 
up for him."’ 

‘Thanks, good night!"’ 

The following afternoon, as Halloran was closing his 
desk, Captain Craig came in. 


Excuse me if I start right out, 
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GOT TO 
Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or Drop Back. 


The man of to-day no matter what his calling, 
needs a sharp brain and to get this he needs food 
that not only gives muscle and strength but brain 
and nerve power as well. 

A carpenter and builder of Marquette, Mich., 
who is energetic and wants to advance in his busi- 
ness read an article about food in a religious 
paper and in speaking of his experience he said: 
‘Up to three years ago I had not been able to 
study or use my thinking powers to any extent. 
There was something lacking and I know now 
that it was due to the fact that my food was not 
rebuilding my brain. 

‘‘About this time I began the use of the con- 
densed food Grape-Nuts and the result has been 
I can think and plan with some success. It has 
not only rebuilt my brain until it is stronger and 
surer and more active, but my muscles are also 
harder and more firm where they used to be loose 
and soft and my stomach is now in perfect con- 
dition. I can endure more than twice the amount 
of fatigue and my niglits’ rest always completely 
restores me. In other words I am enjoying life 
and I attribute it to the fact that I have found a 
perfect food.’” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Ve 
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sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 
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“I’ve had a little talk with Jennie this noon, Mr. Hal- 
loran. I had to explain to her about things, and how you 
felt a little hesitation about it, and she told me the whole 
thing. You see, it's considerable of a story.”’ 

Halloran closed the door and drew upachair. ‘‘Sit 
down, captain.’’ 

‘* Well, now, it all goes back to a few months after Liz- 
zie was married. Le Duc wasn't doing very well, and he 
made it pretty uncomfortable for Jennie, talking about 
supporting her, and that sort of thing; and finally one day 
he asked her if she didn’t have letters or anything that 
could make it worth while to see Bigelow. Jennie’d never 
have done anything in the world, no matter though the 
ailmony Aad been allowed her by the courts; she always 
had a horror of going to law about it. But Le Duc was 
hard pushed, and I guess she was glad to do anything 
that would make things easier for all of them, so she let 
him have Bigelow’s letters,—most of them promising to 
send money. They were all, she says, plain evidence that 
he had n't paid her.”’ 

Halloran was sitting far back in his chair, his hands 
clasped around one knee, and his eyes fixed on the desk. 
While the captain talked, his thoughts were running 
swiftly backward, and forward, and all around this inter- 
esting subject. He was hearing what he had most wished 
to hear. 

‘‘And so Le Duc went out to Evanston one night to see 
him, and they were all excited about it, Jennie says. But 
after that things took a change. Le Duc wouldn't say 
much about it,—he acted a little queer,—but he sort of 
made her think nothing was coming of it. And then, a 
little later, he got a job, nobody seemed to know just what, 
—and moved over to where they are now. And he let 
Jennie and the McGinnis boy understand that they could 
come with them if they would pay a rather high board.— 
Oh, he’sa—’’ Craig felt that it was better to pause, and turn 
his thoughts away from the meanness of his son-in-law. He 
went on with better control. ‘‘ Of course, Jennie could n't 
do that,so they went without her. Jennie was so timid 
about it all that she didn’t even like to ask to have her 
letters sent back."’ 

‘*And Apples has them still?’’ 

‘* Yes, he’s got them.”’ 

‘* And is that all she knows?’’ Halloran could not keep 
a little disappointment out of his voice. 

‘Yes, that’s the whole thing. He's been keeping his 
mouth shut tight about the whole business. It pretty 
nearly tells the story, don’t you think ?"’ 

‘* Why, yes, ina way. It's not quite enough to move on, 
I'm afraid. But I'll have to think it over, and maybe I 
can see a way through. We don't know yet that G. Hyde 
is behind that corner.—But I'm much obliged, captain.”’ 

‘You're welcome.” 

The captain hurried home to have a few hours with his 
family, for, now that Halloran’s ‘‘fire department’’ was 
organized, he was sleeping, by choice, on his steamer. 


* * * * * * * 
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You Want C 


For Your Real Estate 


Can Get It 


No matter where your property 
is located or what it is worth 
If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell your property, I 


certainly could not afford to pay for this advertisement. 
(like all of my other “‘ads.’’)is practically sure to place 
on my list a number of new properties, and | am just 
as sure to sell these properties and make enough 
money in commissions to pay for the cost of the ‘‘ad.”’ 
and make a good profit besides. That is why I have 
the largest real estate business in the world to-day. 

Why not put your property among the number that 
will be listed and sold as the result of this ‘‘ad.” ? 

I will not only be able to sell it—sometime—but 
will be able to sell it quickly. I am a specialist in 
quick sales. I have the most complete and up-to- 
date equipment in the world. I have branch offices 
throughout the country, and a field force of 2,500 
men to find buyers. 

I do not make any money through the various 
side lines carried by the ordinary real estate agent. I 
MUST SELL real estate and lots of it, or go out of 
business. I can assure you | am not going out of 
business. On the contrary, I expect to sell twice as 
many properties during 1903 as I did during 1902, 
but it will first be necessary for me to ‘‘list’’ more 
properties. I want to list YOURS and SELL it. It 
doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, a home 


without any land, or a business; it doesn’t matter what it is 


worth or where it is located. If you will send me a descrip- 
tion of your property including your lowest cash price, I 
will tell you how and why I can quickly convert it into 
cash, and will give you my complete plan (free) and terms 
for handling it. The information I will give you will be of 
great value to you even if you should decide not to sell. 


T was two o'clock the next morning. Crossman was far, 
far away, coasting down the joyous hills of dream- 
land. A laughing girl was at his side. She could not 
play long with him, for dimly he understood that doctors 
were coming, and she must be at her post to welcome 
them. It would never do for the doctors to come and find 
no greeting from Mamie. But dreamland was bright, that 
night, —the Little Folks were out in force, dancing like 





thistle down over the Queen Anne's lace, or coasting with 
him down the starry slopes, a half dozen on his back, 
more at his ears whistling gaily that Mamie was true.— 
Blue for true! Blue for true!—and hundreds of the mad- 
dest fellows capering on ahead, bounding and blowing from 
blossom to blossom. One danced far before, clad in a pur- 
ple sweater bearing a whistle. Now and again he blewa 
blast, daintily at first, like the signal of mint to the bees, 
then louder,—and shriller,—and shriller. It screeched 
hoarsely in his ears; a cold wind nipped at his legs and 
feet; the Little Folks were swarming around him, all in pur- 
ple now, shouting wildly, urging him on,—on,—hurry!— 
hurry! The whistle was deeper and hoarser,—where was 
he ?—where—? 

He was on his feet in the center of the floor. Through 
the open window came the deep whistle of the ‘‘ Number 
One.” 

In ten seconds he had tumbled into his trousers; in five 
more, his boots were on. In another ten, he was banging 
down the stairs and out of the door, leaving it wide behind 
him,—and struggling into his coatasheran. He could 
not guess how long the whistle had been sounding; but 
there was, as yet, no light in the sky above the yards. He 
must be on time,—it lay with him to set an example to the 
men. His side was aching already, but he ran it down. 
As he drew near to the bridge, he came out in full view of 
the yards, but could see no light. Perhaps he was early. 
—Perhaps the fire was starting on the river side. He 
thought of the dynamite, and with a bound was over the 
fence and running down to the water. In amoment more 
he was making for the bridge, pail in hand. As he paused 
there, he heard some one running across, above him; and 
further off were shouts and the sounds of running. The 
‘Number One”’ was still whistling. 

Over the bridge he went, a tin pail in each hand; around 
the corner of the fence, and on to the open gate. He was 
dashing through when he was hailed by a familiar voice. 

There, sitting on a projecting plank of the nearest lum- 
ber pile, was Halloran, a lantern in one hand, his watch 
in the other. Grouped around him were a half’ dozen 
panting men. 

‘‘All right, Crossman! It is a false alarm. But you've 
made bully time. Look out, there!"’ 

This last was addressed to Du Bois, who came whirling 
around the gatepost and crashed full tilt into Crossman. 

The assistant staggered, but recovered his balance; and 
the two sat down with the others. The men came bound- 
ing in until fully thirty were there,—more by five or six 
than had been engaged. Halloran threw the light of his 
lantern on them. 

‘*Two minutes are up,”’ he said. ‘‘ Where's Potin 
[Pronounced Pot'n.]?"’ 

No one answered, but after a moment the missing 
French-Canadian appeared. 

‘* You're late,’’ said Halloran; ‘‘ what's the matter?” 

The man had to pause to breathe. ‘It took me a 
m-minute, Mister Halloran. I—I guess I didn’t hear 
the first whistle.”’ 


‘*We need better ears than yours, then. We can’t use | 
you after this. Runyon,’’—turning to one of the prompt- | 


You had better write to-day before you forget it. 


If you want to buy any kind of a Farm, Home, 
or Business, in any part of the country, tell me 
your requirements. I will guarantee to fill 
them promptly and satisfactorily. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Suite 1410 North American Building, Philadelphia. 
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Split, toast and try it as bread. A deliciouscom- 
bination with preserves and fruits. Makes ideal 
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SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


Can Be Prepared In Over 250 Different Ways 


It is a remarkable fact that no other food 
takes the place of Shredded Wheat. This is 
true because in it the complete requirements 
of the body are found—the identical food coun- 
terparts of the human organism—it’s perfect 
food affinity. 


Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, “The Vital Ques- 
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-est of the outsiders,—‘‘ I'll take you on in Potin's place. 
We don't pay mento sleep. That's all now, boys. You 
can go home.” 

But, now that they were aroused, there was a tendency 
to wait and talk it over. 

‘*What you got in them pails, Mr. Crossman ?"’ called 
Du Bois. ‘‘ Did you forget and bring your lunch?” 

‘*No, it's dynamite,’’ said Crossman, in a conversa- 
tional tone. 

“It's what? Say, you're fooling!’ He drew back as 
he spoke. The other men looked at one another. 

For reply, Crossman produced a brown cylinder. 

‘*Good Lord!—and I ran into that!"’ 

In another moment Halloran and Crossman were alone. 
Down the alleys, between the piles, around the mill, out 
the gate—for every hole a man could squeeze through was 
abruptly pressed into service,—the men had disappeared. 
When the noise of the scampering feet had died away, 
Halloran said, with a chuckle, ‘‘ Here’s Du Bois's hat. 
I'll take it along.’’ The next morning he found him on 
the wharf. ‘‘ You didn’t stop for your hat last night, Du 
Bois. I guess you were called away suddenly."’ 

The inspector accepted the hat and pulled it on; drew 
out his tobacco pouch, bit a half moon from his plug, 
tucked it away in his cheek,and swept his eyes quizzical 
around the harbor. ‘That's all right, Mr. Halloran, 
that's all right,’’ he observed, discharging a preliminary 
brown streak; ‘‘I s’pose I've got to go up against Old 
Salt Peter some day or other; but, if I’m — to have any- 
thing to say about it myself, I'd a heap rather go up whole. 
If I was to appear an arm or a leg at a time,he might think 
it was old G. Hyde Bigelow tryin’ to fool him in sections, 
and the first thing I knew he'd be sayin’, ‘ Bigelow, you 
old pile o’ culls, there’s a line o’ little red devils down 
there a-sittin’ up for you. Git along!’ ”’ 


il. 
Going to Headquarters 


HALLORAN had not yet exhausted his resources in get- 

ting at the facts behind the corn deal. There was 
one person who probably could, if he would, carry the 
story further, and that was Jimmie McGinnis. At any 
rate, there was no other way to turn now,and so Halloran 
decided to run down to Chicago. 

The captain, when he heard of it, came to see him. 
‘* Harry Crossman says you're going down to the city, Mr. 
Halloran.” 

‘Yes, I shall take the night train.”’ 

‘When I told Jennie about it, she wondered if you'd 
be going anywhere near Lizzie’s place."’ 

“*T can, easily enough.”’ 

‘‘Jennie, you see, has been sort of looking for some 
word from her this week, and there ain't none come yet, 
and would you mind taking along a little bundle for Jen- 
nie, and maybe a note?"’ 

‘“‘Not a bit. You'll have them here before supper time, 
won't you?”’ 

“*Yes, surely.”’ 

And so it fell out that Halloran boarded the train, that 
night, with the bundle under his arm. His trip was to be 
as short as he could make it, for he did not like to be away 
at this time. Full instructions were left with his assistant, 
and his post as amateur fire marshal was assigned to the 
captain during his absence. 

Jimmie, it seemed, had been with the Le Ducs until the 
change. Where to find him now was a question, or it 
would have been if his eye had not alighted on the name, 
‘*Elmer Le Duc,"’ in the evening paper, among the at- 
tractions advertised by a Clark Street vaudeville theater. 
He reached Chicago in the morning, and in the afternoon 
dropped around to the theater. From the display of the 
name in three-inch letters on the billboards of a down- 
town continuous performance, it was to be inferred that 
Jimmie was getting on in the world. His position on the 
programme, too,—toward three o'clock,—and the little 
burst of applause that followed the appearance of his 
name on the announcement card at the side of the stage, 
aided the impression. Finally, when the familiar wizen- 
faced thin-legged boy, as under-sized as ever, appeared, 
shouted out the preliminary song of his specialty, and fell 
into a long and wonderfully intricate dance, there was no 
doubting he had popped into favor. When he had disap- 
peared, after the third recall, and the next turn was an- 
nounced, Halloran slipped out and strolled a few steps up 
the alley that led to the stage door. 

A quarter of an hour later, a large, coarse-featured 
young woman, wearing a rakish French costume, came 
out into the alley, and behind her, barely reaching to her 
shoulder, in the unfamiliar get-up of a light suit, a wide- 
brimmed pearl gray hat, tan shoes, and a bamboo stick, 
appeared Jimmie. They turned to walk off together, but 
at Halloran’s hail the young man turned. 

‘* How are you?”’ he said, with a nod, somewhat as if 
their last meeting had been but a few hours earlier. 
** Want to speak to me?” 

At Halloran's affirmative, he left the woman, who stared 
at Halloran as she waited. 

‘“‘Been to the show?’ asked Jimmie. ‘‘Got'em cold, 
ain't 1? I always told Le Duc I could do it the minute 
I got a chance at a big house.” 

“I’ve been looking for you, Jimmie. Won't you have 
dinner with me to-night at the Auditorium ?"’ 

‘* Dinner, eh ?—What time ?"’ 

‘* Half-past six." 

“I suppose so. You see, I was going with Jane.— 
That's JaneScott,you know,—the greatest character singer 
and dancer on the stage. We're going to be married next 
week, and I'm sorter supposed to hang around her most 
of the time. But I guess I can make it. Anythin’ doin’?” 

“Nothing very much. I'll look for you, then, at half- 
past six, in the main office." 

The dinner hour had come before Halloran could stop 
wondering over the idea of Jimmie McGinnis’s marrying. 
—— they were seated together at a quiet tablé, he spoke 
of it. 

“‘So you're going to marry, Jimmie?" 

“Yes, sure. But, say, they ain't callin’ me that no more. 
I'm Elmer Le Duc now, you know.” 

‘*Are n't you starting in rather young?" 


‘‘Oh, no!—not for a man in the profession. You see, 
Jane's husband—’"’ 

“*Her husband!"’ 

“Yes. He's a skate, you see,—Lushes. He's a fool, 


too, ‘cause Jane's kind-hearted, and she'd a’ gone right on 
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ABOUT COMPLEXIONS. 
Food Makes Them Good or Bad. 





Saturate the human body with strong coffee 
and it will in time show in the complexion of the 
coffee drinker. 

This is caused by the action of coffee on the 
liver, thus throwing part of the bile into the 
blood. Coffee complexions are sallow and muddy 
and will stay that way until coffee is given up 
entirely. 

The sure way to recover rosy cheeks and red 
lips is to quit coffee and drink Postum Food 
Coffee which makes red blood. ‘I had been for 
more than 20 years an inveterate coffee drinker 
and it is absolutely true that I had so completely 
saturated myself with this drug that my com- 
plexion toward the last became perfectly yellow 
and every nerve and fibre in me was affected by 
the drugs in coffee. 

‘‘For days at a time I had been compelled to 
keep to my bed on account of nervous headache 
and stomach trouble and medicines did not give 
me any relief. I had never consulted a physician 
in regard to my headaches and terrible com- 
plexion and I only found out the cause of them 
after I commenced the use of Postum which be- 
came known to me through Grape-Nuts. We all 
liked the food Grape-Nuts and it helped us so we 
thought Postum must certainly have merit and 
we concluded to try it. We found it so delicious 
that we continued the use altogether although I 
never expected it to help my health. 

‘After a few months my headaches were all 
gone and my complexion had cleared wonderfully, 
then I knew that my troubles had been caused by 
coffee and had been cured when I left off coffee 
and drank Postum in its place.’” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum will change the blood of any coffee 
drinker and rosy cheeks and health take the 
place of a yellow skin and disease. 
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supportin’ him, if he'd a’ treated her half decent. She can 
haul in her hundred ‘and twenty-five every week in the 
year,—regular gold mine. And a man that ain't got head 
enough to hold on to a thing like that 'ad better drop off. 
We've been talkin’ it over, Jane an’ me, ever since I made 
my hit. You see, she’s got a two-part skit that calls for a 
small man, smaller'n her, a part I can walk right into; an’ 
I thought it over an’ told her I'd marry her an’ manage 
the business. She's told me, since, she knew the minute 
she struck me that I was her man, It's a good thing for 
both of us, you see. We can clear up two hundred a 
week, easy, and our expenses won't be near so much. I 
told her I'd put up the cash for her divorce. It's sucha 
sure case that it ain't costing a great lot. Of course, I 
do n't need to marry her, but the savin's in doublin’ up on 
hotel an’ sleeper bills ‘ll more 'n pay for the divorce the 
first year."’ 

Halloran looked at Jimmie, shook his head, and then 
smiled in spite of himself. Jimmie had to grin a little 
himself. 

It had been a question how to open the next subject. 
Halloran knew that, wherever there was a choice of ways 
to an end, one open and direct, the other tortuous and sub- 
terranean, Jimmie’s mind would instinctively seek the lat- 
ter. He thought he would better slip easily from the one 
subject to the other; for, if the boy were to suspect him of 
any strong desire to inform himself concerning Le Duc, 
he would most likely draw back, from sheer perverseness, 
into his shell. 

‘*You say you're known as Le Duc, now? 
travel with them for a while?"’ 

‘Yes, but it wouldn't go. Too much madame there! 
Let me tell you this, Mr. Halloran. Don't you ever go 
into any partnership with a man and his wife. It's hell 
on wheels."’ 

“They did n't get on well, then?" 

‘*No, the only paying thing in the combination was the 
name. Le Duc's one of the best names in the profession, 
and he’s been more’n square about letting me go on and 
use it."’ 

“I saw them, a little while ago, at their hotel. He 
seems to have struck a good thing now.” 

‘Yes, they say he’s a big man on the board.”’ 

‘‘How did he ever get into it. There must be some- 
body behind him." 

Jimmie fingered his fork, and looked up with an expres- 
sionless face. ‘‘Is they?’’ he asked. 

Halloran tried again. ‘‘I don't know, but I'm inclined 
to think there’s more in it than the papers say."’ 

— for some reason, chose to give no information 
whatever on this question, and Halloran had the question- 
able pleasure of bidding him good-evening in the con- 
sciousness that he was no nearer what he wanted to know 
than he had been in Wauchung. The next step was a 
matter of careful thinking; he was not even sure that there 
could be a next step. Meantime he had an errand at 
the Le Ducs’, and as it was not yet eight o'clock he de- 
cided to run up there. 

The great event had taken place in the Le Duc house- 
hold, and, when Halloran was shown into the apartment, 
he found a happy father in his shirtsleeves dancing about 
a small white bundle on the sofa, a beaming mother, also 
in deshabille, and a simpering nursemaid. Apples was 
cordial, merry, expansive: he was delighted to see his old 
friend Halloran; he fairly dragged him in. Good stories 
and playful allusions were continually rising in his mind, 
and finding expression. He was boisterously demonstra- 
tive, and given to squeezing his wife's hand as his tongue 
rattled along. 

Halloran delivered his message, and his bundle; and 
finally, wher’ he had been made to say all that there is to 
be said about some other man’s infant, the mother and 
the nurse took it away, and left the two men to smoke 
and chat. 

After a time there came a pause. Then an idea, that 
had been floating in Halloran’s mind since his disappoint- 
ment with Jimmie, took sudden form. 

‘*How do you like working with Bigelow ?’’ he asked, 
without the slightest change of expression, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar as he spoke. Apples took the bait. 

“‘First-rate. He's a driver, but he's got a great head 
on him."’ 

‘Yes, I know; I used to work for him myself, out in 
Evanston. I don’t believe he has ever done much on the 
board before this deal.”’ 

‘*No, I don't think he has.’’ A peculiar expression 
was coming into Le Duc’s face. ‘*Who told you about 
it?’’ he asked, with an affectation of an offhand manner. 

‘“*Oh, I’ve always known more or less of his move- 
ments. He was hit rather hard in Kentucky Coal, a 
little while back, but I suppose this corner will more than 
square that, if it goes through."’ 

Duc smiled. ‘‘Don't you worry about that! I 
guess that coal business is nothing he can't stand. A 
momentary change of opinion doesn't alter the fact that 
there's just as much coal there as there ever was."’ 

‘*I suppose there is,—just as much."’ 

Le Duc was ee | not quite comfortable. ‘‘Of 
course,’’ he began, ‘‘there are times with every man 
whose interests are spread out widely,—"’ but this would n't 
do. He was blundering deeper and deeper into some sort 
of trap, and, not wholly grasping the situation, he decided 
to keep still. 

Halloran had learned enough. His trip to Chicago was 
not to be a failure, after all. He had learned so much,in 
fact, that, when he was back in his room at the hotel, and 
could sit down and think it all over, there seemed to be 
no reason for delay in turning his information to account. 
Over and over again, that night, he considered his case; 
he tested it from every point of view to assure himself of 
its soundness; and, in the morning, instead of heading for 
Wauchung, he wired Crossman that he would return by 
way of the lumbering town of Corrigan, the seat of the 
Corrigan Mills on the upper peninsula. The Corrigans 
were among the largest owners in the trust; and, if they 
were as tired of losing money as he believed, they would 
doubtless be glad to hear what he had to say. 

It was an eight-hour ride from Chicago to Corrigan, and 
evening was so near when he arrived that he went directly 
to his hotel for some dinner, and made arrangements by 
telephone to see the younger Mr. Corrigan at his home in 
the evening. 

“I don’t know that we have ever met, Mr. Corrigan," 
Halloran said, when the two men were closeted. ‘‘I am 
with Higginson and Company, of Wauchung. Your com- 
pany and ours have not agreed, so far, in our attitude 
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pocket novelty 
opener 


id, a most useful and ingen 
in the shape of key-ring, letter- 


per-cutter and screw-driver combined, an 


article that every man and boy will find many uses 


for every day. 


What one boy writes: 


“TI wouldn’t take 


The J. B. Will 


50 cents for it if I couldn’t get another.” 


Address Dept. 36. 
iams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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All Kalamazoo ranges 
and cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven thermometer. 
sure 


The KALAMAZOO 


A better stove or range than you can get from 
any other source. A saving of from 25% to 40% 
in price. Prompt shipment from factory to user. 
Factory prices—no dealers’ profits. Freight 
prepaid by us. 360 days approval test. Guar- 
antee backed by $20,000 bank bond. 


KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by us in 
our own factory. Weknow 
they are all right ‘clear 
through.” 







Don’t confuse 
them with cheap 
mail order goods. 

We are the 
only 
stove manufactur- 
ers in the world selling 
their entire product direct 
from their own factory to 
} mem the user. 
There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and bye liminating all dealers’ 
and middlemen’s profits we 
save you easily 25% to 40%. 
Moreover we give you a 360 
Days Approval Test. If your 
purchase is not satisfactory in 
every way, return the goods 
at our expense. We have a 
complete line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters for fuel of 
all kinds. All stoves blacked, 
polished and ready for busi- 
ness 














It will pay you to 
investigate. 
Send for catalog No. 151 and prices, freight prepaid. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


AValuable diiaa 


BOOK 











The 82-page book of The Toledo Cooker Co, 
tells all there is to know about steam 
cookers, round or square, single or 

double doors. 


IDEAL 


STEAM 
GOOKERS. 


Prices from $1.75 to $11. Bare totes 
possible to produce. Cook a com- 
plete meal over One Burner of any 
steve. Whistle Blows 20 minutes 
before water is needed. Need no at- 
; do not heat or steam the 
an; no odor of cooking can es- 
Holds 12 to 18 quart jars for 
canning fruit. Write for Free 
Book right now. Agents wanted. 
The Toledo Cooker Co., 

















A $1100. Cottage. 


GOING TO BUILD A HOME? 


LATEST COLONIAL DESIGN. Send us your name, address 
and 4 cents in stamps and state what price house you want. 
will se nd Free Sample Designs. 


descriptions and estimates to build. Book 12 
homes, #1. 00, containing a variety of —— Homes and 
other designs. Booklet 30 designs 25 cents 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects. 
516 Smith Building. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


INVENTIONS 


Patented and Sold. 


High grade scientific work. Send for our 
booklet. We know how to make 
inventions pay. 


Patent Sevelopment io. of America, 
80 Broadway, New York. 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines. 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


‘the Auta-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, thcir annoyance and 
expense. No belt—no switch—no batter- 
ies. Can be attac hed to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guaranteed; write 
for descriptive catalog. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 








SUCCESS 


toward G. Hyde Bigelow. Mr., Higginson refused his 
offers at the start, because he had reason to distrust him. 
We know now that we were right."’ 

Corrigan looked at him with some surprise. ‘If you 
have any charges to make against Mr. Bigelow, you should 
see him, not me. 

“Thave no charges, Mr. Corrigan, but I rather think 
ou have. I've come here to lay them before you, and 
eave you free to push them or not, as you choose. As I 

understand it, when this combination was organized, Mr. 
Bigelow was generally thought to be a responsible man. 
We did n't believe it, so we stood out rather than have him 
direct our business. Since that time he has got into such 
difficulties with his Kentucky investments that, in order 
to raise money, he has taken to speculating heavily on the 
Board of Trade. He is operating the corn deal, that I 
aa you know of, through a stool pigeon named Le 
uc.” 


‘* You'll excuse me, sir, but I don’t see—"’ 

He paused, and Halloran went on. ‘‘ You understand, 
Mr. Corrigan, that our position is what it was at the start; 
we are against this combination; and, if I didn't believe 
that you are going to be against it, too, I shouldn't be 
here. I think you'll agree with me that, if what I say is 
true, Mr. Bigelow is not a man to trust.’’ 

‘Tf it is true—?"’ 

‘* And there is just one way to prove it. I suggest that, 
at the meeting which comes, I believe, next month, you 
lay these charges before Mr. Bigelow, without warning, 
and — him a chance to explain. You are at liberty to 
say that I gave you the information."’ 

This was all he had come to say, and he was so sure of 
its effect that he was willing to leave it and give the seed 
time to grow. But Corrigan was roused. 

‘* This—this amounts to saying that Bigelow is secretly 
plunging on the board.”’ 

‘*It certainly does."’ 

‘*And this Le Duc, who is he?”’ 

‘*He’'sa cheap actor who married Bigelow's daughter.’ 
‘‘His daughter! His oldest child is not a dozen years 
d."’ 


ol 

‘* By his peas wife, yes. But he has been married 
before. Oh, if you care to look up his record, you'll 
find it worth while.’ 

“I'll think this over, Mr. Halloran; I'll think it over.’’ 

Halloran rose. ‘‘I came up here from Chicago to tell 
you that Bigelow is unsound. The sooner everybody con- 
nected with the Michigan lumber business finds it out, the 
better for the business. Good night !"’ 

‘*Good night, sir!"’ 


W. 
Mr. Babcock’s Last Card 


S THE feat of riding thirty horses around a circus hip- 
podrome calls for the highest strength and skill,so the 
task of guiding the complicated affairs of Bigelow and 
Company through the difficulties that threatened them de- 
manded sound character and experience. For atime the 
Bigelow ventures had shown a persistent upward tendency, 
and the head of the firm had then made an imposing figure, 
but a fair-weather man was hardly adequate now. Ken- 
tucky Coal had slumped alarmingly; New Freighters had 
perhaps been overrated; and booming suburban real estate 
was discovering unexpected inertia where abnormal growth 
had been gambled on. But the most disturbing element 
was the lumber fight. That Higginson and Company 
could not only hold out until the meeting, but could actu- 
ally get the better of the trust, had not been foreseen. 
Questions would be asked at this meeting, and there 
might even be some tension. So it was that Mr. Bigelow 
was not joking much, nowadays, and so it was that Mr. 
Babcock took his grip from behind the door and went to 
Wauchung. 

The air blew keen and strong from the west as he walked 
swiftly out toward the Wauchung bridge. It was a crisp, 
invigorating breeze, with the strength of the lake in it,and 
a faint odor of pine. Men are rugged and hardy in this 
region, whether they follow blaze-marks or a mariner's 
compass. No malaria oozes from the dry, white sand; the 
children rather draw from it the sap that makes the pine 
tree tall and sound and clear. If you had strayed into the 
forest in the earlier time of reckless cutting, and if you had 
stood under the tight green roof on a scented rug of nee- 
dles, finer than ever came from India, and listened to the 
song of the shanty boy as he struck his pevey into a 
bleeding trunk, could you have wondered at the lilt in his 
melody, or at the vigor, even the harshness, in his voice ? 
Stand near a mill race and watch the ‘‘boys’’ racing 
down, each balanced on a single careening log, and you 
will have a glimpse of the sort of men G. Hyde Bigelow 
and Company were fighting. 

Mr. Babcock passed the last straggling buildings of 
Wauchung’s main:street and found himself in full view of 
the bridge, the river, and the lumber yards. The sight did 
not please him, apparently, for he paused, with knit brows, 
to take it in. Beyond, showing here and there, lay the 
harbor, glistening in the cool light,—and beyond the har- 
bor were the bald dunes and the lake. The sky was blue, 
frayed here and there into ends of white cloud,—the glo- 
rious northern sky, matched only in the air of Naples or 
Touraine. But Mr. Babcock was not looking at the sky. 
His soul was turned to lower things,—to lumber, for in- 
stance,—heaps of it, piles of it, rows of it, stretched for 
hundreds of yards along the river, and across the penin- 
sula, and along the edge of the harbor. The mills were 
silent; the watchmen were not to be seen; the only sign of 
life was the smoke curling from the funnels of the ‘‘ Num- 
ber One,’’ where Robbie MacGregor was dozing on the 
engine-room bench and hourly growing fatter. Six million 
feet of lumber greeted the eye of the man from Chicago, as 
he looked and looked. It was new lumber, bought by ex- 
perts, every stick of it such as would command a good 
price when the owners should throw it on the market, as 
they certainly would, sooner or later. He shook his head 
and hurried on. 

He found Halloran at the office, and shook hands cor- 
dially. Crossman heard the name, looked blank, recol- 
lected himself, and slipped out, shutting the door behind 
him. 

“Well, you've got a great lot of lumber here, Mr. Hal- 
loran,”’ Babcock began, softly, glancing out the window. 

‘*Yes,—a good deal.’ 

‘How much can you keep in the yards here ?”’ 

““We have six million feet now.’ 
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The most satisfactory 
shopping in the world in 


Children’s 
Outfittings 


is to be done here, 
whether over the counter 
or by mail. 


Our Fall 
Catalogue 


ready about Sept. 
toth (will be sent for 
4 cents postage). 
Describes over 2,000 
articles—1,o0o of 
which are illus- 
trated—for the 
Complete 
Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls 
and Infants 



















We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d ST., - - + NEW YORK 





‘There must be some reason why the Mfrs of 


absolistely free from poison. 


Cost ye ——— Yes, a little; send for 
booklet ai 








- For exterior or 5 
F interior use. The best a 
‘ound in Pure Linseed 
in our exact way make Moore’s fa- 
mous for covering capacity and wear. 
© Coats equal three of any other. \! 
— ae as aeste buying write us. a 
feats) | MIN MOORE 6CO., § 
ee PeTetes Sores. > r bites : 3 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





ATENTS 


vee Domes A 4 — Ly A, Seep bes ows to ee. 
ure them at 

What to Invent for Prone. Gives Mechanical Movements 
invaluable to taventore. Full of Money-Making Patent. 
Information. W BOOK FREE to all who write. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,606 11th St., Washington, D.C. 
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ARTISTIC MONUMENT 











iT] E f 
Lest ~o Dineen oe 
We ‘ erect 
~ ARTISTIC and 
Forget. ENDURING 
MEMORIALS 


Marble has proved an unfortunate 

failure. Moss-grown, broken and 
5 tumbled-down slabs appear 
everywhere. Some cemeter- 
ies now prohibit marble en- 
tirely. Granite, too, soon 
gets discolored, moss-grown, 
cracks, crumbles and decays. 
Besides, it is very expensive. 


WHITE BRONZE 
monuments are cheaper and 


Infinitely Better. 
They are strictly ever- 
lasting. Rust, corrosion 
and most-growth are IM= 
POSSIBILITIES. They 
CANNOT crumble from 
the action of frost. 
WHITE BRONZE is far more artistic and expressive than any 
stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been on the mar- 
ket for over twenty-tive years and is an established success. 

It has been adopted for more than a hundred public monu- 
ments and by thousands of delighted individuals in all parts 
of the country. Many granite dealers have used White Bronze 
in preference to granite for their own burial plots. 

We have hundreds of beautiful designs at prices from $4 
to $4,000. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Distance 
is no obstacle. Write us at once for designs and information 
if you are interested, stating about what expense you antici- 
pate. It costs you nothing and puts you under no obligations 
whatever. 





(= Agents Wanted. Address, 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 


358 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


KLIP-KLIP 

















THE POCKET 
MANICURE 


SOLID GERMAN SILVER 
TRIMS, FILES, CLEANS, keeps the nails in perfect 
ee Tener 25c. 
25c. 








P for man, woman or child. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price if your dealer hasn't it. 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 586 Clinton Ave. S., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Battery Fan Motors, $6.75 














Battery Table Lamp,... - 

















Battery Hanging Lamp. . . 10. 
Telephone,complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . . e -80 
Electric Carriage Lamps - 500 
Electric Hand Lanterns. . 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries . %.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits.  % res 
Battery Motors . $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights . 2.00 
Electric Railway. . .- - 8.50 
Pocket Fiash Lights. . ° 1.50 
- We.to 3.00 
Send for free book. Describes and illustrates 
many of themost usefulelectricdevices,at won- 
derfully small prices. All practical. The lowest 
price in the world on everything electrical. 
» Agents can make handsome commissions 
and many sales, Write for complete inform 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 














While You Are Well 


eee You can provide for your future—and 
your children—at little cost. When you 
get sick or an invalid, you can’t at any 


cost. ‘*The How and the Why” tells— 
send for it. We insure by mail, 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











DEAFNESS 
The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most ef- 
fective invisible device for the 
relief of Deafness. It is easily ad- 


ior descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. P 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


REE ~ Agents 


Fiat fin knife cuts loose a pare coke. 99 
free. Express pre . He 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Til. or Basie, 4 a 




















SUCCESS 


“You don’t say so! Your own cutting?”’ 

“*Very little of it."” 

‘*You 've been—er,—buying in the market, eh?”’ 

“Yes, all we could get."" He could not resist adding, 
“It's been a good time to buy.”’ 

“Yes, soit has, soit has. I suppose you're holding 
this lot for a better price ?”’ 

Halloran nodded. His eyes were searching the face of 
his caller. Babcock paused to gather his forces, then set- 
tled back in his chair. 

‘*T feel like telling you, Mr. Halloran, that you've done 
a mighty neat piece of work. To tell the truth, it's been 
a surprise to us to see how well you've carried this busi- 
ness. Your fame now,—’’ he leaned forward and dropped 
his voice to a confidential pitch,—‘‘ your fame now, oo 
ever, rests even more on the way you've stuck to your 
employer's interests than on the cleverness of what you've 
done. There are clever men enough, but down in Chi- 
cago we don't see any too many honest ones.”’ 

**No, I suppose you don't.”’ 

“This fight has been expensive, but it’s taught us one 
lesson, I think. When we organized the lumber produc- 
ers, we tried to get all the good firms into it. e suc- 
ceeded with everyone but Higginson and Company. By 
the facts of the case, we were forced to antagonize you, 
and I'll tell you, right here, that we expected to beat you. 
But we have n't beat you. You've shown a vitality that is 
surprising; and, since your owner, we understand, has 
been mg cote ill for some months, we are forced to 
believe that you, yourself, Mr. Halloran, are the real 
head of this business. Isn't that so?—Well, you needn't 
answer. I understand your modesty. But there are the 
facts. Well, now, sir, here we are, after a hard fight, just 
where we were when we started. I don't know but what 
ne may be better off. Anyhow, you're the one man that 

as kept us from doing what we want to do. Now, we 
would be pretty poor business men if we didn't know 
when we've had a lesson,—if we did n't own up to it, and 
see how we could profit by the experience. What we've 
learned in this experience is that we can't afford to go on 
fighting Mr. John Halloran. We need just such a man 
as you on our side. Mr. Bigelow and I have talked this 
all over, and I think we have insight enough to know that, 
when a rising man, a really big man, comes along, it's a 
heap sight better to get on his side. You can't stop a man 
like that,—he’s bound to rise,—and, if you do n't keep his 
good will and confidence, you lose. Now, Mr. Halloran, 
we want your good will and confidence. I've got some 
propositions to lay before you, and I would n't have made 
this trip if I had n't believed that I can convince you that 
we can make it worth your while.”’ 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Babcock. If you have come to pro- 
pose that anybody but Martin L. Higginson and Company 
conduct this business, you'll be wasting your time."’ 

Babcock looked thoughtful, then nimbly changed front. 
‘*We have no concern in this or any business except our 
own. But we are interested in men. There's no doubt 
about it, Mr. Halloran,—I know how men feel all over 
Michigan,—there’s no doubt about it, you're the one 
coming man in the lumber business to-day. Now, good 
men, Mr. Halloran, command good positions. Take the 
place you're in,—it's a salaried position, isn't it?"’ 

** Yes.*’ 


‘* Well, now,"’—Mr. Babcock’s voice had dropped al- 
most to a whisper, but his intensity, and his determination 
to win, trembled in every note of it. He was smiling. 
—‘‘ Well, now, what's the use of this, Mr. Halloran? 
What future have you here? Even if you succeed Mr. 
Higginson, you can never be more than he is, if you stay 
here. But once puta man of your caliber in a place that's 
big enough for him, and he'll expand,—he'll fill out,— 
he'll reach out, and up. In ten years, perhaps, you'd be 
at the head of this business. But you ought to be at the 
head zow,—then, in ten years, you'd be in Chicago or 
New York, with your finger on the pulse of the financial 
world. I'm talking squarely with you,—I’m here for a 
reason. We have started in to organize the lumber busi- 
ness, and nothing can stop us. It may take time; we 
know it will take men. But we aren't bothering about 
the time; we're looking for the men. That's our way. 
And you're the man we need to make it go; you're the 
man that can do it, for you have a genius for it. Now— 
one moment,—I told you I had some propositions to make 
to you, and I’m ready to make them.”’ 

He was playing the last card in the hand of Bigelow 
and Company, and playing it beautifully. A few short 
weeks later the meeting would be upon them, the meeting 
when explanations of the delay in completing the organ- 
ization would fall upon unsympathetic ears. He was 
thinking now, for one moment, with his eyes half closed. 

“‘You know, Mr. Halloran, that Mr. Bigelow is the 
owner of the Pewaukoe Mills. It is a first-class plant in 
every way,—and slightly larger than this, isn't it?’’ 

‘*A little, perhaps.”’ 

‘Now, I could make you other propositions, but you 
know the lumber business, and ts eae you'd rather stay 
in it until you've got your hand worked in with something 
a little bigger. I offer you this: we will put you at the 
head of our Pewaukoe business, with entire authority, 
subject only to consultation with the firm on matters of 
policy and development. We want you to go in with the 
idea that your hands are free, and that you can stamp 
your individuality on the business. Don't you see, Mr. 
Halloran, it's that individuality, that business character, 
that we want, above allelse? We want the qualities that 
have given you your peculiar success here. As to payment, 
that will be arranged easiest of all. We understand that 
good men require good pay, and you know best what you 
ought to have. But I'll name a figure, merely by way of 
opening the discussion.’’ He smiled again, and contin- 
ued: ‘‘Suppose I say we'll pay = a thousand dollars 
a year more than you're getting here, whatever that may 
be! If that doesn't seem fair, you have only to say so. 
We want to enter these new relations with the feeling of 
perfect satisfaction all around,—we can't afford to do it 
any other way. 

‘*One moment,—do n't commit yourself hurriedly. This 
is a matter for consideration. First of all, let me put that 
offer down in writing over our signature,—then we'll 
have something to work from. Will you call your stenog- 
rapher?"’ 

‘We have no stenographer here now, but let me say—"’ 

‘*Well, there’s nothing to prevent my writing it out — 
here, this letter paper will do the business.”’ 

‘‘Now, see here, we can't talk along this line. I 
have n't the slightest intention of leaving Higginson and 
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Men 
Who DoThings 


“ The great want of the day is the man 
who can put his ideas into practice.” 


This thought, in a recent editorial, is the basis of a series 
of articles on men who have learned how to put their ideas 
into practice. 


HERE is a true story that will interest every 
ambitious man and woman. 

Aman of thirty-two (we'll call him gone Smith 
for the present) had lived all his life in a New 
England city without making any special stir in 
the community. He had been an office man, and 
a good one, too. But he had about reached the 
limit of that profession when he began to draw a 
salary of $18 a week. He might have been draw- 
ing that salary yet, but he was always looking for 
something better, and a couple of years ago he 
made a contract with a carriage company and be- 
gan to sell carriages. He made more money than 
he had ever made before, But of course he wasn’t 
satisfied. He could only see a limited number of 
people and consequently his business was limited. 

e sold lots of carriages but he felt that if he 
could only talk to more people he could do more 
business and earn more money. 

How was he to manage it? Why couldn’t he 
state his case on paper and reach thousands of 
people instead of scores? 

But that would be advertising; and he did not 
know anything about advertising. 

One day he read the following advertisement: 


“LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF YOU, TOO, WILL ANSWER THIS ADVERTISEMENT we 
will prove conclusively that we will teach you advertise- 
menit-writing by mail; thoroughly, practically, guccess- 
fully. You will then know why successful business men 
throughout the country say: ‘I want a Page-Davis man.’ 
You will know why our graduates are earning $25 to 
$100 per week. You will know why you should entrust 
your advertising education in the hands of the oldest, 
largest and most substantial institution of its kind in the 
world. You will also know why the majority of our 
students are taking the instructions through the recom- 
mendations of friends who have previously taken the 
course. Write for our 64-page prospectus and bundle of 
affidavits SENT FREE.” 


He wrote tothe institution asking for particulars, 

When the literature came he examined it. He 
arranged to begin the study by mail. Every 
lesson he applied to his own business. 

He soon saw that he was taught how to put his 
arguments on paper so that other people would 
understand them as he did. That was what he 
was looking for. Now he could reach out into a 
broader field. He became enthusiastic. 

He had sold a carriage to a New York business 
man who lived in his own town. The man was a 
heavy advertiser. One day Smith went down to 
the depot to take the train for New York. The 
business man was there, too. Smith managed to 
get in the same seat with him. Pretty soon the 
business man began to make up an advertise- 
ment. Smith became interested. ‘The business 
man said he had to make up his own advertise- 
ments because he had no one in his concern who 
knew ‘how. 

‘« That is just my business,” said Smith; ‘‘why 
don’t you let me doit?” The business man was 
skeptical. Smith was persistent. Before they 
left the train Smith had some of the literature re- 
lating to the man’s business and the leading facts 
to be presented in the next advertisement. Smith 
also had the business man’s fromise that if he 
ran the advertisement Smith was to write he 
would pay him $15.00 for it. 

That night was a busy one for Smith. He 
studied the literature and the field to be reached by 
the man’s business. The next day he mailed the 
advertisement which he had prepared. The next 
Sunday it appeared in the New York papers. 

A day or two later the two again met at the 
depot. Without a word the business man drew 
two ten dollar bills from his pocket and handed 
them to Smith. He told him to keepitall; ‘“The 
advertisement was worth it.” 

Then he wanted to hire Smith to write his 
advertisements. 

What salary would he take? 

Fifty dollars a week. 

All the way into the city they talked the mat- 
ter over. Finally, it was arranged that Smith 
should take charge of writing his advertisements. 
He was to receive $50.00 a week. That was two 
years ago. Smith was soon advanced to the 
management of the New York Office. 

Smith's real name is Frank R. Fuller, manager 
for L. E. Pike & Co., of New York City, one of 
the biggest concerns of its kind in the world. 


NOTE.—If the readers of ‘‘ Success,”” write to the original school of 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 2I—90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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EAU DE QUIN: 
HAIR TONIC 


The Best Hair Restorer. 
A Positive Dandraff Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK 

















400,000,000 Chinese use Gin- 
seng root for its medicinal 
properties. American ex- 
= oe per 
young 

plants also bring 


ices and immense 
an 


CHINESE- AmERtAN GINSENG co. 
Seranton, 





DATENT SECURED 


OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREES @ De BOOK as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for our illustrated GU. BOOK, finest publica- 
tion issued for free distrib ~S oy Contains 100 mechanical 
movements, Tells HOW TOOBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO INVENT = PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR I INVENTORS, 
Etc. Patents secured t hrough us advertised without c 

in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 

also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 
Patent Attorneys. Washington, D.C. 














“i=—— ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 
“SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 


~\ ‘ae Instantly applied or or moved to 
| was meet changing conditions. 
: kinds of printed tags, including 
































t Alphabets, Month ~~ te. kept 
eel in stock. Ta ITE 
—s Used by U.S. Oo: & War Depts. 
— +f Catalogue and Price List Free. 
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Rochester Radiator Co. houses- 


14 Furnace Ste. Rochester, N. ¥. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, 10c. 


Send us ony photogra’ you want copied 
and we will return it e250 with an 
exact copy on one of these as rimless 
brooch-mountings for only 2 

Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 25c. sam- 
ple for only 10 ets. to introduce our goods 
and send you Free our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 

Agents wanted. 


GORONA MFG. 6O., Box 1275, - 
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Company. No, sir. I have not the slightest intention."’ 

‘I know,—I know, —take plenty of time to think it over. 
iy i ‘o ahead and put this down in black and white—" 

o, Mr. Babcock, I won't consider it at all. I stay 
right here at this desk.”’ 
abcock brought up his reserves. ‘‘ You are inclined to 
think,"’ he said, settling back again, ‘‘that your place is 
here with Mr. Higginson ?"’ 

‘* Decidedly." 

“‘I see. Perhaps we've been working a little at cross- 
purposes. I have not been talking with the idea of taking 
away Mr. Higginson’s main support at the time when he 
needs it most. I'm afraid I haven't been looking at that 
side of it quite enough. You see, Mr. Halloran, we're 
business men, we of G. Hyde Bigelow and Company. 
When we see a big man in our line, we want him; and, 
when we try to get him, I suppose we don't always con- 
sider the other people that want him, too. We haven't 
time. But I'm glad you brought the point up, so sup- 
pose we go at it from a new point of view! Now, I recog- 
nize, and Mr. Bigelow would agree with me, if he were 
here, that this very attitude of yours, this standing by your 
employer when he is a sick man, is the quality in you we 
like best. We've seen it before; we've talked about it. 
If you should go back on Mr. Higginson now,—even 
though, of course, there 's not the slightest legal hindrance 
to your looking out for yourself,—how could we know you 
would n't go back on us some day? But you won't go 
back on him, you see, and that’s how we know, more 
than ever, that you 're the man‘we're after. There's no 
need for an immediate change. We could date your 
salary from this moment, or back to the beginning of this 
month, without expecting you to walk right out here,— 

“*It’s of no use,—I 'm not going to leave."’ 

‘*No, I'm not suggesting such a thing. I was going to 
say that—that we're looking ahead. It is n't for to-day— 
no, not even for to-morrow,—that we are so anxious to 
have you head in our direction. Mr. Bigelow is a very 
far-sighted man. He knows, as I do, that the wheel is 
going to keep on turning, and one of these days you'll be 
coming out on the very top. You are—let me see,—about 
thirty, perhaps. Why, man, you haven't begun yet. But 
if you stay here, and if Mr. Higginson should die within 
these next few years without taking youintothe firm, you'd 
have nothing whatever to show for your work. Now, one 
place is as good as another, for such a manas you. All 
you need is to get a footing,—but that takes capital. My 
suggestion would be that you stay right here,and buy into 
the business, —get it in your own hands. Mr. Higginson, 
knowing you as he does, would only be too glad to have 
it goto you. Wecan help you with that. Your credit is 
Al withus. We are so sure you're going to see, some 
day, the advantages of combination and codperation in 
this business, that we ‘ll write you a check any day, and no 
questions asked. It—" 

‘Don't you think,"’ said Halloran, speaking slowly, 
‘*don't you think you've said about enough ?' 

Babcock blushed. ‘‘ What do you mean by that?"’ 

‘*I mean, if your time is worth anything to you, that 
you ‘re losing money here."’ 

‘Then you are not interested—" 

‘*Not a bit.”’ 

The j junior partner of Bigelow and Company, still flush- 
ing, rose. ‘I've made you a square offer—"’ 

“‘And I've refused it. Good day!”’ 

Babcock stood looking down at Halloran. His eyes 
were growing smaller, and his fingers were restless. For 
a moment he seemed not to grasp the fact that he had 
failed. Halloran picked up a letter, then lowered it, and 
looked up inquiringly. 

‘* Now, suppose we leave it this way for the present, Mr. 
Halloran."’ He was rallying. ‘‘ You'd better just think 
over what I've said. The main thing is to pave the way 


toward an agreement, and I think we've done that.. I'm 
lad to have had this talk with you. Do n't hurry about 
Tesidiog. Weigh it carefully. Good-by!"’ 


Halloran gave him a nod, and he was gone. 

It was to be a day rather more than usually eventful. 
Before he left the office, in the afternoon, Crossman drew 
him aside. 

‘*Would you?—" 

“Well?” 

‘* Will you be home to-night,—about eight? af 

“*T think so. Why, anything especial?” 

‘‘N-no. You'll be there, sure? 

Promptly at eight the doorbell rang, and Halloran was 
called down to the parlor. On entering, he found Cross- 
man, grinning feverishly; and over in the corner, with her 
back turned, looking at a picture, was Mamie. He looked 
from one to the other until Mamie turned around and dis- 
closed a very red face. Still no one spoke. The two now 
gazed appealingly at each other,and finally it was Mamie 
who broke the silence, with a preliminary giggle. 

“*T guess you can congratulate us, Mr. Halloran."’ 

Coming so suddenly, even this bold statement did not 
sink at once into Halloran's consciousness. But,at length, 
after a painful pause, he recollected himself, arid shook 
hands cordially. ‘Then the story had to be told in detail. 
It was all a secret, for Mrs. Higginson had not yet learned 
to understand Harry as she would when she came to know 
him as one of the family. During the worst of her father’s 
illness Mamie would not consent, but, now that the crisis 
was turned, she had—“‘ well, she had supposed she might 
as well."’ Here an exchange of glances between the two, 
to say nothing of the tightly clasped hands and other 
alarming symptoms,so distressed Halloran that he got up 
for a moment and made some excuse for turning his back. 
Judging from the faint sound that followed, his caution 
was justified. 

‘*We wanted you to know about it,”’ 
the status guo had been resumed, 
secret between just you and us. 
you—maybe you'd be glad, too."’ 

But for some reason it did not have that effect. Foran 
hour later, when Halloran was striding up the beach to 
the north, heedless of the waves that ran up about his feet, 
and of the west wind that slapped his face and tugged at 
his coat, he wore a far from glad expression. Not until 
he had fallen into step with the night patrol from the 
life-saving station, and had swapped yarns of the old 
inspector and the Beebe-McClellan boat and the capsize- 
anh 1] records, and had learned precisely why the Wau- 
chung Station was the most abused and discriminated 

ainst in the whole United States life-saving service, 
did he seem a little more composed. 

[Zo be concluded in the October Success] 
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BELT 
Watches 


for 
Ladies Wear 


Silver, 
Gilt, or 
Gun Metal 
For sale by all 


Jewelers — Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Illustrated Belt Catalog 
sent on request. 


New England 
Watch Co. 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, 
New York City 
131-137 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


Every issue of the magazine is beautifully 
illustrated and contains one hundred and 
twenty or more pages, each one of which is 
of human interest. 

The scope and character of the ma; azine 
is indicated by each month’s Table of Con- 
tents which includes a dozen articles upon 
the Places, Peoples and Objects of all coun- 
tries,with Nature-Studies,and other articles 
upon topics of general value and interest. 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdeulers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DaNIgE-Ls, Publisher, 
7 


Room 151 East 42d Street, New York. 


SOLID SILVER 


FREE This heart is Solid Sterlin 
©Silver 925-1000 fine warran 
Pin has a torquoise stonein center. We will send one sample 
FREE to each family in the United States who sends a two- 
cent stamp to pay postage. Address 

LYNN & -» 48 Bond St., New York. 


Peeping Toms Foiled 


The ‘“No-Peep Shade Protector” preserves your privacy 
against burglars and prying eyes. es gs adjustment. Free 
movement of shade. Especial ly valuable to people living near 
gle street, or in unprotected, thinly inhabited localities. Sam- 
air and terms, 25c. Agents want 
AIGHT NOVELTY CO., Box 420, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Your Real Estate 


Sell it yourself. Our monthly U. 8S. Real Estate Journal will s 

giving you the tog of CASH BUYERS. ro 
ERS mrengnass AMERICA. Yearly. subscriptions, 
One Dollar. Send n The first Journal may make or save you 
many dollars. Send “Gescription and price of property. Sample 
Journal, 25¢. _y, §, REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 62 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


PARKERS FFA GALSAN 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 

























Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Scalp ma © ay = yoye. 
Ze 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail gueee Business at home. 





We tell you how. oney coming in daily. Enormous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 
Send 2c.Stamp Our New 
Rainey <a American Gun 
JUST IN— 
10,000 They go to quick buyers 


Breech Loaders at Bargain Prices 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., = »*« NEW YORK. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and Pog er Up-to-date styles. Pye work 
and material. ane pl Visi Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, « Wed A 


J.W. GOGKRUM,5341 Main St.,Oakland Gity,Ind. 
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Training for Longevity 


Grow younger Oaks that 
as you flourish for a 
grow older, thousand 
by cultivating a years 
moderate love do not spring 
for good, up into 
healthy, beauty 
honest sport.— like a weed.— 
** The Clinic” G. H. Lewes 





“A ‘good constitution,’ in order to be thoroughly good, 
must apply to the mind as well as to the body. No one’s 
physical structure can be healthy when his intellect is sick."’ 


As Herbert Spencer ranks as one of the profoundest 
philosopher-scientists of our age, his words on the duty of 
good health are entitled to consideration. ‘‘Few seem 
conscious,"’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘that there is such a thing 
as physical morality. Men's habitual words and acts 
imply the idea that they are at liberty to treat their 
bodies as they please. Disorders entailed by disobedience 
to nature's dictates they regard simply as grievances, not as 
the effect of conduct.more or less fiagitious. Though the 
evil consequences inflicted on their dependents, and on fu- 
ture generations, are often as great as thosecaused by crime, 
yet they do not think themselves in any degree criminal. 
It is true that, in the case of drunkenness, the viciousness 
of a bodily transgression is recognized, but none appears to 
infer that, if this bodily transgression is vicious, so, too, is 
every bodily transgression. The fact is that all breaches 
of the laws of health are physical sins. When this is gen- 
erally seen, then, and perhaps not till then, will the physi- 
cal training of the young receive the attention it deserves."’ 


It is one of the most hopeful signs for the present and 
the future of humanity that the more enlightened and in- 
telligent no longer regard preventable sickness as a neces- 
sary evil, ‘‘a dispensation of Providence,"’ or ‘‘ the will of 
God."" We have grown wiser and less superstitious than 
were our ancestors, though ignorance and criminal care- 
lessness are still engendering disease and transmitting it 
to posterity. Parents ignorant of, or indifferent to, the laws 
of health not only doom themselves to intense suffering, 
but, worse still, also condemn their children perhaps to life- 
long invalidism, or hamper them mentally or physically, 
or in both respects, for life. We see examples of this every- 
where,—chronic sufferers from hereditary gout, rheuma- 
itism, consumption, and alcoholism. 


Those unfortunate transmitted conditions can, in many 
instances, be wholly overcome, if the sufferer has patience, 
courage, and a strong determination to be well. Here is 
an account ofa cure effected by self-treatment which 
should give hope and courage to the worst afflicted, and 
which suggests preventive as well as remedial measures. 
A New York paper recently arranged a prize competition 
in which the award was to be given to the strongest and 
most perfectly developed boy. The winner in the contest 
was a youth of nineteen, who thus wrote of himself: ‘‘If 
I had been told fifteen months ago that I was to be de- 
clared the most perfectly developed boy in America, I 
should have treated the prediction as a cruel joke. At 
that time I was a rheumatic cripple, unable to crawl out 
of bed in the morning without suffering excruciating pain; 
I was very weak. My arms and legs were like drumsticks, 
and that, coupled with my short stature, convinced my 
friends that I was going to be an invalid all my life. I 
was about the most unlikely youth to win in a ‘strong-boy’ 
contest that could have been found in the wide, wide 
world.’’ How did he change those conditions? First of 
all, he gave up the use of tobacco, coffee, tea, and flesh 
foods. Then he began a systematic course of physical 
exercise, with the result that in less than a year and a half 
he was physically almost perfect. 


Many who have come to regard themselves as hopeless 
invalids, whose mental sufferings, because of their helpless 
condition, are, perhaps, more acute than their physical 
pains, might become well by adopting just such a simple 
régime as this youth followed. ‘There is no doubt that 
over-indulgence in the articles which he eliminated from 
his diet causes a large proportion of the ailments from 
which people suffer. Excessive smoking has caused, and 
is causing, frightful evils, and no valid argument can be 
advanced in favor of even moderate smoking. It is alux- 
ury which the poor man can not afford, and one in which the 
rich man would better notindulge. As for tea and coffee, 
while positive harm may not result from their use in mod- 
eration, more healthful beverages can be substituted for 
them. The ever-youthful Adelina Patti goes so far as to 
class them, in their perniciousness, with alcoholic drinks. 


“xcessive meat-eating, particularly by urban popula- 
tions, is one of the great American sins against the laws 
of health. Many sedentary workers, whose occupations 
prevent them from taking sufficient outdoor exercise and 
air to digest even one heavy meal a day, believe that 
for them meat three times daily is an absolute necessity. 
Their abused stomachs naturally refuse to do the enor- 
mous amount of extra work imposed upon them, and the 
result is nausea, headache, indigestion, and various other 
ills. To remedy these, they pour patent medicines and 
nostrums down their throats, swallow headache tablets, 
pills, and other foreign substances, which make matters 
worse instead of better, while the causes of all the trouble 
are assiduously nourished. All progressive physicians are 
agreed in the opinion that the average American city- 
dweller eats too much meat, just as the average rural 
American eats too much pie. ‘‘ We are now, as a race, 
suffering from an excessive meat diet,’’ says E. Elmer 
Keeler, M. C., in ‘The Clinic.’ ‘‘Ask any well-informed 
physician as to the cause of Bright's Disease, rheumatism, 
and obesity, and see what he has to say. People in gen- 
eral think they do not have a ‘dinner’ unless meat is on 
the menu. ‘They must have ‘cold meats’ for supper, and 
what would breakfast be without chops, ham,or sausage?"’ 
Doctor Keeler is not a vegetarian, but, in regard to a wide- 
spread fallacy among opponents of vegetarianism that one 
must eat meat to develop strength, he says that he can ‘‘point 
to ¢hose who for half a century have not tasted meat, and 
who to-day present sound muscles, sturdy limbs, keen 
eyes, and clear brains.'’ He concludes with the emphatic 
warning, —‘‘Zat less meat." 
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Your Feet + Crossett Shoes=365 Comfortable Days 


THE level-headed American business man has easily been able 

to figure out a profit in buying Crossett Shoes. Ill-fitting 
foot-wear is a distracting annoyance—means loss of concentrated 
energy, loss of time, loss of money. Crossett Shoes are easy 
from the hour you wear them out of the store. Buy a pair of 
Crossetts next time and they will solve the problem for you. 


If your dealer does not keep Crossett Shoes, write me and 
I will tell you of whom, in your town, you cam get them. 


LEWIS A.CROSSETT. INC. MAKER 
NORTH ABINGTON. MASS 
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with and the “open season” is about to n. To“ bag your game” must 
Autos ass is Rellabie an aosmrate, end ‘ou can do no better than to equip yourself witha “Stevens.” 
For almost half a century the sport loving public the world over has used the ‘‘ STEVENS” in preference to all other 


makes. Ourline: =" RIFLES, PISTOLS. SHOTGUNS. 
Ask your dealer, and insist on the “Stevens.” If you cannot obtain them, we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. Send for illustrated catalog. It will surely prove of interest to you. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL ©Oe«cs 
220 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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W if You Could 
— CPEPOSIT 


your savings in the Bank of 
England, they would not bea 
whit more safe than if placed 
in The Bowery Savings 
Bank—largest and soundest 
inthe world. Fully equipped 
for doing business by mail. 
Depositors, large or small, 
in any part of the world, can 
have an account in 


THE BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 


Pays 33%; interest com- 
pounded every six months; 
receives one dollar to three 
thousand dollars. 


Write for book of information 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


128-130 Bowery, N. Y. City 
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GREAT-FORTUNES 


o iff We invite you to invest your mone 
“if 4 with us, in a non-speculative busi- 
; ness, which has been established 10 
years, and is under the direct super- 
vision of the New York Banking De- 
partment, by whom it is regularly 


examined. 
We Per Annum 
will pay on your savings. 
Which may be withdrawn at any time, and bear earnings 
for every day invested. Our 
patrons throughout the coun- 
try—prominent clergymen, A)STR 
professional and business Sy) 
men, heartily endorse our = 
methods. Write for these en 
dorsements and full 


© 


Nes eZ 


lars. 

Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000 
Assete, $1,600,000, 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 
1183-A-Broadway, New York City. 
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Banking By Mail 


We issue something entirely new and original 
in the form of ——- certificate of deposit 
(copyright applied for) for 1, 2, 3,4 0r 5 years, 
with Interest Coupons Attached” paying 


4% 


annually, that is a little bit the best proposition 
ever made to depositors by a conservative bank- 
ing institution. A $1,000 deposit earns you $20.00 
every six months. Book accounts from $1 up, 
solicited, on which we pay 4%. 
KNOW MORE ABOUT IT. 

We issue a Free Book giving facts about our 
pian that we believe will convince you that this 
oank is the bank for your savings account. It 
also tells why this is one of Ohio’s staunchest 
banking houses. Ask for book “A.” 


The Central Sayings Bank, ™SEZ3° 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, 

cents per week. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene, and cheaper 
than kerosene. No Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. [ighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST’’? LIGHT CO., 


76 EB. Sth Street, GANTON, ONIO. 


Good Handwriting 


IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN OFFICE WORK. 
By the use of my pen practice sheets you can become an ex- 
pert penman ina short time. A few weeks’ practice will con- 
vince you that this is true. Send 25c. stamps or coin for set 
(40 sheets) by mail postpaid. Specify Vertical (90°), Inter- 
medial(75°)or Slant (60°). Adopted by many publicschools. 

Patented in United States, Canada and England. 
Address Walter Thomson, P. 0. Box 33, Albany, N. Y. 
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Don’t Be a Round Peg in a Squ 


are Hole 


IF we choose to represent the various parts in life by holes in a table of different shapes,—some circular, some tri- 

angular, some square, some oblong,—and the persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar shapes, we shall 
generally find that the triangular person has got into the square hole, the oblong into the triangular; while the square 
person has squeezed himself into the round hole. Whatever you are by nature, keep to it; never desert your line of 
talent. Be what nature intended you for, and you will succeed; be anything else, and you will be ten thousand times 


worse than nothing.—SYDNEY SMITH. 


How to Acquire Mental Vigor 


Hew little there is in an ordinary education or even 
in a college course which teaches the art of grasping 
things with the mind with that vigor and force which in- 
creases mental power! 
Most students labor under the delusion that to know 
things increases power, when, in fact, it may have just 
the opposite effect. Bookworms and walking encyclo- 


| pedias are usually very weak people: they lack that power 
| of initiative which can seize things with a firm grip and 


manipulate them at will. 

Overloading the memory with facts, statistics, and the- 
ories, like overloading the stomach, may defeat mental 
digestion. It is not knowing a great many things that 
avails, but knowing how to use one’s powers to the best 
advantage. 

Our observations have convinced us that the students 
who are always memorizing and making notes of statistics, 
and who seem to get everything possible into the memory, 
are apt to impair their executive faculties. While they 
know a great many things, they do not know how to use 
them effectively. They are so overloaded with facts that 
they can not marshal their knowledge to good purpose. 
They can not concentrate. Doing must accompany think- 
me there will be no power of execution. 

ental vigor is gained, not by memorizing or through 
teachers and professors, but by that mental self-help which 
utilizes knowledge as it is acquired. We grow in power 
by investigation, deep concentration, thinking, planning, 
and bringing about results without the assistance of others. 

One self-wrought problem will give more vigor than a 
thousand worked out for us. Itis the constant stretching 
of the mind over large problems, over large models,—it is 
independent thought that increases mental power. 

Memorizing is a parrot’s work; it does not bring much 
mentality into play; but to think along original lines, to 
investigate, to reach out into new fields, to reason inde- 
pendently for oneself, is to grow. 

Power should be the goal of all ambition. This can 
never be gained by imitating, leaning upon others, asking 
advice, or going on crutches. 

The grandest sight in creation is a normal man of 
power who stands firm on his feet and does not wabble or 
Swagger or trample on a man who dares to think his own 
thoughts, or live his own life,—who does not lean, or im- 
itate, or sham,—who can look the world straight in the 
eye without oo does not swerve a hair's breadth 
to the right or the left, though a paradise tempt him, but 
goes straight to his goal. 

a 


a 


Discipline in a Vocation 


How little we appreciate the value of discipline in a 

vocation. An artist, for example, must learn a great 
deal about mechanics before he can become a master; he 
must be a trained observer of things which escape the or- 
dinary eye; he must learn to see that which is invisible to 
the untrained vision, he must, above all else, acquire a 
sense of proportion. His eye must detect fine difference 
in tints,and he must make himself acquainted with the 
moral meaning of colors. If, for instance, he wishes 
to express a strong physical force, or a great stress, such 
as is represented in a battle scene, he will not think of using 
yellow, a color which deals with the affections, or blue, 
which represents a mental quality, but he will take red, 
which is the base on which rests the whole pyramid of 
colors. 

A master of music must develop an exquisite sense of 
precision of tone and touch. Order and system are great 
factors in his education. The discipline and the import- 
ance of time are of immense value to him. A true musi- 
cian, like a true artist, must have a fine sense of propor- 
tion. Grandeur and sublimity must predominate in his 


tastes. Everything which elevates and enobles character 
should form an integral part of the nature of musicians 
and artists alike. Delicacy of perception, which is seldom 
gained in the coarser pursuits of life, constitutes an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of a great artist or musician. 

Every vocation or calling has some advantage over 
every other. Musicians and artists, for example, develop 
much finer mental and spiritual qualities than does an 
ordinary man of business. A mere man of affairs does not 
live as much in the higher domains of thought as does a 
musician, an artist, or an author. He develops the 
coarser strands of his nature. His life deals more with 
grasping, pushing, selfish qualities. He may in some 
ways become stronger, but not so fine grained as a crea- 
tive artist. He will have more dollars, but less culture; 
more executive ability, but less sensibility. In what we 
call the finer vocations, there are many compensations for 
the probable loss of material wealth. 

The discipline in a vocation, with its resulting power to 
call out and fully unfold the stronger and finer qualities 
of manhood and womanhood, is of untold importance. 

A youth should not choose a vocation merely because 
he thinks he will attain distinction or make money in it. 
Above his ambition to become a great merchant, lawyer, 
statesman, physician, artist, or musician, should be a de- 
sire to become a noble man. Other things being equal, 
he should choose that vocation which offers the largest 
opportunity for growth, and which will keep pushing his 
horizon a little farther and farther away from him. There 
are many callings that do not tend to develop a man and 
keep him growing after the first few years. The discipline 
in them is only a repetition of the exercise of certain facul- 
ties. There is no a out, no variety of experience. 

Absence of growth under any circumstances is,of course, 
largely the fault of the man, for there is no conceivable 
useful vocation in which he can not enlarge himself and 
keep on growing. But the tendency of a money-making 
calling is to narrow and pinch the life, to strangle aspira- 
tion, and to lower ideals. Unless your ideal continually 
reaches out before you and beckons you to higher things, 
you may be sure there is something wrong, either with 
yourself or with your vocation. If your work does not call 
on you to ascend as well as to extend, you may be certain 
that you have not made a wise choice of a vocation. 

o a 


Diamonds in the Rough 


"THERE are many people who think that much of what is 

real culture and refinement is merely affectation. 
They believe that a diamond in the rough is the only gen- 
uine diamond. Ifa man is sincere, they argue, if he pos- 
sesses manly qualities, and is loyal to truth, no matter how 
uncouth and coarse he may be outwardly, he will be 
respected and will be successful. 

This argument is good only to a limited extent. What 
is true of an uncut gem is also true of a human diamond 
in the rough. No matter how intrinsically valuable they 
may be, no one would think of wearing uncut diamonds. 
A man might have a million dollars’ worth of such gems; 
yet, if he refused to have them cut and polished, no one 
would appreciate them. The unpracticed eye would not 
be able to distinguish them from common pebbles. They 
are valuable only in proportion to the degree of brilliancy 
and beauty which the diamond cutter can call out of 
them. 

So, a man may be possessed of many admirable qual- 
ities, but, if he insists on covering them with a rough, 
uncouth exterior, they will be robbed of much of their in- 
trinsic value. They will be discovered only by keen 
observers, or expert character readers. What cutting and 
polishing do for crystallized carbon, education and re- 
fined social intercourse do for the human diamond in the 
rough. The grace of fine culture, a charmin personality 
and an exquisite manner enhance its value a thousandfold. 
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[The editor of Success is constantly asked for advice both 
orally and by mail. So many letters are received that it is im- 
possible to answer them all personally. Many of them cover the 
same ground. Sometimes it is difficult to be frank enough in 
criticising a person to his face. The editor wishes, therefore, in 
this department, to give advice and counsel which shall be direct 
and helpful, and to make the answers broad enough to apply to 
many cases, though a single person and his needs are in view.] 


Getting Away from the Crowd 


Wey have you been in the same position at practically 
the same small salary for many years? Very likely 
you attribute it to the partiality and prejudice of your 
employer or the man representing him, or, possibly, to 
the petty jealousies or envy of your fellow employees. The 
probabilities are, however, that the fault is your own. 

If you are earning three or four times your salary, how 
iong do you suppose you can be kept down? Do you 
think that those around you who are not half as valuable 
as you to your employer will be advanced ahead of you 
from any prejudice or jealousy? Every employer is seeking 
values, or efficiency. His own reputation in regard to the 
way he handles his business is at stake, whether he be 
manager, superintendent, or proprietor. 

Every man who takes a pride in his business wants to 
build up a clean-cut, compact system; he wishes to arrange 
for the best possible combination of the ability, the e 
ciency, and the effectiveness of his employees. He can- 
not afford to promote a man who has not shown himself 
equal to the situation, and master of any emergency likely 
to arise. 

Are you storing up a large reserve of power, of adapta- 
bility, and of skill? Are you training yourself in courtesy, 
in fineness of manner, in alertness of mind, and in ability 
to grasp unexpected situations, to enable you to fill effi- 
ciently the place above yours? If you are not, proba- 
bly one of your associates is, and when he is advanced you 
will say, ‘‘What a lucky dog!’’ You consider yourself 
unfortunate. 

Employers are not blind; they are always looking for 
efficiency, for ‘‘ up-to-date-ness,’’ and for skill. They can 
tell very well whether you are laying foundations for ad- 
vancement, or are likely to remain a clerk, satisfied with 
staying in your little rut, if you can get just enough to 
live on. 

A satisfied employee is done growing; he does not ex- 
pand. A man who does not reach out for larger things, 
and is not ambitious to excel, to get up in the world, and 
to be somebody, may not even be fitted for the position 
he is in. In fact, a man who is qualified to occupy his 
position must have many of the qualities requisite for the 
next higher place. 

There must be a reason why you stay in the same place 
for many years, and you should examine yourself to see 
what the trouble is. Have you the determination to win? 
Are you bound to get on? Do you try to do everything 
a little better than anybody else about you? Are you try- 
ing to be more progressive, more up-to-date, more method- 
ical in your work? Are you weeding out all slipshod 
methods, slouchy bearing, and careless speech? Are you 
concise and direct in your conversation? Do you write 
your letters as carefully and effectively as possible? Are 
you neat and tidy in your business, and polite and consid- 
erate in your manner? Are you obliging to everybody? 
Are you careful in your habits, both when you are at your 
place of business and away from it? Do you realize that 
somebody is watching you constantly, and that your care- 
lessness, your indifference, your bad language, your loose- 
jointed strides and your lack of ambition may be the 
stumbling-blocks that are keeping you back? 

Remember there is nothing small in your work. The 
least slip may be an indication by which your employer 
judges your character and takes your measure. 

Are you trying to develop your sleeping talents, to arouse 
your dormant faculties? Are you trying to act the Co- 
lumbus to yourself constantly and to make new discoveries 
of possibilities ? 

‘Take a careful inventory of yourself, check off the win- 
ning qualities, and weed out the enemies of your advance- 
ment, and you will find nothing to keep you back. 

Remember that it is the man who can do things that 
those about him never heard of, in an original, unusual 
manner, by novel and short-cut methods, who gets to the 
front. If you are tame in your position and just jog along 
as everybody else does about you, if you never think of 
any new devices for improving your work, or extending 
the business, you may be sure that your employer is not 
considering you seriously for an advance. 

It is business-builders he is after ; he is looking for men 
who can increase the volume of his transactions, and can 
help him to extend, broaden, and improve the quality of 
his trade. 


The Triumph of Despair 
Henry Tyrrell 


BEHIND the clouds the sky is blue, 
To-morrow may be fair: 

Never despair! but, if you do, 
Work on in your despair. 

The needle to the pole points true 
For dauntless men who dare: 

Never despair! but, if you do, 
Work on in your despair. 


Though fate no roses flings, but rue, 
And a thorny crown you wear: 

Never despair! but, if you do, 
Work on in your despair. 
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Although you 
may not be famil- 


»yPROSPERITY S BEACON 


of Banking by Mail, there 
are many good reasons why you 
should investigate this method. You 
can deposit with us any amount from one 
dollar up and receive 


compounded semi-annually. If you are getting only 3 per cent., this 
means an increase in interest earnings of one-third or 33%. This is bet- 
ter than Government Bonds. It is safe—it pays larger interest, and pays on 
small accounts as well as large. Compound | interest has made more millions than 
speculation. Why should you put your money into Gilt Edge Stocks and Bonds that do 
not net you 4 per cent.? We offer a better investment for the reason that the value of the principal 
will not fluctuate. You can always count on every dollar of your principal being worth too cents. 
Banking by mail is absolutely confidential, sate and convenient. Cleveland is one of the two cities in this country 
whose Savings Banks pay 4 per cent. interest. It is not a new thing. We have always done so. 
Ours is a Big, Strong aeving: s Bank, with immense capital an ‘strong, conservative business men back of it. Our 
official board given below will prove this. Write for our Booklet “‘A,” “ anking by Mail,” for full particulars. 
DIRECTORS. 
ee h 2 Gilchrist, Ly ang Vessel Ow So! Hexter, 8S. M. Hexter & Co., Importers. President 


M. 
Fra! V. Hart, Hart & Wholesale "Milline Vice- Munei ie, Hartford & Ft. Wayne Ry. 
coat = & Iron National Bank. Vice-President Steel Fr red. T. Pomeroy Pomero “Mandelbaum Syndicate, Treas. a 
on ‘Osborne, President gon & Iron National Bank. ®2¢ Gen’) Mer. Clevelan daaad en ae rector 
President Yonghiogheny y & Ohio Coal C Colonial National Bank. 


William H. Hunt, Gen’l Mgr. The Cleveland Hydraulic Press 
_ Harvey D.oulder. Gouger, Holding & Masten, Atorneys-t nrick Co, ‘President “The Cleveland fuiders’ Exchange. "Di 

Y rector The Bankers’ National Ban resident Nationa: c. 
onal Ass a nee Company. Director McKinley National Mem- Manufacturers’ Association. 


H. Lamprecht, The Lamprecht Bros. Co., Bankers. William O. Mathews, Attorney-at-Law. Sec’y and Treas. 

Director Coionia nist National Bank. So. Cleveland Banking Co. Lakewood Savings & Banking Co. 

Caxton Savings & Banking Co. Alton C. Dustin, Hoyt, Dustin & Kelley, Attorneys-at-Law. 
Lucien B. Hall, Benton, Lieyers & Co... W ae Druggists. Pres. and Treas. Ft. Smith & Western R.R. Tho, Director Winde- 

Director The Cleveland Savi ngs & my C ing 


mere Savings & Banki g Co. Director Sandusky Portiand 
Charles W. Baine, Beaver Dam Coal Co. Cement Co. Vice-President Huron Realty Co. 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CoO. Cleveland, Ohio, 
“The City of Banks.” Capital, $1,500,000. 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


HENRY B. HY DE 


FOUND 


THE FRUIT 


of your foresight now’ 
may be gathered just 
when you need it,if you 
take an Endowment in 
the Equitable Life Assur- | 
ance Society. 
And meanwhile your | 
family is protected. 


Tat. 


GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States, 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. ror. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


if issued at years of age. 
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WANTED 


a Man with a Memory 





| for the right parties. 


| {VANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO FILL A RESPON- 
W 
sible position at a liberal salary; must be neat in 
appearance and have a good paemnee? 5 qood ch 
J 





ance 
for rapid advancement. Address C 47 ribune, 


o| \WANTED—A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. ONE WHO 
. has had some experience in book-keeping with 








Every day, on every hand,employers are demanding 
that employes have good memories, to make sure that 
they are efficient, capable and trustworthy. 


A Failing Memory 


ie the First Evidence of Mental Decay. 
No matter what your position in life may be, a good 
memory cannot fail to be of inestimable value to you. 
It is absolutely necessary to success. The poorest 
memory may be developed and strengthened by proper 
training, just as the muscles are developed by a proper 
course of physical exercise. 


The Pelman System 
of Memory Training 


ie taught in six languages. Requires only a few minutes daily 
and is so simplea child can master it. Mr. Pelman’s books 


**Memory Training: Its Laws and Their 
Application to Practical Life,’’ 


and 
**The Natural Way to Learn a Language.”® 
Mailed FREE, Write right now—before you forget. 
The Pelman School of Memory Training 
1649 Masonic Temple, Chicago. . 


LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury St., W. C.; PARIS, Ave. de Neullly, 9; MUNICH, Mosarte, 93 
MELBOURNE, G. P. 0., Box 109; DURBAN, NATAL, Lynn Building. 


One. 
Hundred Dollars 
at 
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The Best 
Business 
School 
° 7 ? 
in America 
pays entire expense of tuition, books, stationery, 
board, room rent, fuel and lights, during three 
months. Thorough instruction in Arithmetic, 
Beokkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Commercial Law, E ics, Fi » Gove 
ernment, Geography and History of Come 
merce, Penmanship, Stenography, Typewrite 
ing, Telegraphy, English, Modern Languages, 
etc. Business men supplied with comp tassi 
Situations furnished all graduates of 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Inetruction Individual, by mail or personally. 

Applicants admitted any week day with equal advan- 

tage. No vacation. For catalogue, address 
CLEMENT C. CAINES, President, 

Box 926, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 119 West 126th St., 

New York, N. Y. 





























>» ATTEND 
~  \THE ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 

and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address | 

Illinois College of Photography 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, 








LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDY! 
LAW NSTRctOnN 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and practice. Text books used are same as used in 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home 

‘three Courses—Regular College Course, Post 
Graduate and Business Law Courses. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 

Reaper Block, 


BE A PROOFREADER 


ork refined, private, and educative. Women receive same 









salaries as men, $15 to $85 a week. Proofreaders always in demand. 
Send for free booklet, ** PRACTICAL PROOFRKADING;” tells how. 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSO: LATION, No. 69 The Bardwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Officers of the League of Success Clubs 





J. Paul Dutrow, 
Y.M.C. A. secretary 


G. E. Dougherty, 
commercial secretary 


THE 
SUCCESS 
LEAGUE 


The largest fed- 
eration of Liter- 
ary, Debating, and 
other Self-im- 
provement Socie- 
ties in the World 


HERBERT 
HUNGERFORD 


T is three years 
since the first 
Success League 
seedling was plant- 
ed. As usual, croak- 
ers predicted that 
the tree would never 
grow to maturity, 
and even those who did the planting had a few misgivings, 
because so many attempts to cultivate similar trees had 
met with disaster. All misgivings are now passed. The 
seedling has taken deep root, and its prolific growth is 
the source of much gratification to its planters. 


Proven by the Test of Time 


In three years the Success League has developed from 
a few feeble clubs in unknown country villages into a 
world-wide organization numbering a thousand branches, 
extending throughout the United States and in many 
foreign countries. In New York City, alone, there are 
thirty clubs, and in all 
other large cities there is 
a like proportion. There is 





Helen F. Phildius, 
vice president 









Hugh A. Hackett, 
school secretary 





F. A. Lowe, 
treasurer 


H. Hungerford, 
general secretary 


W. R. Murphy, 
amateur journalism 


Rev. E. Stranahan, 
church secretary 


perience that espe- 
cially fits him to ful- 
fill the duties of his 
office. 

John Wallace 
Boud, the president, 
was the organizer of 
the Ivanhoe Litera- 
ry Society of Phila- 
delphia, one of our 
most enterprising 
League _ branches. 
He has also organ- 
ized several other 
societies and is a 
member of a num- 
ber of clubs. He is 
a journalist of con- 
siderable local rep- 
utation. 

The vice presi- 
dent, Miss Helen F. 
Phildius, was one of 
the charter members 
of the Success Society of St. Joseph, Missouri, and is now 
vice president of that society. . 

The treasurer, Frederick August Lowe, was one of the 
charter members of the Colonial Success Club of New 
York City, which was one of the first clubs organized three 
years ago. 

The church secretary, Rev. E. H. Stranahan, was also 
church secretary of our League last year. He is the 
pastor of the Friends’ Church at Sabina, Ohio, and the 
Success Club connected with this church has built its 
own club house, and is one of the most progressive 
and enthusiastic societies in our League. 

‘The Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association secretary, 
J. Paul Dutrow, was the 


John W. Boud, 
president 








scarcely a town of any size 
in the United States which 
does not have at least one 
branch of the Success 
League. Wherever the 
idea becomes known a 
League branch is readily 
established. The League 
ows because its central 
idea is universally attract- 
ive. Every normal being 
wants to succeed in life and 
is attracted by an organiza- 
tion that promises to help 
him to achieve this end. 
The League fulfills its prom- 
ises every time. Even in 
the brief period since the 
idea was originated, hun- 
dreds of youths have had 
their ideals raised and have 
been inspired to make the 
most of themselves by being members of Success League 
branches. In Harrisonburg, Virginia, a League branch 
secured an earlier closing of business places, thus giving 
clerks and other employees an opportunity to attend even- 
ing schools and to occupy themselves with other means 
of improvement. In New London, Connecticut, a dis- 
cussion of the temperance question by a League branch 
aroused the interest of the entire city. ‘The subject was 
commented upon in the city newspapers and much good 
was accomplished for the cause of temperance. In Sa- 
bina, Ohio, a League branch has built a club house which 
is a means of keeping young men from loafing at the 
street corners and hanging 
around saloons and other 
similar resorts. 


A Business-like System 
of Administration 


The League is conducted 
on a strictly up-to-date sys- 
tem. Its form of govern- 
ment is democratic. <A 
board of officers is elected 
each year by popular vote. 
The pictures of the officers 
for the current year are 
shown herewith. There are 
no figureheads among these 
officers. Each has specific 
duties to perform. There 
is a secretary to look after 
the interests of each special 
class of clubs, the League 
work being divided into 
the following special fields: 
Church, Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, School, 
Home, and Amateur Jour- 
nalism. Each of the officers 
of the League has had ex- 








**THE LIGHT-HOUSE,”’ by Mabel C. Jackson 
[Fifteen years old. First Prize] 





**PLEASE HURRY,’’ by Paul 
[Sixteenyears old. First Prize] 


organizer of the Success 
Club of the Harrisonburg 
Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. This was one of 
the first Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association clubs ever 
organized, and has always 
been a very enterprising 
society. 

The school secretary, 
Hugh A. Hackett, is a stu- 
dent of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He has organized 
a number of literary soci- 
eties and has also been a 
member of several others. 

The amateur journalist 
secretary, William Robert 
Murphy, was the organizer 
of the Philadelphia Ama- 
teur Journalists’ Club. He 
is the editor of a number of 
amateur journalist papers, and is one of'the most promi- 
nent amateur journalists in the country. 

The commercial secretary, George E. Dougherty, is the 
proprietor of the Dougherty Shorthand School, at Topeka, 
Kansas, and founder of the Dougherty Success Club. This 
club is the largest commercial club in our League. 

The general secretary, Herbert Hungerford, who or- 
ganized the first Success Club, and has had general 
charge of the development of the League from the begin- 
ning, is the manager of the Bureau, at the headquarters, in 
New York City, which attends to the correspondence and 
looks after the general interests of the League. 


~~ Self-Improvement 
ociety May Join 
The Success League is 
built up not only by the 
addition of clubs newly or- 
ganized, but also takes into 
its federation many soci- 
eties of kindred motives. 
The League is so broadly 
democratic that a society 
loses none of its individual- 
ity by joining the League, 
and yet it gains scores of 
valuable privileges. All so- 
cieties retain their local 
names, and many of them 
even have individual 
badges, and one of them 
can become, for example, 
the Webster Club of the 
Success League. Ourbadge 
is so arranged that it may 
be made a pendant to the 
individual badge of any 
branch of our League. 
The greatest benefit in 
belonging to the League is 
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that each member of a 
branch society has the priv- 
ilege of securing informa- 
tion, advice, and assistance 
from the Bureauestablished 
at headquarters. This Bu- 
reau, which is composed of 
experienced club workers, 
furnishes books, badges, 
and other supplies to club 
members at very low rates, 
helps members to prepare 
essays and debates, answers 
questions and gives infor- 
mation on all important 
matters. The Bureau issues 
a monthly journal called 
**Successward,’’ which is 
full of suggestions and help- 
ful plans for club members. 
This journal is issued eight 
months of the year and is 
sent to each branch secre- 
tary who sends regular re- 
ports of the doings of his 
branch. To all others the 
subscription price of ‘‘ Suc- 
cessward”’ is fifty cents a 
year, or ten cents for a 
single copy. 

Every branch of our 
League may take honest 
pride in the fact that it be- 
longs to the largest federa- 
tion of self-improvement 
societies in ‘the world,—a 
federation of international 
influence. 


Send for the 
Organizer’s Outfit 


If you belong to any kind 
of a self-improvement soci- 
ety, it will pay you to send 
for our handbook and other 
printed matter, which will 
enable you to explain to 
your fellow members the 
benefits of belonging to the 
Success League. If you do 
not belong to a society but 
wish to organize one, we 
will send you an organizing outfit, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten cents in stamps. Further particulars about the League 
will be sent upon receipt of a postal card inquiry. Address, 
The Success League, University Building, Washington 
Square, New York. 


The June Short-Story Competition 


A MISTAKE 
[BRUCE BLIVEN, Emmetsburg, Iowa, age, thirteen years] 


Bry DENTWORTH chewed the end of his pencil absent- 

mindedly, and frowned in deep consideration. When 
he had decided to write a letter to Daisy Higginson, 
(who was the object of Billy's secret devotion, ) he had 
imagined he could dash off a manly epistle, hinting at his 
fondness for the intended recipient,—not one of the ‘I 
now take my pen in hand"’ kind, but such a one as a Henty 
or an Alger hero would write. 

Now, alas! he twirled his pencil over a sheet of his 
mother’s best writing paper,—borrowed and brought to 
school for this purpose,—without a ghost of an idea. In 
ten minutes school would commence and Miss James 
would allow no time for 
composition after that. If 
he could only get started! 
but he could think of no 
original way. So, with a 
sigh, he was forced to com- 
mence, ‘‘I now take my 

en in hand.’’ However, 

e signed himself, ‘‘ Yours 
sincerely, William Dent- 
worth,”’ and safely dropped 
the letter in his geography. 

Unfortunately, just then 
the last bell began to ring, 
so he seized his arithmetic 
and began what is vulgarly 
known as ‘‘cramming’’ on 
the Rule of Three. As he 
opened the book, a note fell 
from it, and he remembered 
that his mother had put it 
there the evening before, 
cautioning him, as it was 
an invitation, to be sure 
and hand it to the teacher 
before school. However, 
he dropped this missive also 
into the recesses of his ge- 
ography, consoling himself 
with the reflection that he 
could hand it to the teacher 
at recess. 

But at recess he forgot 
both letters, and on return- 
ing from ten minutes of 
‘*tag,”’ he found them both 
in his desk. At once he 
marched up the aisle, with 
one held half up his sleeve, 
and the other in full view. 
The one he dropped on 
Daisy's desk, and the other 
reached Miss James. Daisy, 
who was nine, had curly 
hair, and squinted, at once 
concluded that her educa- 
tion needed completing in 
geography,—a geography 
being, as everyone knows, 
a large book; so, setting her 
‘‘Elementary’’ geography 
up sideways, she proceeded 





‘*SWEETS FOR THE SWEET,”’ by E. B. Latimer 
[Nineteen years old. Third Prize] 





“A ROCKY MOUNTAIN CANARY,”’ 
by Claude C. Blankinship 
[Special Prize] 





‘*WAITING,”’ by Elsie Clarke 
[Nineteen years old. Second Prize] 





**FIVE O’CLOCK TEA,” by H. B. Allen Sickel 
[Seventeen years old. Special Prize] 
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to complete her education 
Five minutes later, she 
turned a most bewildered 
face, with nee eye- 
brows, to Billy. He, takin 
it as a compliment, smile 
at her, and was smiling still 
when Miss James's voice 
broke the silence, saying:— 
‘* William! what does this 
mean?’’ holding aloft a 
note. William's eyes and 
mouth opened. Miss 
James's face broadened in- 
to a smile. ‘‘ Class, listen to 
this,’’ she said, reading:— 
‘*Dear Daisy, 
‘“‘T now take my 
pen in hand to write you a 
few lines. Am well, and 
hope you are the same. 
Can I walk home from 
school with you? I have 
got a brindled calf to home. 
ell, I must close. Yours 
sincerely, William Dent- 
worth, 
“P.S. Old Red-Head's 
awful cross, ain't she ? 
“Wei 
Everyone laughed except 
Billy, and Daisy went for- 
ward and handed the teach- 
er the right note, and 
‘*Yours sincerely, William 
Dentworth,"’ was _ inter- 
viewed that evening. 
Miss James concluded 
that ‘‘Red-Head’’ was a 
little too personal. 


THE STORY OF TWO 
BLUEBIRDS 


[ANNA WHEELER Hop- 
PER, Highland, N. Y., 
age, eleven years] 

NE day I stayed home 
from school because it 
wasraining. Mamma and 
I noticed a male and two 
female bluebirds out in our 
back yard; the male bird 
was trying to make up his mind which one he wanted, and 
at last he took the sweetheart he wanted and the other 
little bird was left alone, and she started to fight with the 
young wife and pulled her feathers out, but the male 
stopped the fight and flew away with his mate to a post 
that had a hole in it, and they were wondering whether to 
build their nest there or in a box on another post. They 
took the box for their home and worked very hard to get 
their nest done. After a few days’ hard labor they had it 
finished, then five light-blue eggs were laid, of which they 
were very proud. 

About a week before the eggs should hatch, I noticed 
the lid to the box was off, and | went to fix it on and found 
that all the eggs were gone. 1 did not suppose the birds 
would come back, so papa told me to take the nest out of 
the box. Well, a few days later I looked in the box and 
there were some sticks in it, and then the birds worked 
hard again until the second nest was done, and four more 
blue eggs were laid. 

At this time our cat had some kittens and I thought it 
must have been she, for a few days afterwards I saw that 
the lid was off again. I went to fix it on and found that 
two of the eggs were gone 
and the birds had gone. 
The other two eggs were 
left. 

A few days after I saw 
the birds down by another 
box, and they were wonder- 
ing whether to make a nest 
there or to give up house- 
keeping. Butthey thought 
they would make another 
nest and try again. When 
it was almost done, they 
went to the box where the 
two eggs were and picked 
holes in them, and rolled 
them out of the box. 

They then finished the 
new nest and laid four eggs, 
and now I hope nothing 
will bother them. After 
making three nests and lay- 
ing thirteen eggs, I hope 
they can hatch a family. 

THE WRONG FLAT 
[JEANNETTE BURKE, 707 

Forest Avenue, Evans- 

ton, Illinois, age, 
thirteen years 


THs mistake was made 

by Lewis Carroll, author 
of ‘‘Alice’s Adventures ih 
Wonderland.”” He was 
very fond of children. 

Once he was invited to a 
friend's house, where there 
was to be achildren’s party. 

His friend’s house was 
one of a solid row of flats 
all of uniform appearance. 

He walked up the steps 
and, softly opening the 
door, he hung his hat and 
coat in the hall. 

Then, quietly entering the 
parlor without stopping to 
notice who were there, he 
dropped on all fours and 
went rapidly around the 
room in that manner. 

[Concluded on page 539) 
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Wanted! 


Salesmen an? Saleswomen 


I want you. How much do you earn? 
Do you want to earn twice as much? 


If you will take time to drop me a line, I will send you 
without charge a book which I promise you will give 
you a genuine surprise by opening your eyes to some- 
thing new about your own work. You practice the art 
of selling. Do you understand the science which under- 
lies that art? It makes no difference what your work is 
—whether it is selling merchandise or promoting big 
enterprises ; I have something of real and tangible value 
to offer you, help that is help, that will add dollars— 
hundreds of them—to your income, that will make you 
twice the business getter you are. This sounds like as- 
surance, doesn’t it? Itis. I have the best reason in the 
world for assurance and that is my success in making 
inexperienced salesmen good ones and good salesmen 
better. I have made men and women worth hundreds 
where they had been worth tens. Do you believe you 
know all there is to learn about the science of selling? 
Ican teach you something about it that will make you ad- 
mit that this claim of mine is modest. Are you skeptical? 
If you will just write me a line my reply will tell you 
whether I can aid you, individually, or not. Won’t you 
write to me just on the chance that you might learn one 
thing? | want a word from you now, if you are pro- 
gressive and believe in growing in knowledge and power 
in your work. It is not only worth your while, but the 
two cents you put into the stamp will be the best invest- 
ment you ever made. Write and test me, now, to-day. 


A. F. SHELDON, Director, 


Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship, 
934 McClurg Building, - = = = Chicago. 














Get it in the negative. 





Photography 
Home Taught 


* 
In both our professional and amateur mail courses. expert de- 
veloping—the key to photography—is practically applied. You 
learn to save every plate, thus eliminating all ex mental ex- 
h by mail, Professional and Amateur Photog- 
, Water Colors and Miniature Painting. 
ur “Bho phie My will be sent free, if you 
state definitely in which course your interest centers. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Incorporated, Capital, $100,000. 
237 Washington Avenue, - 7 Scranton, Pa. 














New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
“-MUSIC 


orm Mass. 7 


All the advantages cf the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere of a recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 

















LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy is a stepping stone to success. Any 
young man or woman with an ordinary school educa 
tion can learn it in a few weeks. The location of this 
school on Lake Erie where coal, iron and railroad 
industries center, makes it easy to secure good posi- 
tions for our graduates with America’s leading cor- 
porations. Tuition and living expenses small. Write 
to-day for catalogue. To-morrow never comes. 


TOLEDO SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
814 Jefferson Street, - - #- Toledo, O. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


$5 to $10 a day and your own employer. 

This old and dignified profession successfully taught by mail by a 
new, scientific method. We are ready to mah 708 a ful 
tuner, able to earn an independent income. e help you start in 
business. We are the inventors and control the Tane-a phone, the 
scientific invention that teaches you in your own home. 
is thorough and easy to understand, with 
Prof. Lee? bd to each student. Write us and we you 
full re culars. Here isa real opportunity. Don’t be out of a job 
and looking for some one to hire you. BE INDEPENDENT. 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
20 Music Hall. - - - + Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BOYS ONLY. ITHACA, N.Y. 
Boarding and Day pacrincs FOR CORNELL 
Departments. and all high class colleges. 


CERTIFICATES accepted since 1995. 
JUNIOR HOUSK opens September, 19038. 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University says:—I give most cheerful testimony as to the 















hig uality of work done in your school; its complete cur- 
riculum and excellent management render it a most desir- 
able preparatory school for the University. 

PROFESSOR T. F. CRANE, Deanof Cornell University, 
says if have lately hadan opportunity to examine — 
your 8 | and it gives me great pleasure to express my 
isfaction with it. I have long known the excellent staff of In n- 
structors, but | was not so well acquainted with the facilities 
for caring for the students. I found everything relating to 


their home life, rooms, food, ete., of the most admirable 
cha aracter and quality. |] believe that the ideals of the school 

h igh, the scholarly training excellent, and the surround- 
ng influence refined and wholesome. 












D AY ID F. HOY, Registrar of Cornell University, says:— 
eased to give my full and earnest endorsement to the 
ity Preparatory School. I shall take pleasure at an 
§ times in recommending it to those who desire a safe 
and efficient place for preparation for college. 
FALL TERM opens September 24th. Send for Wlustrated Catalogue to 


CHARLES A. STILES, 110 Avenue Z., Ithaca,N.Y, 


WHY GO TO Stoney 
we TO LEARN BOOK- ~ 


WHEN 1 WILL 
First-Class Book “Keeper or YOu 


AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 
for 88 or RETURN MONEY! Fair enough? 
I find POSITIONS, too, Nene be 


FI 
haps can piace YOU, 7. 
pupi SAVE THIS: AND WRITE, J. H. GOODWIN, 
Expe rt Accountant, Room 918, 1215 Broadway, a York. J 


REPORTER 
E A WRITER sorcr 
AUTHOR 


Journalism and Story-Writing 
taught by mail. MISS. criticised and re- 
vised, and sold on commission to ex- 
clusive publishers or through our Syndi- 
cate sheets. 25,000 publications in the 
U.8. Send for free booklet, *‘ bola men 
for Profit; tells the whole sto’ ry. 
THornton W est, Editor-in-Chief; staff of specialists ; founded, 1895. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS. 


How Much do You Earn? 


The 8 only one ws ay to earn more and that is to make yourself 
we srth m< re If not satisfied with your income, whose fault is it ? 


MAKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT. 











We teach you Accounting and Stenography, always in demand in 
busine sss. You can master our wom in leisure time and command a 
go salary rhe expense is — SUPPLIES and TYPEWRITER fur- 
78 od i without cost. Write for prospectus and sample lessons. 


AC CORMAC CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Sulte ole. 100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bright young men and women, with a taste for wri 
should Cultivate it. The field of Journalism offers to anit 
tious students, money, fame, power. We train by mail to 
do every branch of literary work for F newspaper and maga- 
zine. Write for “The How of It.” 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE seen, ‘OF  SOunmALane, 
191 Majestic Building, Detroit, M 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 











Offers a theore tical and practical course in electricity, complete 
in one year. Students taught the actual construction of elec- 
trical instruments, dynamos, motors, etc., and trained for 
positions as electricians and superintendents of electric light- 
ing, railway and power plants. Graduates successfully hold 

ood positions throughout the world. Zileventh year opens 
September 28. Catalogue on request to 


W. N. WESTON, Secretary, Station G, Washington, D.C. 


ite at once our 
icin and Treatmont of Stammering. 


® STAMMER= = 


published. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. 
stamps to cover 5 Ase also for free = 
by copy « or wigwasgic= vag bed a =, LS ea ex ~ 


= 7 “ 
EW is $0 HOOL, ‘FOR 'STAMMERERS, 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS. EW ro Adelaide t., Detroit, Mich. 


il Will Tell You How 


To be quickly and permanently 
cured. I cured myself a‘ 
stammering 20 




















FORGETTING 


Write today for free trial copyright- 
= lesson of our mail course and book- 
“ The Secret of a Good Memory.” 


STO 


Dickson School of Memory, 796 The Auditorium, Chicago 





LE ARN No other section eferds such chance for 


study, practice PL bi CTR as Ic ITY 
from Niagara workinga lover JY 
western New York. Sessions 


either afternoon or evening EL EC TRI city 
Cataract Electrical School, Erie Co. Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STAMMERING wr’ ttom 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
N. ¥. INSTITUTE, 685 Prospect Piace, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Circular free. Wonderful auto- 
L matic teacher. “5 styles. $2 up. 
Omnigraph Co.,H 89 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
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A Cloud of Mercies 


MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 
[Concluded from page 497] 


boughs, piteous in their bravery of tender leaves, 
and sighed deeply. He had hoped the wind 
would die away at sundown, —for, unless it should 
die, frost would be almost certain. He glanced cov- 
ertly at Meredith, who stood with her face pressed 
against the pane. He knew of what she was 
thinking,—and what she was fearing, although 
she had bravely tried to keep him from knowing 
the strait to which his illness had brought her. 
Anna had sequestered herself as soon as the hard 
rain began. She was still invisible. In the din- 
ing room across the hall, Elvy moved ponder- 
ously about, setting a company supper table, and 
droning a dolorous hymn. Grandpap-Colonel 
stirred a little in his easy chair, and said, off- 
handedly: ‘‘ Merry, do you think our visitors will 
get here to-night?’’ 

“One of them,—frost,’’ Meredith answered 
over her shoulder. ‘‘The stars are coming out, 
—they shine cold,—as they do in winter. Still, 
—there’ll be berries enough for you, Grandpap- 
Colonel, for I saw buds just peeping up in the 
late vines this morning.’’ 

“It is cruel,—cruel,’’ the old man said, 
letting his head fall. ‘‘You have worked so 
hard, so faithfully,—you had such a promise; 
but, my girl, there is still some comfort. The 
Good Book says: ‘I have been young, and now 
am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.’ God does not utterly 
forget,—He will help us over the hard place, 
somehow.”’ 

‘«We have no other hope,—’’ Meredith began, 
—then ran away, choking, unable to bear more of 
even such tender comforting. She groped her way 
to her own room, flung herself face downward upon 
the bed, and lay there shivering to hear the mad 
shrieking of the wind. 

Presently, Elvy called her. She made no an- 
swer. Faintly and dimly she heard the bustle of 
the supper table, and caught Anna’s flute-note, in 
speech with Grandpap-Colonel. Anna had her 
own disappointment, also storm-wrought,—but 
with hope behind it. Justus Page would surely 
come in the morning; his presence could mean 
but one thing. Meredith clinched her hands until 
the nails dug into the palms. Back in that old 
time he had said he loved her,—her only,—that 
he would claim her, and keep her against all the 
world, ‘‘as soon as he was ready to settle down.”’ 
No doubt he was ready now,—and no doubt, 
either, his vagrant heart had chosen Anna instead 
of her. It was not at all strange, for Anna was 
sweeter, softer, ever so much prettier, with a cer- 
tain appeal of timid youth that Meredith lacked 
wholly. She hoped the engagement would be 
short,—and the land should be mortgaged to give 
Anna a proper outfit. That was inevitable, any- 
way. Perhaps it might be better to sell the place 
outright, buy a cottage somewhere, and take care 
of Elvy and Grandpap-Colonel by going again at 
the hated teaching. 

The house became very quiet. By and by the 
quiet, mingling with her crowding miseries, sent 
Meredith to sleep. She awoke hours later, sat sud- 
denly upright, rubbed her eyes, listened wildly, 
and then broke into passionate tears. The air was 
softly dank,—chill, not cold, and no longer rent 
by shrieking, wailing winds. The swish of leafy 
boughs, tap-tapping on the windowpane, accented 
the tinkling fall of fine steady drops. Meredith 
flung up the sash and leaned far out, lifting her 
face to the saving shower. The wind, shifting 
again, had brought back the cloud,—a very cloud 
of mercies manifold. 

She leaned through the dark, babbling happily 
to the raindrops, even kissing such bold ones as 
dared cling to her lips, until she caught the thud- 
ding of rapid hoofs, undervoiced a little later by 
loud cheery hails. By the time she gained the 
landing of the great stairway, the hall door stood 
wide, —in the light streaming through it she saw 
Anna held stoutly to the heart of a gallant-looking 
young stranger, with Justus Page beside them 
chuckling, wringing Grandpap-Colonel’s hand 
hard, and saying discontentedly: ‘Colonel, isn’t 
that enough to make a fellow feel lonesome? Do 
pray help me find my sweetheart, Meredith.’’ 

The rest was all like adream. Annaand Anna’s 
lover swept through it like folks enchanted, Grand- 
pap-Colonel smiled content, and Elvy beamed, an 
ebon guardian angel. It was no dream, though, 
which set Justus Page beside Meredith, holding 
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The University of Notre Dame 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 
FULL COURSES IN 
Classics, Letters, Economics and History, Journal- 
ism, Art, Science, Pharmacy, Law, Civil, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineering, Architecture, 
Thorough Preparatory and Commercial Courses. 


Rooms Free to all Students who have completed the 
studies required for admission into =. Junior or Senior Year 
of any of the Collegiate Courses. Ooms at 2 moderate 
charge for Students over Seventeen making the Preparatory 
Studies for any of the Collegiate Courses. 

A limited number of candidates for the Ecclesiastical state 
will be received at special rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, is unique 
in the completeness of its equipments. 

The GOth Vear will open September 8th, 1908, 
Sea Free. Address, 


Rev A. MORRISSEY, C.S.C., President, Box Y, Notre Dame, Ind. 5 


ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, “°ibisni"® 


One Mile West of Notre Dame Lae me ig Conducted by The 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Ideal location. 
National patronage. Thorough English. Classical, 
Scientific and Commercial Courses, Advanced Chem. 
istry, Pharmacy and Modern Languages. Students 
prepared for Collegiate and Special Courses. C pasncchionay | of 
Music and Art School. TES wel Culture. Young women fitted 
wd +. of usefulness. oderate cost. School year begins 
Sept. 8. For catalogue and special information, apply to THE 
DIRECTRESS, ST. MARY'S ACADEMY, Box 16, NOTRE AME, IND. 























University Training 


FOR BUSINESS 


Accounting ee of Commerce 
‘ ccounts and Finance. 
Banking _— ee University 
vening Sessions. 
Brokerage Wothiagies Squens 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER I. 


APrEATUSiNG CUTS 
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you get a pest Sion in 
sure promotion 
eSten. Thst.i92 Canal ,Chi Il 


Pe i < 
ow-Cards 
At Home Learn aD 


Our Book of Sample Alphabets, Rules and C lete Instructi 
enables you to become a proficient show-card letterer, with reason- 
able practice in a short time. Mailed postpaid for 50 cents. Sample 
chart and general instructions sent on receipt of ten cents. 


8. S. OSGOOD, 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Learn Piano Tuning by Mail 


during leisure hours. Our graduates are expert tuners. Lessons 
issue separately. —_ paid 4 as taken. Progress is rapid and ex- 
pense small. U 8 a profession. Write for Free Pros- 
pectus, which explains everything. 


Munroe Correeeee a mr School of Piano Tuning, 
t. H, Fall River, Mass. 


[LLUSTRATING 


NAME THIS PAPER TO GET LOW RATE 
ane Shorthand, Bookkeeping, English, Type- 
ting, etc. RESIDENT OR MAIL COURSE, 
VoRies's COLLEGE, Second largest in the world. 
H. D. VORIES, EX-STATE SUPT. PUBLIC INSTR’N. 
PRES., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 101 Monument Place. 
Universit a 2 and 3 year 


NEW YORK courses. No Getraction by mail. 
SCHOOL OF _ Newspaper and Magazine writing. 


Send for Catalogue E. 


JOURNALISM 243.245 pyerson St., Brooklyn.N.Y.City 
LEARN PROOFREADING 


Ifyou possess a fair education, why not utilize It at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
ing $15 to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


Sa 4a 44 42 
BOOKKEEPING an? SHORTHAND COURSES 


wrpetiet at the Fcollegs. leading to diploma and degree,"*Bachelor 
Accounts. 8 easy. Catalog free. Enroll atany time. Write 
Pres. Ma hey Business College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


MAKE MONEY 


taking subscriptions for “‘ The American Boy,” the greatest a 
magazine in the world. Liberalcash commissions. Free outfit 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., = Detroit, Mich. 
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both her hands fast, and saying, breathlessly: 
««Sweetheart,—it was all because of Sister Lucy, 
—you don’t know it, but, ina sort, she was left 
my guardian,—until I was thirty-five. Unless I 
should marry exactly to please her, she could tie up 
my income in all sorts of hard knots. I loved you 
from the first,—too well to ask you to live on 
bread and cheese and kisses. Lucy hated you 
only on my account,—as she liked Anna because 
she was not dangerous to yours truly. So there 
was nothing for it but to philander after Nancy, 
by way of keeping aware of all that happened to 
you. Say you forgive me,—it was love made me 
a coward,—’’ 

‘«There is nothing to forgive,’’ Meredith inter- 
rupted, smiling softly. ‘All my life I shall thank 
God that he sent the clouds I needed.’ 


* +] 
The First Woman to 
Receive a College Diploma 


O’ July 18, 1840, the first 
iploma ever issued by 
a chartered women’s col- 
lege was handed to Miss 
Catherine E. Brewer, now 
Mrs. Catherine E. Brewer 
Benson, of Macon, Georgia. 
As Miss Brewer took the 
document from the hands 
of Bishop Pierce, president 
of the Georgia Female Col- 
lege, she little realized, at 
that moment, that she was 
the first woman in all the 
wide world to be graduated 
from the first chartered col- 
lege for women and to re- 
ceive the first diploma. In 
the long years which have 
MRS. C. E. B. BENSON passed since that day, so 
many changes have been 
wrought in educational ad- 
vantages for woman, and in every sphere in which she 
moves, that it hardly seems possible that the first woman 
graduate is still living. Mrs. Benson has lived in Macon 
since her graduation. She recently celebrated her eighty- 
first birthday. The Georgia Female College, from which 
she was graduated, was shortly afterwards changed to the 
Wesleyan Female College and by this name is known far 
and wide and dearly loved as the a/ma mater of a large 
alumne association throughout the Southern States. 
The diploma which Mrs. Benson received is still in 
existence and its quaint words read as follows:— 








TESTIMONIAL OF THE GEORGIA FEMALE COLLEGE 


The President, as the representative of the Faculty of the 
Georgia Female College, gives this Testimonial that Miss 
Catherine E. Brewer, after having passed through a regular 
course of study in that Institution, embracing all the 
Sciences which are usually taught in the Colleges of the 
United States, with such as appropriately belong to Female 
Education in its most ample range, was deemed worthy of 
the First Degree conferred by this Institution and accord- 
ingly it was conferred upon her on July 18, 1840. 

In testimony of which the signatures of the President 
and Faculty and the Seal of the College are hereto affixed. 

GerorGe F. Pierce, President. 
W. H. Extison, Professor, Mathematics. 
Tuomas B. Stans, Professor, Natural Science. 











Where Life Is a Song 


APPINESS is in this mind or nowhere. Charles Wag- 
ner in ‘‘ The Simple Life’’ gives a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this. ‘‘In my country of Alsace,’’ he says, ‘‘on 
the solitary route whose interminable ribbon stretches on 
and on under the forests of the Vosges, there is a stone- 
breaker whom I have seen at his work for thirty years. 
The first time I came upon him, I was a young student, 
setting out with swelling heart for the great city. The 
sight of this man did me good, for he was humming a 
song as he broke his stones. We exchanged a few words, 
and he said at the end: ‘Well, good-by, my boy, good 
courage and good luck!’ Since then I have passed and 
repassed along that same route, under circumstances the 
most diverse, painful and joyful. The student has finished 
his course, the breaker of stones remains what he was. 
He has taken a few more precautions against the season's 
storms; a rush-mat protects his back, and his felt hat is 
drawn further down to shield his face. But the forest is 
always sending back the echo of his valiant hammer. How 
many sudden tempests have broken o’er his bent back, 
how much adverse fate has fallen on his head, on his 
house, on his country! He continues to break his stones, 
and, coming and going, I find him by the roadside, smiling 
in spite of his age and his wrinkles, benevolent, speaking— 
above all in dark days,—those simple words of brave men, 
which have so much effect when they are scanned to the 
breaking of stones."’ 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted Past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


a - 


Ican not remain idle. Ever since I was a child, I hav+ had 
this feeling. Time means everything. If you can not do a thing 
here, do it elsewhere. An hour saved is an hour gained, and in 
that hour gained may be accomplished the one thing you have 
been striving for.—G. Marcont. 

a a 

“The youth who does not look up will look down, and the 

spirit which does-not soar is destined, perhaps, to grovel.” 
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eo igre most extravagant shoe maker cannot put more than $1.75 worth of necessary 


material into any shoe. A few more cents could be added for fancy linings. All 


COST AND SELLING PRICE. 


you pay above that is charged for labor and handling. 


When you pay $5.00, $6.00, and as high as $10.00 for factory-made shoes, aren't you 
paying a pretty big price for labor and handling? Ofcourse youare! You're paying not only for 
the labor in making the shoe, but the handling and profit by the Manufacturer, the jobber, the 








commission man and the retailer. All of which adds to the selling price. 


‘«Tannery to Consumer’? methods—which mean leather tanned in Regal tanneries, 
manufactured into shoes in Regal factories, sold from Regal stores—all with one profit instead 
of five, and the cost of handling much reduced, give you these same shoes, via this Regal Short 








Line, at $3.50—no more, 


The difference between the regular $6.00 shoe and the regular Regal Shoe is merely a 


difference of five profits and increased handling. 


The Regal Short Line can be enjoyed by the shoe wearer in the smallest village as well 


as by the one in New York City—through our mail order department. 


Model No. 3168, shown above, is made in Imported Enamel only. In straight Oxford is made in Patent 
Calf. In regular lace shoe, made in Valvic, King and Patent Calf. Through 56 Regal stores in U. S. and Great 


Britain, at $3.50, or by mail delivered free, in the Postal Union, at $3.75. 











Mail Order 
STYLE BOOK 
=|REG A Fic 
TELL L 
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The SOLE is the Foundation 


The unique Ratston Sole makes this a shoe apart from all its competitors. Any 
shoe can have good “‘uppers,” trimming and laces, but the wear and comfort are in 
the sole—they dare not duplicate the Ralston. Look at the picture and see how it is made 


1-Best Sole Leather Inner Sole. 2-Full Sheet Cork Sole. 3-Half Sole of Best Sole Leather 


4—Wool Felt and Rubber Cushion. 5—Our Fa Bar 





d, Water-proofed Outer Sole 


It keeps out the wet, insures the maximum of warmth, wears like iron, and is comfortable 


from the first moment. 


foot. A properly fitted RALSTON needs no “breaking in.”’ 


You hear much about Patent Colt Skin Shoes. Ours are made o 
the genuine CORONA brand—much imitated, but still ——- 


Note how the line of the inner sole follows the natural curves of the 


Send for our Handsome Catalogue mailed free. It is unique. It illustrates and explains our aim 


We have local agents in most all cities and towns. Send for name of nearest dealer. 


and achievement better than this 


limited space will permit, 


t r } ere there is no agent, 
mail (only 25c. extra for conver! and guarantee perfect satisfaction, or refund your mo sent, wow gel ty 


sold way-every season with 


y acomplaint. We can please you. 


ney. Many thousands of pairs 
Union Manse. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 983 Main St., Campello, Mass. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER+2 


- BONTQN CORSETS 





oyal Worcester 
\a@7d Bon-ton 
re rsets 
Sugges?@—— 
COMFORT 0 COMMON SENSE 
combined with 


CSTYLE AnD DASH 
Ghe daintiestand choicest 
of the Season's Fabrics 
Sfiow in all our styles. 


\ccept no Substitute 


») ASK YOUR DEALER 
TO SUPPLY YOU~D 
IF HE DOES NOT, WE WILL 
ON RECEIPT OF MONEY 


Rovat WorcesTER 


- CorsET Co. 
WoRCESTER., MAss. 


New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco. 
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MICHAELS - STERN 
FINE CLOTHING 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


For Fall and Winter 


is now on sale at the leading Retail Cloth- 
iers’ in nearly every city in the United 
States. The most stylish Suits and Over- 
coats $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25 
and upward cut in sizes to fit .the stout, 
slender or very big men, as well as those of 
regular proportions. Write us for. further 
information, name of dealer in your town 
and our Fall and Winter “ Styles from 
Life.” Book G FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Finishing 
Touches in Dress 


MARION BELL 








An evening toilet 


"THERE was a time when the well-dressed woman of 

moderate means needed comparatively few coats or 
top-garments, but that day is past, and the choice of the 
appropriate coat fora given occasion requires quite as 
much thought as the selection of the gown. Temptation 
lurks on every side, for never before were such attractive 
creations displayed. The variety is fairly bewildering. 
There are long coats, short coats, loose coats, tight coats, 
pelerines, and capes. No one type reigns supreme. 
Material, shape, and trimming depend upon the taste of 
the wearer, and this very latitude of choice which makes 
expression of individuality a possibility opens the way for 
sad mistakes and sins against good taste. The coat to 
suit the occasion and the garment with which it is worn 
is the only safe rule to follow, and a woman who can 
afford but one new autumn coat should choose a simple, 
smart style, preferably in black, and made of peau de soie, 
taffeta, or of coarse-mesh canvas that will show the silk 
lining through its open weave. She should depend upon 
the accessories rather than the trimmings for its fanciful 
effect that is so fascinating and charming when worn upon 
occasions of ceremony, but which assumes an almost gro- 
tesque appearance when worn with the ordinary street 
costume. Cape effects are predominant, and deservedly 
so, for a deep cape collar achieves the proper shoulder 
droop more easily than anything else, and, moreover, it goes 
far toward hiding any defect in the cut of the garment,— 
for the loose coat, in spite of its studied negligence, needs 
careful and skillful handling. Many of these collars, 
which provide the “‘ finishing touch"’ to the garment, are 
of lace, though those of silk, cloth, or linen cunningly inset 
with lace, or overwrought with appliqué or embroidery, 
are considered more chic, and any woman who embroid- 
ers cleverly would do well to have a cape collar of white 
cloth richly embroidered in dull Oriental colors or in 
white. With this ornamentation prepared at slight ex- 
pense, a very handsome coat would be a matter of small 
cost. Of course, there must be a coat for actual service, 
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Artistic effects with jewels 
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AN ART EDUCATION 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 














How to Illustrate ” is a self- snctrustiog book. 
It is splendidly illustrated. In it no good point of corre- 
spondence instruction is omitted, ss many revolutionary 
improvements have been added. ction is thor- 


preasod. 1. come lete, a = a 
out ta'em r substitute for higher- 


not @ cut- 
is, etter quick - and a han ease. 
r the sam 


pow howe schools, modern 
ress train is better, “quicker ‘and cheaper —_ an old- time 


ritten by Charles ove Provost, artistic contributor ang 
Scribner's Monthly, Ha 's Monthly, Harper's Wi 
lerald, pure Evening orld, Lenips | Journal, ‘Aine. 
lee’s Magazt , ete., ete., ete., teacher o a ote 
mail, orig: or of co; correspondence art instru a 
only Ku... tM teacher in the world whose students 
have ms cel~brated artists. 
Br —_ SUMMARY OF CONTEN 
Inrropuctory NoTe.—Remarks on “Talent.” “Genius” 
and copmanton of correct methods of teachi TECHNIC. 
—Workinz with pen, brush (oil and water pastel, 
grease an and conte cra. om lead pencil, carbon pencil, scratch 
paper, chalk plate, y machine, silver print work, 
Bie Also the various effects used by pen artists. includi 
quick and slow lines, English and American of t 
ment, sig-z1g lines, hooked lines, quick jines 
hatching, stippling, 5 
Aviat ma per drawings. 
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tter work, etc. Wash drawings. 
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Drawing from —- , landscape, flowers, 
im: res, 

> —~ Lo emery, with table showing comparative 

measurements of oe == —- of the human body—head, 
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Bony! nd secondary colors, etc., explained. 
How t to mix different it sbades, ete. 
RTISTIO ANATOMY.—The bones and muscles as applied to 
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pie and originating. 
and 
“Conventionalisation of flowers, o tal ition, 
sical s onal linear peaapeetive. 
BOSsINESS 
of publishers and others who buy work, how to pack p' 


old {English and yt styles shown. ‘ 

pictorial_ composition (inclucing form and color arrange- 

ment and eh, fashion work, caricaturing, cartooning. 
DETAILs.—How to sell pictures, how to get a 

ures to send = mail or express, ete., ete. 











etric ornament. 
Facta N.—Sorrow, joy, anger, fear, contempt, 
position as an ee a ae and salaries paid, lists of names 
various engraving and re- 
productive i eee 

* How trate” sent prepaid to any address in the 
world er 8. This book sells regularly for $1.50, and will 
only a soli at $1.00 to those who will se nd money 

a Thee above offer =e to the l'mp cover edition. 
Amore handsomely bound edition in stiff covers, fit for 
Ss ye , will be po prepaid on receipt of $1.50 (regular 


1 PRIZES for the best copies of the first picture in 
the Self-Instructing Book 


Saf gen wh 

Aco ittee cf well known artist contributors rr leading 
publications will decide the winner, thus guaranteeing ab- 
solute fairness. 
We cannot enter into any correspondence relating to this 
Prize Contest, but will 
money in accordance 

No others entitled to c ey 

This offer applies to both he $1. 00 and $1. “wl edition. 

No ip my tn artists elicible to this cont 

Remit to-day, as this offer may be windange at any 
time, or = or tree descriptive circular. 

HAnvARD TEXT BbUVUK CORPORATION 

Narvard Building, cor. 6th Ave. & 42d 8t., 

Remit by express, postoffice money order or registered let- 
ter. Make all money orders payable to Harva: 
Corporation We cannot accept checks or 









ive full particulars to all who send 
_ above special offer. 


New York City. 
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stamps. 








More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


“Flinch is sweeping the 
country.’’—Boston Globe. 
Last season 69,000,000 Flinch 


cards were in play, but we could 
not supply half the demand. Now 
Flinch is made in the largest. card 
factories in the world, having be- 
come the great American game. 
Everybody plays it; do you? 
Sold everywhere, or prepaid by 
Gilt edge $1.00 US, if your dealer doesn’t keep it. 
Sample card and instructions FREE. 
BOURSE—the Stock Exchange Game. Bright 
and instructive. Sample card free. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 126 Burdick St. 
Also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED ACENTS 


Everywhere by 


Large Transportation Company 


in every city, large or small, to place issue of stock for the purpose 
of increasing its present equipment. This move made path in 
order to handle enormous volume new freight and passenger 
business. The stock of this company pays the large regular 
the United States. 











dividends of any transportation shares in 
Exceptional offer made representative and responsible concerns or 
individuals everywhere to act as Fiscal Agents for the company. 
For complete information address at once: 


*B—LINE” Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago. 


GOVT: REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS. MILITARY GOODS, 
W and old, auctioned to F. Bannerman, 579 B’ way, 
N Y prt; illustrated 15c. catalog mailed Bc. stam mps. 
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A stylish taffeta coat 


than which there is nothing quite so smart as the box or 
the tight-fitting coat of covert. 

Another important item in this young woman's ward- 
robe is her evening toilet, for, no matter what are her 
daily duties, she must occasionally indulge her natural 
youthful desires to the extent of a trip to the opera, a 
dance, or perhaps a social function, and not to be properly 
gowned would, indeed, be unpardonable. The expense 
of such a gown need not be very great, and especially is 

this true if the young woman is handy with her needle, and 

of even greater importance is her judgment in selecting 
the materials. There are a variety of pretty fabrics that 
offer charming possibilities, and so reasonable are some ot 
them, one is tempted to possess more than one evening 
gown. A practical suggestion in any event is to have two 
waists made to wear with the same skirt,— one with low 
neck and short sleeves, and the other having long sleeves 
and high neck. Veilings,voiles, and soft woolens in white 
or delicate colors, artistically trimmed with ribbon, lace, 
and, perhaps, a bit of embrcidery, make some of the most 
attractive dresses imaginable. A particularly striking 
model was fashioned from veiling in the palest shade of 
pink, and creamy lace: with black Velvet ribbon trimmed 
the dainty gown, which had both a high and a low necked 
bodice. White albatross would make quite an effective 
gown, and for a comparatively trivial outlay. 

Where is the young woman who does not delight in 
jewels? And righily so, because they enhance her charms, 
when artistically and judiciously worn. Perhaps one can 
count among one’s treasures gems that are family heir- 
looms, and are of rare and artistic workmanship. All 
sorts of jeweled ornaments are worn, and happy the girl 
who possesses a string of pearls or a pearl collar, for the 
most artistic effects are possible if she also possess good 
taste. A charmingly pretty idea for evening wear is to 
wind a string of pearl beads through the soft coils of her 
hair. A high collar of the pearl beads with slides of 
brilliants at regular intervals is wonderfully becoming to 
the girl whose neck is long and slender. The outline of 
the low-necked gown that is worn to the dance or opera 
may be effectively decorated with one’s prettiest jeweled 
pins. These days of lavish dress-display have brought 
forth many imitation gems that are really works of art, 
and are considered quite correct to provide attractive fin- 
ishing touches to a dressy toilet. 

Perhaps no other item in the well-appointed wardrobe 
should be given the same thought as the slippers and 
shoes my lady wears. ‘The most fashionable dress is ut- 
terly ruined if one’s feet are not properly shod. There has 
never before been such variety in footwear, and with careful 
planning and for a moderate amount one may provide 
shoes for each and every occasion. For actual service 
there is the heavy-soled, mannish boot and low shoe with 
the heel in military or Cuban style, and this season shows 
a revival of the tan shoe, to be worn for walking and 
tramping. ‘There is nothing else quite so stylish for dressy 
wear as the patent-leather shoe. Either a Cuban or me- 
dium high French heel distinguishes this shoe, which, to 
be absolutely correct, must be laced with broad silk laces. 
The girl who must study comfort as well as looks in her 
footwear will appreciate shoes made of enameled kid,—a 
finish very similar to patent leather, but soft and pliable. 
All the fashionable shapes are made in this kid. 


In London, a few years ago, a prize was offered for the best defi- 
nition of a gentleman, and the one for which the prize was 
awarded is this: “‘A gentleman is a knight whose armor is 
honor and whose lance is courtesy.” 


a 
Cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty at- 


tractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction, convert ignorance into 





an amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable.— 
AppiIson. 
a 


Do n’t object that your duties are so insignificant; they are to 
be reckoned of infinite significance, and alone important to you. 
Were it but the perfect regulation of your apartment, the sorting 
away of your clothes and trinkets, the arran, of your papers, 
as Whatever thy hand findeth to do,do with all thy might, and all 
thy worth and constancy.” —CARLYLE. 
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Mail Orders 
Exclusively 


New j{ 
Fall # 
Suits 

38 to 40 


Made to Order 


In From 5 to 8 days. 









HIS season shows 
great changes in 
styles and fabrics, and 
the lady who wishes 
to be in fashion will 
certainly need anew 
Suit er Cloak. Our 
prices this season 
are so remark- 
ably low, and 
our improved 
measurement 
diagram in- 
sures such perfect fitting garments, that you 
will find the purchase of your Fall and Winter 
outfit a decided pleasure. 

We keep no ready-made garments, but make every- 
thing to measure. If you wish something new and ex- 
ate seen cverywitre) ifferent from ready-made suits (which 
are seen every re) we can be of service to you. Weem- 
po only skilled cutters and tailors and our garments are 

ionably cut and made. ‘There is character to every 
garment—an air that distinguishes the wearer at once. 

"Ger new Falland Winter agen . now ready, is the 
handsomest fashion book ever ished. It illustrates 
126 of the latest New York and aris st and our stock 
of materials includes over different cs. You may 
select any style from our Cot talogue and we will make it 
to order for you from any of our materials. 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 | Brides’ Traveling Suits, 


Suitable forall occasions $8 to 


and in both long and New Skirts, $4 to $20 


short coat effects—the 
newest Paris models. From Walking Skirts for 
every day wear, up 2 


Church and Visiting Cos- 
S 
tumes, $12 to $40 ceedil patiioen na 


E isite and d t 
colten ts daninar Fall and Winter Jackets, 


never before shown. | 

We know we can please you. If we don’t, return the 
garment promptly oa we will refund your money. 

We pay Express Charges in the United States. 

Write us fully. Your letters will be answered by young 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, who 
will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. 

WwW hen you send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were made under 
your own R by your own dressmaker. 

The ca ue and a large assortment of the newest 
mene * wall sent free on request. Ask for new Fall 
Catalogue No. 40. ention whether you wish samples 
for suits or cloaks, and about the colors you desire and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St.. New York. 
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DON'T STAND OVER A HOT STOVE 


save you the services 
ofa coche or make a good cook out 
ofa r one. Saves you 50 
cent. in fuel, labor and time. In- 
sures you delice viously cooked, easi- 
ly digested, never spoi led,steaming 
hot ike cooked over one bur- 

o 






















Steam Cooker 
With Doors and the great sted 
lem of cooking is solved. 
Cook ree.é6c. for Ratan 
Prices $2.50 to 89.50. 
Handsomely Miustrated Catalog FRER. 
WE WANT GOOD AGENTS, 
Axencies in all cities. 
THE OHIO COOKER CO., 724 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 








U. s. A. 


Liquid Pisto 


Will stop the most vicious og (or 
man) without permanent injury. Fires 
and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in one 
loading.. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted ladies, cashiers, 
homes. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


PARKER, STEARXS & SUTTON, 227 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 





NCFR. Gshots in3 seconds. 


Made of Rest Porerd eel, 
‘ake Down. 
é aud le 


Black powder. Send 
Examivation allowed, Bpeel al offer 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 





from $23. 
579 Broadway, N. Ys 
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Always Up To Date.| 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction. 
THE NEW EDITION CONTAINS 


25,000 New Words, Etc. 


Revised Biographical Dictionary, 
Revised Gazetteer of the World. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LLD. 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


New Plates. Rich Bindings. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

Hon. MELVILLE W. FULLER, Chief Justice, U. S, 

Supreme Court. | regard it as of the utmost value in 
curacy of definition, and have found it in all re- 
ope cts complete and thorough. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., Pres. Harvard Univer- 
sity. The International is a wonderfully compact 
storehouse yA accurate information. 

Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY, Editor of the Oxford En: coe 
mn In this its latest form, and with its 
Supplement and numerous appendices, it isa wonilee ul 
volume, which we// maintains its ground against all 
rivals on its own lines. 





TT. 
Hundreds of similar testimonials are on file with the Publishers. 
el 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
With a valuable Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases 
—1100 Pages, 1400 Illustrations. Size 7x 10x 2% in. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
A Test in Pronunciation, also descriptive 
pamphlet with specimen pages. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


The:fedeedstrom* Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 
best by thou- 
sands of users. 
Always complete 
but never fin- 
ished. It grows 
with your library. 
Has disappeate 
ing non-binding 
glass doors. 

Highly finished 
in solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.76; 
without door, $1. Sent 
— approval. freight prepaid, direct 

fro’ ctory. Send for Catalogue No. 22 
The ©. J. Lundstrom Co., Little Palle, N.Y. New York Salesroom, 45 W. 4th St. 


BECOME FAMOUS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
> CARTOONISTS 


WE TEACH YOU HOW 
By the famous HEEB ee 
quickly———-In _ your = home———Thousands 
of enthusiastic gradnua MAKING B BIG 
MOWVEY —— Ex rience unnecessary ——— Start 
BEST COURSES in Law, Pharmacy, Nursing, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Mechani mosis "Dra 
ture, Art of Correspondence, &c.——By mail o 

resident schools Establis! ished isg0- 5 SP RCTAL OFFER 
CLOSES THIS MONTH. ee tate desire. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE mOOLs. 

41 N. Penna &t., Soiinsmesten U. 8. A. 






















































N you want to 
uN {N G now how to do your 
RT | S advertising at less cost, if you 
VER sh to become an advertising writer or 
ADV manager at $20 to $100 weekly, if you wish to 
gain —7 e that will positively increase your salary 

or income, send three 2c. stamps for Wine nae telling 
“Who Should study Advertising,” “ Advertising 
Should Be Studied,” “How Advertising Can Be Taught, 
and booklets, “The Ill Fortunes of Brother Bill,” “Other 
People’s Brains, ** and **How Shall a Young Man Succeed?”® 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, - 185 William Street, N. Y. 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


Dering Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 
Anyone can learn all Tungs, Notes, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws oF Harmony in a —- —_ t HEAPEST, 
EASIEST, most rapid and correct m earth to qos 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials Ba Goes to 


bottom of Music, makes it Sape so te | -y hi 
for music because you succeed from rt. A tow ew any! practice 
IROULARS 


gna Lyon ple Fy wy ACcompastwnts IN ALL Rig 
EE. Worth hundreds o 


for them. liars to anyone in- 
terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. ‘AGuuTs WANTED. 
. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DOC NOT STAMMER 


Rey. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robert E. Pat- 
‘e tison, ex-Gov. Penna., Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
a rage nal ga Phila., _ “eo H. —— 



































ounder, w 
after stammerin; 
Spring Garden Berest, Philadelphia. 
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information for stamp. Franklin H joward Co., , Colorado. 
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How Dictionaries Are 
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Made 


WILLIAM CURTIS STILES 
[Concluded from page 500] 


who sees only the results at- 
tained. An accurate picture 
of anything that by its nature 
can be pictorially presented 
on the page is’ often a better 
method of imparting exact 
information than a definition 
itself. A page in color of the 
different types of butterflies, 
for example, tells more to the 
ordinary reader, if they are 
true to life, than a tome of 
technical description. But 
the making of such a plate 
means a vast amount of re- 
search in entomology, as well 
as the solution of the finest problems of color- 
printing in the attempt to reproduce the exact 
shades and markings of the living insects. Such 
experiments are exceedingly interesting, but enor- 
mously expensive. The publishers of one of our 
dictionaries announced that the single plate of 
the color spectrum in that work cost the sum of 
five thousand dollars before a single impression 
was made. When we consider that in a modern 
unabridged dictionary the plates and cuts number 
thousands, and that each must be as accurate as 
the definitions themselves, this part of dictionary- 
making will be seen to be by no means the least 
important. 

The task of making an actually complete dic- 
tionary, in fact, never was accomplished by any- 
body, and is never likely to be accomplished. The 
‘‘Oxford Dictionary,’' when completed, will be 
the fullest word book of English ever attempted, 
but already there are thousands of words in the 
letters that have been completed that have since 
come to light, or have been coined since the work 
was begun. Whenever there is an entire reprint 
made of our present larger dictionaries, it will 
probably be found expedient and necessary to 
drop a great many words now included to make 
room for new candidates. This will be done on 





NOAH PORTER, 
late editor, ‘‘ Webster's 
Dictionary ” 


Dishonest Success 


the realization that for general use a dictionary 
need not be a word book of the language, but 
rather a lexicon of all the terms likely to be wanted 
by the average reader and writer of English. The 
obsolete and archaic words will be slighted more 
and more, and only scientific and technical terms 
that remain in actual use will be included. Thus 
we shall eventually have dictionaries that are even 
more usable, and more strictly up to date than 
any that have yet appeared, made possible by the 
increasing facilities of cheaper reproduction in 
print of new editions, and the greater aptitude for 
rapid lexicography of those who make them. 

Have the great dictionaries paid? It may be 
stated on the best authority that the sale of the 
great American-made dictionaries has been large 
and extremely profitable. There has been no 
price-cutting in the competition among them, nor 
has the price of any of these been very much de- 
termined by a consideration of the prices of the 
others. Thus far the publishers have relied upon 
certain points in which their works are respectively 
superior to others to establish them as monopolies, 
more or less complete. The sale of none has 
been very detrimental to the sale of a competing 
work, with those who could possibly buy more 
than one. 

If one of our great dictionaries were regarded as 
a permanent investment, as in fact it is, it may be 
said authoritatively that the income from these in- 
vestments is better than that of the average real- 
estate investment, or than that of any ordinarily 
successful business venture. From inside sources 
a close estimate of the sales of the greater Ameri- 
can dictionaries, for the last decade, places the 
number at not less than two million copies. This 
is exclusive of all smaller and abridged editions. 
American dictionaries sell abroad, not only in Eng- 
land, but also wherever English-speaking people 
are found. This particular branch of literature is 
one in which Americans are distinctly the leaders, 
and in which they have undoubtedly surpassed 
all the rest of the world. 


Is the Worst Failure 


J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


Honor with some is a sort of paper credit with which 
men are obliged to trade who are deficient in the ster- 
ling cash of morality and religion.—ZiMMERMAN. 


I? means something in these days to be straight- 

forward and honest. It not only gives you 
infinite satisfaction to maintain your wholeness, 
your integrity, but it is also capital to you. It 
means extension of credit, or increased public con- 
fidence. It means something for a young man to 
refuse to make money without fairly earning it, to 
stand foursquare to the world when trickery and 
fraud offer such tempting prizes. 

Of course, it is hard for a young man to jog 
along in what seems a humdrum way while his 
acquaintances all around are gaining wealth, ap- 
parently, by leaps and bounds. It takes courage 
to refuse to bend the knee to questionable methods, 
when they are so generally adopted. It takes 
courage to tell the exact truth, when a little depar- 
ture would bring a great temporary gain. It takes 
courage to refuse to be bribed, when it could be 
covered by specious justifications. It takes courage 
to stand erect, when, by bowing and scraping to 
people with a ‘‘pull,’’ you can get inside informa- 
tion that would make you win what others would 
lose. 

On every hand you will see flaunted evidences 
of easily earned wealth. You will see apparent 
happiness in elegant homes, costly clothing, and 
fine carriages, all procured by questionable means. 
You will find many a rogue covering up a life of 
despicable trickery, and apparently enjoying him- 
self, but remember that there is no place in the 
world of real happiness for dishonesty. Unalloyed 
enjoyment never mates with wrong; fraud is never 
coupled with peace of mind. It may be true that 
such a man may be so hypnotized by the glamour 
of wealth, no matter how it was obtained, that he 
will seem to enjoy spending it, but there will be a 
questioning in the soul, a still, small voice within 
him which will ever repeat: ‘‘ You know this money 
is not your own, that it really belongs to those you 
have defrauded, or robbed of ambition, opportu- 
nity, or a chance in life. You know you got your 
stocks, your houses, by fraudulent methods; you 


know that you got your fine home by making other 
homes poorer and meaner and darker; you know 
that your elegant tapestries, fine furniture, and 
works of art mean that you have made such things 
forever impossible for those whose money you have 
stolen.’’ As he advances in years, and pleasures 
of the senses pall, he begins to think, to ask him- 
self what his life means, and he sees that he has 
been harboring a wasps’ nest in his heart, and that 
all the best of him has been stung to death. 

Do not be deceived by appearances. A great 
deal of that which passes for success is really 
failure or defeat. On the other hand, that which 
passes for failure really is often success and noble 
achievement. 

When you see a young man flaunting his quickly 
gained wealth in your face, just ask yourself, 
‘«How much did he lose in getting it? How much 
of himself has he parted with in exchange for the 
money? Does it pay to sell one’s manhood and 
character in order to get rich a little faster? Isn't 
it safer to take the slower and approved method? 
Does n't a youth lose, unless his life is square and 
clean, no matter what money he gets?’’ 

Young man, never envy the man who seems to 
get on by questionable methods, who wins by long- 
headed, sharp practice. Your own self-respect is 
worth more than all his ill-gotten wealth. 

Never put in your pocket a dishonest dollar, a 
lying dollar, a deceitful dollar, a dollar which drips 
with human sorrow, a dollar that has made an- 
other poorer, which has robbed another of cher- 
ished plans or education. Never touch a dollar 
which is not morally clean; it will do you no good, 
but will rob you of peace of mind, of self-respect. 

Never put yourself in a position where the brute 
side of you will have to apologize to your diviner 
self for what you have done, or where you will be 
obliged to cover your tracks, or to conceal your 
identity. Throw your heart wide open to the 
world. Have no business secret so far as morality 
is concerned. 

Never yield to a temptation to do a dishonorable 
or questionable deed, no matter what the promise 
of reward may be. 
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The Confession of a Croesus 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
[Concluded from page 503) 


Let them have the chance I never had. Or, did I 
have. it and throw it away? No matter! To sacri- 
fice them for revenge would be petty. 

Petty! What is not petty to me, seated in front 
of The Great Fact? I must rearrange my will 
properly to provide for Helen. 

How small and repulsive it all is to me!—all 
that has seemed so stupendous these forty years. 
I am worn out. If I have not the courage to die, 
still less have I the courage to go on,—or the in- 
terest. I want rest. They tell me that,—they tell 
me what they always tell a man in my straits. 

Too late! Too late! For now, not the poorest, 
greediest peddler that cheats for rags at the area- 
gate would change with me. 

Oh, vanity, how you have swindled me! 

No doubt they think my mind is stunned. I 
have seen other men of my class stricken as I am. 
I have watched them in this frightful wait for the 
shaft they knew death had aimed and would not 
long delay. I know now why their eyes were 
dull, why their ears seemed not to hear. I know 
what they were thinking about. For, hour after 
hour, I, too,— 

[Here the manuscripl ends] 


* a * * > * * 
POSTSCRIPT 


O*’ the second day after James Galloway's death, 

his eldest and outcast son called at the Gal- 
loway palace and asked for his brother Walter. 
Presently the latter, in dress and manner an ideal 
chief mourner and chief beneficiary, came down 
to him in the library. The dead man lay in a 
magnificent casket, in the adjoining ballroom, 
which was half full of funeral flowers. 

‘You came to see—father ?’’ said Walter. 

‘*No,’’ replied James, ‘‘I do not wish to be 
reminded. Iam trying to forgive him.’’ Then 
he looked into his brother's eyes with the keen, 
frank glance that is one of his many charms, 
««I’ve come to ask you what you intend to do 
about the will.’’ 

Walter's eyes shifted. ‘I don’t understand 
you,’’ he answered. 

‘‘T mean,—do you intend to break it?’’ 

There was a long silence. Walter's upper lip, 
in spite of his efforts to control it, was twitching 
nervously. At length he said: ‘‘Heis gone. It 
is his will. It contains his—life ambition. I 
think it would be wrong not to respect it.’” He 
looked at his brother appealingly. 

‘‘Then I must warn you that, unless you break 
it and divide everything equally among his heirs, 
I shall make a contest.’’ 

‘*But you consented, Jim!’’ pleaded Walter, 
recovering from his stupor. 

««Consented—to what ?’’ 

‘«To—to my staying—where I was.”’ 

‘«While he lived. I said nothing about after- 
wards. If you won't break the will, 7 shall. It 
will be easy enough. I can prove he made it in 
the belief that I had forged his name. I can prove 
—that—I did n’t.’’ 

‘«But you know, Jim, that: he heard the truth 
years before he died.”’ 

James smiled cynically. ‘How do I know it?’’ 

«IT told you that mother told him on her death- 
bed.” 

‘*With the facts before it, would any jury be- 
lieve you, or believe that I believed you ?’’ 

Walter flushed and looked indignantly at his 
brother. ‘‘You made me accept your offer to shield 
me for what I did whenI wasa boy. I was younger 
than you,—hardly more than a child. Now you 
want to punish me. It isn’t like you, Jim!” 

‘« More like father, isn’t it?’’ asked James, sadly. 
‘« But—I can’t do otherwise, Walt. I’m only help- 
ing you to do what's just, —what’s merely decent.’ 

‘You are trying to destroy our father’s life- 
work!”’ 

‘‘No—not his 4fe-work. I can’t do that I 


wish I could! I wish I could destroy it even in, 


myself! No, all I can hope to do is to paralyze 
his dead hand. And I wi///"’ 

‘*You sha’n’t do it, Jim Galloway!’’ exclaimed 
Walter, in a burst of fury. He stood and shook 
his fists wildly. ‘‘I won't let you. I won't be 
cheated. J won't/ I won't!” 

«« Let’s send for your wife and ask her what she 
thinks,’’ said James. 

Walter gasped and sank into his chair. ‘* No!"’ 
he muttered, ‘‘this is between you and me.” 

‘*I admit I’m doing right in the wrong way,— 
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THIS BOOK IS FREE! 


It Tells How to Succeed in ea it Contains Secrets 


Success of the World’s 


of the 
Greatest Business Men. 





5,000 COPIES WILL BE GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE TO 
THOSE WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 





\braham Lincoln, in his young manhood, walked 
miles through the biting cold to get a single book; 
was before the day of 
publi libraries and the phil- 
ant of to-day, which 
placed books priceless in 
value within the reach of the 
boy in the most obscure 
town. In Lincoln’s day, to 
get a single volume or a modest 
library, required a great sacri- 
fice of time and money; to-day 
spirited men are giving 
fortunes in books, and 
the mails of the United States 
carry these books to the very 

r of those who ask for them. 

The most notable distribu- 
ion of helpful books at present 
attracting the attention of the 
public is that made: by the 
mmercial Correspondence 
ls of Rochester, N. Y., 
stitution that has helped 
reds of ambitious persons 
This noted educa- 
institution is distributing, 
free of all a valuable book 
entit «« How to Succeed in 
Business.”” This took tells 
the stories of the lives of some 

most successful business 
in the world; it should be 
in every library and in the 
hands of every ambitious person. 
a peri 


that 


hrophy 
has 


poorest 


public 


away 


to success. 


cost, 





mer 





ry 
It tells about 
ect system of bookkeeping and an opportunity 
for anyone to learn bookkeeping and business with- 





out loss of time or money; it is a book that will 
help those who sincerely desire to help themselves 
and those who depend upon 
them. The book is full of inspir- 
ation and helpfulness; it stimu- 
lates energy and creates a desire 
to walk upon the higher places of 
life; it fosters ambition and tells 
how to satisfy it; it teaches 
you to turn spare moments into 
golden opportunities; how to 
make stepping-stones of stumb- 
ling-blocks; how the world’s 
most successful men have wres- 
ted victory from the outstretched 
hand of defeat. Every ambitious 
person should have this book; it 
will help him upward and on- 
ward along the road to success. 
At present the book will be sent 
free to anyone who writes for it, 
but you are requested not to 
write through idle curiosity. It 
is the intention to place’it in the 
hands of those only whom it will 


success—those who long to ac- 
complish something in the world 
of business and affairs. If you 
are satisfied with your present 
position and do not desire a 
change, do not ask for the book, 
but if you are eager for ad- 
vancement send for it to-day. 


Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
84J Schools Buildings, - Rochester, N. Y. 
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More than 13,000 appointments 
made last year. Chances better than 
ever. Postal service examinations soon 
to be held. In this service alone, 4,000 ap- 
pointments made annually. Established in 
1898. Thousands whom we have prepared 
now in Government service. Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries 
paid, examinations soon to be held in every 
State, etc. Wrtte to-day. 
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but it’s the only way open to me. 
be broken.’’ - James rose to go. ‘Don't let's 
quarrel, Walter! You know what’s honest and 
right; I’ve told you what I shall do. Think it 
over. Talk it over with your wife. Either keep 
your equal share, and devote the rest to a memo- 
rial to mother, —colleges, hospitals, —anything, — 
or else divide all equally among us four. Be sen- 
sible, Walt,—think what a hell his money and 
his ideas made for himself and for the rest of us. 
If you get only your equal share, you'll have hard 
enough work keeping from not being like him. 
Be sensible, Walt,—and be decent!’’ 

Walter saw that there was no escape for him. 

That same afternoon the will was opened. 
There were legacies of ten millions to Walter and 
to Aurora, and of two millions to James's children. 
The rest of the estate, seventy-eight millions, was 
left unconditionally—to Helen. The will was just 
one month old. 

Walter was beaten in a costly contest to have it 
set aside, and have the estate equally divided 
among the heirs. The lawyers got five millions. 
When Helen was finally victorious, she devoted 
all except eight millions for James and ten mil- 
lions for Delamotte and herself to the magnificent 
endowment of her father’s various public enter- 
prises. The huge palace she made over into the 
««James Galloway Memorial Museum of Art.’’ 

‘«T only carried out his real will,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
he was one of the noblest men that ever lived, — 
and nobody uriderstood him dz me."’ 

THE END 


™ ™ 
The Philosophy of Felix G. Pryme 


In order to be popular, forget to say a good deal. 
‘The way to make a man forget a favor is todo him one. 
Boomerangs and evil thoughts act in a similar fashion. 


A big heart usually goes with a big body, but a big head 
rarely does. 


The will must 


Wisdom is always conceded to a rich man until he 
loses his riches. 


Do not emphasize your own virtues by enlarging on the 
failings of others. 


The most depressing humidity is that caused by the 
tears of a woman. 


A genius is a man who refuses to believe in the impos- 
sibilities of other people. 


A safe way to judge a man is to ascertain just what 
friends he does n't make. 


No marriage ceremony has ever been gone through 
without a hitch—of bride and groom. 


Some men who take a postgraduate course are, in the 
long run, glad to become letter carriers. 


The claims to wisdom of owls and a multitude of men 
rest upon their looks, and nothing more. 


The heartache of many a widow has been tempered by 
the reflection that she looks her best in black. 


To get rid of a bore, ask him to repeat his longest and 
favorite story twice. Even he cannot stand that. 


A fool is generally a person who detects your faults 
while you are in the act of calling attention to his own. 


The grievance of not a few women against their hus- 
bands is that the latter give them no ground for grievances. 


The success of an amateur gardener often depends upon 
the number and the appetites of his neighbor's chickens. 


Only asmart man can conceal from a woman the fact 


- that he is n't as smart as he would wish her to think he is. 


If we could draw checks as easily as we draw unkind 
inferences, automobiles would be as common as sparrows. 


One of the curious things about a man who wants to 
borrow money from you to-day is his eager determination 
to repay it to-morrow. 


There are three stages in the existence of the average 
man when he is of particular interest to his community; 
viz., at his birth, marriage, and funeral. 





“Das Ewig-Weibliche’”’ 
George Shepard Burleigh 


A woman's soul is woman to the core,— 
Not man, loos¢-fibered and emasculate, 
The feeble monster whom your moods create, 


In all the motions of her heart are more 

Than man’s intensitics of love or hate, 

A strength to suffer that outwearics fate, 
And a mute patience when love’s dream is o'er. 
The subtle ways her happy thought can find, 

Into the heart and secret soul of things, 
Perplex the plodding and carth-delving mind 

That creeps on crutches while she soars on wings. 
The eternal womanly in the life of all 
Flows through her open soul, and shapes her coronal. 


*« The eternal feminine’”’ of Goethe. 
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The Achievements of 
Invalids 


i 
William Mathews 


THE value of health to all men who are engaged in the 

quest of success or happiness is now universally recog- 
nized. Nobody doubts to-day that it is the basis of all 
sound development, whether physical, intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual. Never before, since the days of Greece, has 
physical culture had so many and so strenuous votaries as 
to-day. It is now generally conceded that, as a recent 
writer observes, a man is what he is, not in one part or 
another, but all over. One part is intimately connected 
with another, from the animal stomach to the throbbing 
brain; and, when a man thinks, he thinks the whole trunk 
through. ‘‘A man’s power comes from the generating 
forces that are in him; namely, the digestion of nutritious 
food in vitalized blood, made fine by oxygenation; an or- 
ganization bv which that blood has free course to flow and 
be glorified; a neck that will allow the blood to run up and 
down easily; a brain properly organized and balanced; 
the whole system so compounded as to have susceptibili- 
ties and recuperative force; immense energy to generate 
forces, and facility to give them out,—all these elements 
to determine what a man’s working power is."’ 


Train a Man, Not a Body 


All this is true and can not be insisted on too earnestly. 
But is physical development all that is needed for an all- 
round, integral education? Must not the mind and heart 
and soul be exercised, even more than the muscles and 
other bodily organs, to insure perfect health? Has not 
Montaigne wisely said, that our work is not to train a soul 
by itself alone, nor a body by itself alone, but to train @ 
man; and, in man, soul and body can never be diviied? 
Again, is sound health, invaluable as it 1s, so essential to 
one's life-work that there can be no true success—at least, 
no great, preéminent success,—without it? Is it true that, 
as Emerson asserts, ‘‘success is a constitutional trait,’’— 
that, ‘‘for a performance of great mark, it needs bodily 
health?’’ Have the lessons of history and biography no 
encouragement for men with frail or diseased bodies? Do 
they not, on the contrary, proclaim in thousands of pages, 
in trumpet tones, that, while there is unquestionably a 
strength of will that is organic and instinctive, belonging 
to the brain and blood, there is another which is the out- 
growth of discipline and culture, and which manifests a 
greater power to do and to endure than that which springs 
from the bodily organization,—that, in short, the soul may 
triumph over all the frailties of the body, and that the 
vivida vis animi in a feeble frame may win victories of 
which the feeble mind in a titanic body can only despair? 

Great and heroic, assuredly, were the deeds of Paul, the 
Apostle, ‘‘in bodily presence weak;’’ of Athanasius, a 
giant soul in a pigmy body, who fought single-handed, for 
half-a-century, against a host of foes, the great battle of 
orthodoxy, having, as Hooker said, ‘‘no friend but God 
and death;’’ of Gregory VII., the mightiest yet most 
diminutive of all the popes of Rome, before whom kings 
and princes prostrated themselves in abject submission. 
Great, too, were the achievements, of Pascal, a confirmed 
invalid at eighteen; of Channing, with his frail, clayey 
tabernacle; of Green, writing his book on ‘‘ The Making of 
England’’ when so exhausted by disease that they who 
saw him from day to day could hardly believe that he 
would live through the coming winter. None of these 
men swung on parallel bars, or handled dumb-bells, or 
ran a race, or stood on a health-lift; nor did the spiritual 
giant by whose sanctity the great dialectician of his age, 
Abelard, was cowed and silericed. Bernard of Clarivaux, 
the most potent spirit of his day, was physically so frail 
that his speech seemed almost like that of one disem- 
bodied, and, after any great effort, it seemed as if he must 
die the very next hour. Often for days he was unable to 
take any food; and he hardly ever took it except under a 
sense of necessity, to keep the spark of life from going out. 
Yet this ghostly monk ruled Europe from his cell. He 
uttered ‘‘words which, in great emergencies, were the 
pivots of history.’’ He struck, as with saber-cuts, the pon- 
tificial pride, elected popes, and governed the councils of 
Europe. 


Robert Hall Preached While He Suffered 


Where, in the whole range of pulpit oratory, would it 
be possible to find a series of more powerful and impressive 
discourses than those of Robert Hall? For forty years he 
had no rival in the English pulpit. Dr. W. B. Sprague, of 
Albany, who heard one of his discourses, says that, ‘‘to- 
ward the end, his voice swelled from an almost unintel- 
ligible whisper to a trumpet-peal, and when he was con- 
cluding, the effect upon the nervous system of the listener 
was like the shock of artillery.'" Yet some of the greatest 
of Hall's discourses, notably the famous one on ‘‘ Modern 
Infidelity,’’ were preached in the intervals of frightful suf- 
ferings which shook his nervous system to its center. Dr, 
Pritchard, the eminent physician who, after the great 
preacher's death, conducted the surgical examination of 
his body, says that the kidney on the right side was en- 
tirely filled by a large, rough, pointed calculus. He points 
out many other sources of pain, especially ‘in the verte- 
brze,—thus explaining the constant pressure of the hand on 
the back, which was noted when Robert Hall was preaching, 
—and concludes that ‘‘ probably no man ever went through 
more suffering than did Mr. Hall.’’ Yet, after tossing and 
writhing on the rug before the fire, the only place were he 
could get comparative ease, he would stand up livid with 
exhaustion, and, with the sweat of anguish on his brow, 
proclaim without a murmur from his pulpit the message 
of God to a lost world. ‘‘I suffered much,"’ the noble man 
would say after these paroxysms, ‘‘but I did not cry out, 
did I? I did not cry out."’ 

Hardly less heroic than the achievements of Robert 
Hall were those of Richard Baxter, the great Presbyterian 
preacher and theologian of the seventeenth century. In the 
reign of Charles II., this pious man in the forty-seventh 
year of his life, bowed down with infirmities, was driven 
from his home and his weeping congregation, to spend 
the remainder of his days in loathsome jails, or precarious 
hiding places; yet, even there he contrived to achieve, in 
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Is Your Nose 
on the Grindstone 


day in and day out without hope of advancement in wages or 
position? Then the I.C.S. can 
help you. 


International Correspondence Schoois, 
Box 1172, SORANTON, PA. 


I. C. S. to train ambitious people to 
fill better positions, and we do it. 
The cost is small. Courses $10 up. 


What we do, how we do it, what it 
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Success at the Bar 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law has a system of instruction 

by mail, that has put thousands in a commanding position at the bar— 

successful in the science, richly rewarded in honors and emolument. 

\ Others have taken the Sprague course, and applied their learning to 

commercial pursuits,and through it are rapidly pushing up into 

| ) high-salaried, prominent positions. Knowledge of Law is essential 

‘ to a grasp of affairs of moment in every calling. If you aream- 
Y/ 


bitious, but can not go to college, 


») Learn Law at Home 


through the Sprague system. We originated and perfected this 
system, which has the enthusiastic endorsement of Bar, Bench 
and Law Schools. We have hundreds of graduates in every 
state in active, lucrative practice, of whom we would like to 
tell you. Write to-day and let us help you. Preparatory, Commercial Law, or College Law course. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 280 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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** Plating for Profit’’ is the title of a prac- 
tical little illustrated booklet, which we are 
ling out to anyone who is interested in 
iting as a business, or plating for home 
es. This booklet describes fully the well- 
»wn Paragon Plating Outfit for home use, 
and the Peerless Plating Plant, which is a 
practical, complete Plating Plant for success- 
fully starting young men in 
a profitable business. Write 
day for booklet. 
OUTFITS FROM $2 UP. 
Manufacturers’ Plating Out- 
fits for factory, workshopand 
custom-work. Agents Wanted. 
ELECTROTECHNIC & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. G, 72 Washington Square, South, - New York City. 


Supremacy 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER has stood the mostsevere 
tests that can be given any cypowsising se Foy It has 
demonstrated its eaurabilit ty, speed, lightness of touch, 
smoothness of action, accuracy of alignment, and prac- 
tical serviceability in such a convincing manner that a 
large number of business houses have superseded their other 
typewriters by the Fox Typewriter. 

They have done so, because’it was proven by actual competi- 
tive teste that the Fox was a better machine than they were 
using and that it was a saving to them in labor, time, and money 
by installing the Fox cages in their offices. 

rhe following are a few of the business houses who 
10 to 40 Fox Typewriters. They would not have put them ‘1 in nif 
the Fox had not been all we claim. 

Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Yonkerman Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Henderson & Ames Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry., Grand Rapids. 
Regina Music Box Co., New York. 

C. G. Conn, Elkhart, Ind. 

P. F, Collier & Son, New York City. 


Send for our handsome catalog and details of a plan whereby any 
responsible person can get a Fox Typewriter on 10 days free trial. 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
y 460 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. a 


LAK EWOoD 


*‘Among the Pines of New Jersey.” 
90 Minutes from New York 
Reached by the 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 


Fashionable Hotels. Perfect Cuisine. Popular Pastimes. De- 
scriptive Book upon application to C. M. BURT, General Passenger 
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If You Want Cash 


For Your 
Property~- Business 
No Matter Where Located 


We Can Get It 


We have the most complete 
equipment and the best facilities 
for finding buyers for real estate 
and businesses of all kinds. We 
want you to know why and how 
we can find you a buyer. Send us 


a description, state price and we 
will explain our plan in detail. 
Write to-day. 

If you are looking for a pro- 
perty or business of any kind, let 
us know your requirements. We 
can fill them. 





WE HAVE $1,000,000 TO LOAN 
on good mortgages at 414 % and 5% in all parts 
of the country. Send particulars of property 
and state amount desired. 





Representatives Wanted 
We want live, reliable men in every section to 
represent us. To the right parties we will make an 
interesting offer. Write for details. 


A. A. ROTTNER & CO. 
802 Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1893—Offices in 16 principal cities. 
Publishers of Rottner’s Real Estate Register, a 


monthly journal with full list of properties and busi- , 


nesses for sale everywhere. 
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About the Wonderful <«.J. 


Effective and Welcome. 
One of greatest discoveries of the age in the realm of therapeutics seems likely to sound the knell of what are 
the latter do not in most cases really and permanently cus = 

he various diseases to which humanity is heir, that their effect is uncertain, sometimes a 
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treatment has been discovered and perfected 
e great discovery has given to the world an absolutely safe, sure 


in the wonderful **J. Cascade. 
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+ 3 Of an internal bath. 
yet so simple that it can be appreciated 


Vrite for our pamphlet, tae What, THe Way, “THe Way.” Sent free upon application. 
TY RRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 1562 Broadway, New York. (Dept. 3J,) 
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UCCESS SCHOLARSHIP 


In all the leading schools and colleges are 
awarded to deserving students devoting 


some of their spare time to our interests: 


THE SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


University Building, 


Washington Square, 


New York City. 
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penury and almost ceaseless pain, works without a par- 
allel in English theological literature, either for their 
extent or in their a of intellectual wealth. ‘‘ The 
mournful list of his chronic diseases,"’ says Sir James 
Stephen, ‘‘renders almost miraculous the mental vigor 
which bore him through exertions resembling those of a 
disembodied spirit.'’. In the one hundred and sixty-eight 


| volumes which he wrote, he explored the whole circle of 


the moral sciences, logic, ethics, divinity, politics, and 
metaphysics; and this gigantic task he accomplished 
amid public tasks of ceaseless importunity and bodily 
pains almost unintermitted. Bringing to his work an 
extent of theological lore sufficient to equip a whole 
academy of divines, he is entirely free from peeeass. 
writes in a style of great lucidity, compass, and exibility, 
—not a single sentence of which is for effect, —and ‘‘plays 
with his quill,’’ as an acute critic says, ‘‘as Hercules with 
his distaff,—his very sport a labor under which anybody 
but himself would have staggered."’ 


He Ruled England, Though Racked by Disease 


Were the deeds of William Pitt. who piloted the British 
ship of state through the storms of the French Revolution, 
—or were those of William of Orange, King of England, 

—‘‘performances of great mark?’’ Both these men were 
invalids. The last named, frail and sickly from childhood, 
had in manhood a constant cough, and was often tortured 
by severe headache. Exertion quickly fatigued him. Yet, 
though his life was one long disease, he not only ruled 
England successfully, but led the British troops to victory 
in the field. Who has forgotten the daring voyages, ex- 
plorations, and discoveries of Dr. Kane? Small in body, 
frail in health, he never went to sea without suffering from 
seasickness, and he was afflicted also with heart-disease 
and chronic rheumatism; yet this man ‘‘d'’ une herculéenne 
JSaiblesse’’ climbed the dizzy heights of the Himalayas, 
ascended the Nile to a great distance, traversed Greece on 
foot, descended the unexplored crater of a great volcano in 
the Philippines, fought heroically in the Mexican War, and 


‘ triumphed over sufferings in the Arctic Seas, under which 


the strongest men, specially trained to endure such hard- 
a sickened and died. 

ave to English-speaking peoples that sheet- 
dade r of their liberties, the Habeas Corpus Act? Was it 
not the born cripple, who could not move without his serv- 
ant and his crutch,—who suffered daily from epileptic 
fits, and was never without ‘‘a dull aching pain in his 
side,"’"—the first Earl of Shaftesbury? In spite of his 
physical infirmities, he was an animated and witty com- 
panion and busy and — politician. He was the 
counselor of Cromwell and the chancellor of Charles II., 
who keenly relished his wit, and declared that he knew 
more law than all his judges, and more divinity than all 
his bishops. 
» » 


The Origin of Coffee 


THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 


As 7 the history of coffee, the legend runs that it 

was first found growing wild in Arabia. Hadji 
Omar, a dervish, discovered it in 1285, six hun- 
dred and seventeen years ago. He was dying of 
hunger in the wilderness, when, finding some 
small round berries, he tried to eat them, but they 
were bitter. He tried roasting them, and these he 
finally steeped in some water held in the hollow 
of his hand, and found the decoction as refreshing 
as if he had partaken of solid food. He hurried 
back to Mocha, from which he had been banished, 
and, inviting the wise men to partake of his dis- 
covery, they were so well pleased with it that they 
made him a saint. 

The story is told that coffee was introduced into 
the West Indies, in 1723, by Chirac, a French phy- 
sician, who gave a Norman gentleman by the name 
of De Clieux, a captain of infantry on his way to 
Martinique, a single plant. The sea voyage was 
a stormy one, the vessel was driven out of her 
course, and drinking water became so scarce that 
it was distributed in rations. De Clieux, with an 
affection for his coffee plant, divided his portion 
of water with it, and succeeded in bringing it to 
Martinique, although weak, not in a hopeless con- 
dition. There he planted it in his garden, pro- 
tected it with a fence of thorns, and watched it 
daily until the end of the year, when he gathered 
two pounds of coffee, which he distributed among 
the inhabitants of the island to be planted by them. 
From Martinique coffee trees in turn were sent to 
Santo Domingo, Guadaloupe, and other neighbor- 
ing islands. 

The coffee tree is an evergreen shrub, growing, 
in its natural state, to a height of fourteen to 
eighteen feet. It is usually kept trimmed, how- 
ever, for convenience in picking the berries, which 
grow along the branches close to the leaves and 
resemble in shape and color ordinary cherries. 
The tree can not be grown above the frost line, 
neither can it be successfully grown in the tropics. 
The most successful climate for production is that 
found at an altitude of about four thousand feet. 
Anything much above this is in danger of frost, 
which is fatal to the tree; and, when coffee is 
grown much below this, it requires artificial shade, 
which materially increases the cost of production 
and does not produce as marketable berries. It is 
owing to this particular requirement that coffee 











has never been successfully produced in the United 
States. 
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Sanitary Aids to Success 
F. L. OSWALD, M. D. 


1X.—Domestic Hygiene 


It has been predicted that the philosophers of a 

more perfect civilization will feel ashamed to 
be sick, and will pity our sinners against the health- 
laws of nature as maniacs who squandered their 
most valuable earthly possession. 

It seems probable, however, that, long before the 
advent of that sanitary millennium, housekeepers 
will marvel at the unspeakable shiftlessness that 
prevents us from cooling our houses in midsum- 
mer as systematically as we have for centuries 
warmed them in winter. 





Our dwellings, with rare exceptions, are mere | 
winter forts, copied after the patterns of ancestors | 


who considered frost to be the chief enemy of hu- 
man life; and all our domestic arrangements tend 
to make the blizzard season more endurable and 
dog days more effective. Architectural modifica- 
tions alone could mitigate the midsummer mar- 
tyrdom of city-dwellers one half. Our sloping 
roofs could be superseded by ¢exadas,or housetop 
platforms, with awnings and mosquito screens, that 
enable our Spanish-American neighbors to pass 
the warmest summer nights incomfort. The san- 
itary advantages of that arrangement may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, two hours after the sunset 
of a sweltering dog day, the temperature of a ‘‘ roof 
garden,’’ as our architects have begun to call it, 
is often forty degrees Fahrenheit below that of the 
interior dormitories that hold heat like ovens, and, 
behind closed windows, often add miasma to 
thermal discomfort. Refreshing sleep, in such 
sweat boxes, is almost impossible; hours of insom- 
nia, nausea, and sick headaches are at last relieved 
by a temporary loss of consciousness, and in the 
morning the tenement prisoners sally forth, hag- 
gard and languid, thousands of them, probably 
feeling worse than did their savage ancestors who 
had passed a winter night in a moss-stuffed dug- 
out. 

The roof-garden sleeper, freed from the curse of 
the night-air superstition, awakens refreshed, and 
in the Spanish tropics contrives to finish his day's 
work by two o'clock in the afternoon, when he re- 
treats to a shady courtyard, where open doors and 
wide-open windows defy that other bugbear of our 
fogies, the risk of cold draughts. The contrast 
between the sun-blistered streets and the cool, 
paved yard, with its leafy trees and awnings, gen- 
erates air-currents,and the occupants of the szes/a 
hammocks enjoy all the comforts of a camp in a 
grove. 

Luxuries of that sort may remain a privilege of 
the favored few who can afford to reconstruct their 
dwelling houses, but the atmospheric grievances, 
even of crowded city tenements, will yet be miti- 
gated by the general adoption of the ice-air plan, 
for that project is not a daydream of sanitary vi- 
sionaries. It was tested, nearly forty years ago, in 
the great government arsenal of Toulon, France, 
where an enterprising engineer filled a vault with 
blocks of artificial ice,and, by means of force-ven- 
tilators and air-tubes, reduced the temperature of 
the third-story offices from fever heat to seventy, 
and even sixty degrees, according to the predilec- 
tions of the presiding officials. 

Business considerations, if not philanthropy, 
suggested the extension of that blessing to some 
of the larger workshops, where mechanics had fre- 
quently been overcome by the afternoon heat. 
The result exceeded the expectations of the pro- 
jectors. Sunstrokes ceased, and the logic of ex- 
perience overcame the protests of prejudice; so 
much so, indeed, that the workmen not only dis- 
missed their misgivings about cold-air currents, 
but contrived to smuggle in their relatives and 
friends, who tried to make themselves useful for a 
few centimes a day, or actually worked gratis, for 
the sake of enjoying the comfort of the refrigera- 
tion halls. 


The same plan was adopted in the Della Scala 


Opera House of Milan, Italy,in the house of rep- 
resentatives at Washington, in the university build- 
ing of Budapest, and in many hospitals and ho- 
tels of western Europe and heat-tortured eastern 
America. The time may be near when every civ- 
ilized city, on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, 
will counteract dog-day miseries by means of re- 
frigerating machines and ice-air factories, with a 
network of pneumatic tubes, cooling private dwell- 
ings at definite rates per day and room. 
» * 
Those who have real merit are the last ones to see it 


in themselves and the first to see it in others.—JOosH 
BILLINGs. 
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The Man 
and the Machine 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, inventor of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter, is unques- 
tionably the foremost writing machine 
expert of the world. Beside, he is a 
practical and successful business man. 
He built the first 


Smith Premier ‘Jypewriter 
not only for handsome and speedy work but to endure under the sevcrest de- 
mands of actual business. The Smith Premier is free from the weaknesses 
of eccentric, unpractical construction and to-day embodies the latest demon- 
strated improvements of this typewriter expert. Mr. Brown as Vice-President 
of this company will continue to devote his entire time and inventive genius to 
maintain the Smith Premier where, more than ever it now stands as 


The World’s Best Typewriter. 


Send to-day for our little book explaining exactly why the Smith Premier is best; 
or, send to our nearest branch office for the machine itself on a ten days’ free trial. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Factory at Syracuse, N. Y. Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 

























. This Gombination Portable 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE 


will be shipped anywhere to responsible Parties 
ON APPROVAL freien, $35.00 


UR No. 50 Table has playing qualities of regulation tables, although it weighs | th ] 
O' guaranteed not to warp. Covered with fine green billiar cloth. Fine rubber cushions. Hae pent 
iocting adjustment. The metal legs fold under, and table can be put away in small space whe 
Beautiful mahogany finish. 
The Equipment includes 16 Balls, 4 Gues, 1 Spirit Level, 1 Triangle, 
1 Bridge, 4 Pocket Govers, 1 Bottle (for bottle pool), 1 Ghalk, 4 Goun- 
ters, and Gomplete Rules. 
Other Tables, $20 to $40; sizes, 2% ft. x5 ft. to 3% ft. x7 ft. 
Pool Tables $60 to $150. Game Boards, $1 to $5. 
Write for our Gatalog in Golors—FREE. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., 159 Rowe St., 
LUDINGTON, MIGH. 
Largest Game Board Makers in the World, 









nm not in use, 










Combination Library and Dining Billiard and 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


‘The Munsing Underwear: 


“The best made, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear 


at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.”’ 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics and prices address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


241 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















HOPKINS & ALLEN °s:.=:." SHOT GUNS 


With Stubbs Twist-Steel Barrels. 
Guaranteed for use with Nitro Powder 

, Properly Loaded 
Ammunition. 










Made in ' — 
12 and 16 guage. 
12 guage, 28, 30 and 32in.barrels 

Weight, 7 to 8 lbs. 


16 guage,28 and 30 in. barrels sa Fag $ 2 5 
Weight, 7 to 714 lbs. 


Catalogue No. 42 of Rifles, Shot Guns, and Revolvers sent on request by the Manufacturers. 


HOPKINS G ALLEN ARMS CO., - - Norwich, Conn. 














Roots and seeds for sale. 
A.N telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 


Gl NG Eaiygrownthrouhouthev Sani | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Cana: Room in your garden to 
qr, poe mya Re bn: posed bec so 

nd 4c. fer pos’ an t 
Garden Jophn Me 


Men of Business interested in a_ new field for making money, 
will find in our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Pinn in the Mail Order Line that will please those 

a good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the 

| person. The F. H. Alden Co., 34 K. 8rd St., Cincinnati, O. 








There are just three » pointe that distinguish good 
collars from bad, A good collar must be made 
of good materials, that will wear; it must be 
made to fit and —; 4 its shape after Lepented i 
dering ; must be cut from a — that has distinct 
style. Minto, shown above good example of 
a good collar :—one of the Helmet Bra Sold every. 
where 2 fer 25c. or from us by a if unable 
procure them. 
4 for our book of collar styles, mailed FREE. 


CORLISS, “COON & CO. DEPT. D. TROY, N.Y. 












| While On Your Vacation Take Comfort 
The ORIGINAL and mechanically perfect 


STAR 
’ Safety Razor 


guarantees you not only comfort a 

luxury in = daily shave. If y 
are traveli ng. you will a it naost 
convenien! rfectly safe, and 
easy to manipulate. During the 


scomfort found by usin ne 2 
ear as in condition, w! = 
is apt t case 
awa from home. 

The Star Safety Mazer as made by Kampfe Bros. (ori- 
gine > inventors of the safety razor) for over 28 years, is 
daily by over 5,000,000 people. This proves it to be a razor of 
merit. Imitators oe tried to copy our razor, but if you insist 
upon getting the **3 STA 8° (our trade-mark), you will be 
sure of entisincsion. Every razor is carefully tested before 


leaving our fac ar 
THE. NEW TAR STROPPER guarantees absolute 
perfection to the car of the razor. Send for catalogue. 


Razors, Comgente. _ 00, New end ‘rian $1.50 
, $3.50 and u 


KAMPFE BROS. ,» 8-12 Reade ‘St., New York 
Or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. 











>= Our Pen Cat aye) 
Copies 
Your Letters 
While you w1 


Use any pen and your own stationery. If your stationer 

does not keep it, write for free specimen of work. 
Beware of infringements. Address Department 3 

PRN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO,, 145-7-9 Contre Street, New York. | 


ELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Positions fu 
mand for operators in the history re the - oe ena 
institution established 1! =! and cater’ by officials of 
the Western Union Tel. maintain our 
ao ey modern buildin for thie study ng = 4 

otal cost, on, egrap iting), 
and room, six monthe’ course 875, atly‘ean = oan be reduced. 
Catalogue free. Hom 

DODGE’S TeUTITUTE. | v pe Indiana. 


BY MAIL. Full credit given by our Indian- 
apolis College of Law and other resident in- 
stitutions—for all work—Admission to BAR 
Guaranteed. Write for September proposition. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
41 N. PENNA ST., INDI) NAPOLIS, U. 8. A. 

















Learn Advertising for $ 


Complete, unique course; uu can make 
money and get valuable experience while you learn. Par- 
= snlars fre 


Vells & € ‘orbin, GOS 8. Lippincott Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Send us your address and we will 
r pes you how to make $3 a day 
— -- §- sure; we farnish ba 

ach you free; 
work in the locality where } om live. ‘Send us your address 
and we will explain the fu’ ran- 


we — 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every days. work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1021, Detroit, Wich, 


Don’t Be Hard Up. 


w hen you can make immense profits and_be your own 

»88 by making mirrors at home; men and women learn 
rt quickly ; suecess guaranteed ; particulars for stamp. 
MacMASTERS, D. 125, - # £=Peru, Indiana. ( 


THE FALL HUNTING SEASON 


suggests a reliable shot gun. We sell bees te From The Factory 
a stric ty high grade, double barrel, breec og hameneeie shot 
gun, f ully 7 Fone for $18; others sell thisat at > i Send for 
catalogue No. 17. FRANK MINER ARMS CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


G00D P AY In spare time me Ses , ee newspapers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. instruction by ~*~ 
Proofreading included. Western New York , ‘¢ Co., Rochester, 
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The Simplicity of Pope Leo XIII. 


GEORGE HENRY HUDSON 


OSEPH will never 
be more than a 
Jesuit,’” said Count 
Ludovico to his wife, 
the Countess Anna 
Prospero Busi, as their 
two sons were about to 
leave the old home in 
Carpineto, Italy, to be 
educated in a distant 
city. ‘‘But,’’ added the 
Count, ‘‘I don’t like 
to think of Joachim 
coming back to us a 
mere village curé.’’ 

‘« Rest easy as to our 
children,’’ replied the 
countess, confidently. 
‘« Joachim will be pope 
and Joseph a cardinal.” 

It had been the count’s desire that Joachim 
should enter the army; but the Italian mother 
had already observed in the boy the promise of 
greatness in another direction. He was delicate 
and reserved and studious beyond his years. 
Countess Pecci herself had taught him, until he 
was old enough to go to the Jesuit school; but the 
father, in his disappointment, regarded him as a 
weakling of whom little was to be expected. 
Count Ludovico did not share his wife’s confi- 
dence in the two boys who had learned their lessons 
at her knee and whom she had inspired with a 
noble ambition, which they ever afterwards kept 
steadily in view. To Joachim, who was then only 
eight years old, his mother’s words were like a 
heavenly voice. He felt that he must strive to 
make them come true. 

While a student at Viterbo, Italy, he was walk- 
ing one day with a classmate, when, leaning over 
a wall, he fell to the other side and rolled down 
into a deep ditch. Emerging from the bottom un- 
hurt, he said, addressing his companion, ‘‘ When 
I am pope I will build a bridge here.’’ His fel- 
low student laughed, but young Pecci walked on 
in thoughtful silence. 

From his mother he inherited a love of poetry. 
His first sacrifice to the muses was a composition 
of a little sonnet in Latin, on the occasion ofa 
saint's féte day, which he wrote when he was 
eleven years old and sent to his mother. Little 
merit it may have possessed; but to her, the crude 
production was very precious and she preserved 
the manuscript. Seventy-five years afterwards, the 
sonnet, faded and yellow, was placed in the pon- 
tiff’'s hands. When he glanced at it, he smiled 
as he thought of the love that had cherished it all 
those years, and his tears fell upon the paper, 
which he tremblingly folded and put away. 

Young Pecci’s real life began when he entered 
the Roman College in 1824. Here he spent seven 
years in the unflagging study of literature, philos- 
ophy, science, theology, rhetoric and mathematics. 
Nor was his dear poetry forgotten. He took first 
prizes both in orations and Latin verses; but these 
successes only spurred him to further effort, and 
he studied with passionate energy. He denied 
himself all society and amusement, and in the col- 
lege it was said: ‘‘His desk was his world, and 
scientific investigation his paradise.’’ He was in 
training for greatness and would permit nothing to 
divert him from the purpose in view. His fellow- 


POPE LEO KXill. 


| students knew of but one way to win him from his 





studies for a moment, and that was by putting him 
on the track of some rare book. They were 
not surprised when this indomitable will, which 
seemed able to master all intellectual problems, 
took the first prizes in logic, mathematics, moral 
philosophy, physics, chemistry and metaphysics. 
Such a student had never before been entered on 
the rolls of the Roman College! 

In his sixth year of study,—August, 1830,— 
gaunt and pale from ceaseless application and a 
self-imposed, meager diet, Pecci was called upon 
to publicly maintain a thesis at the college. This 
involved weeks of severe preparation, but it re- 
sulted in a new triumph, with the rare commenda- 
tion of ‘unusual distinction.’’ Some natures 
would have swelled with vanity at the capture of 
such honors, but the young ascetic regarded it as 
merely another step toward the greater goal which 
he kept ever in view. 

Throughout the whole of his student career 
young Pecci’s life was one of severest disci- 
pline and seif-denial. He had learned early the 


value of abstemiousness in all things that would 
lead to mere physical gratification. ‘* Low living 
and high thinking’’ became his simple rule for 
securing conditions favorable to intellectual 
achievement. Such conditions added strength to 
a will already almost inflexible, gave increased 
power of concentration, greater lucidity of thought, 
and a fine thoroughness to every intellectual task 
he undertook. It was a combination of qualities 
that was irresistible. 

When he became pontiff, Joachim Pecci pre- 
served the same simplicity of life that had marked 
his career as student, archbishop and cardinal. 
Though fragile in appearance, he kept himself 
physically sound and whole by simple, wholesome 
diet and regular exercise. He was a model which 
those who desire longevity might follow with ad- 
vantage. His rising hour was six o’ clock, but the 
valet whose duty it was to awaken him usually 
found him already up and at his desk either work- 
ing on the text of some encyclical, or poring over 
his beloved Dante or Virgil. He had a wonder- 
fully retentive memory, and his readings in those 
early morning hours, when all the rest of the Vat- 
ican were asleep, were stored in his brain, to be 
drawn upon for future service. His bed was very 
narrow and reminded one of the famous remark 
of the ‘‘Iron Duke,’’ who, when a visitor to Aps- 
ley House marveled that the old warriors couch 
should be so narrow that one could scarcely turn 
in it, replied: ‘*When one thinks of turning in 
bed, it is time to turn out.’’ 

Leo’s breakfast usually consisted of a little 
chocolate with milk and an egg. This would be 
followed by a short walk in the beautiful gardens 
of the Vatican, and a chat with the gardener. 
That functionary had a high opinion of Leo's hor- 
ticultural knowledge, for the pontiff knew every 
flower and shrub. The remaining hours of the 
morning were devoted to the reception of official 
visitors, to hearing the important news of the 
world, and to a vast correspondence, in many lan- 
guages and from all parts of the globe. This 
round of work was broken by a light luncheon, 
which might consist of chocolate, or a draught of 
milk from the goats which had been presented by 
some friends in Carpineto. Atdinner, which was 
served at two o'clock, the pontiff gave evidence of 
his habitual abstemiousness. The meal would 
consist of a consommé, meat, fish, eggs and Bor- 
deaux wine, of all of which he partook very spar- 
ingly, eating hardly enough, as Dr. Lapponi once 
said, to ‘‘feed a chicken.’’ He was forbidden to 
touch salad, although he loved it. Then came an 
afternoon nap of an hour, followed by a walk or 
drive, and more business and visitors. A light 
supper was served at six o'clock. 

Ordinarily, the Vatican household retired early, 
but Leo, true to his student training and devoted 
to his books, was rarely in bed before midnight. 
Hour after hour, the light in his study would re- 
veal the aged pontiff poring over his beloved poets, 
or giving the last touches to some new verses or 
some pastoral letter. Leo's love of poetry entitles 
him to be known to posterity as ‘‘The Singer of 
the Vatican.’’ That love, which was the sole re- 
laxation of a noble mind, burned as brightly, if 
with less intensity, in the breast of the nonagena- 
rian, as in that of the student of Viterbo. 

‘Frugality and Long Life’’ is the title of an 
epistle to one Fabricius Rufus, written by the 
pontiff-poet in 1897. It pictures in simple yet 
elegant verses the life of true moderation. The 
poem is as follows :— 

Seek neatness first ; altho’ thy board be spare, 
Be every dish and napkin bright and fair. 
Be frugal here, however, nor decline 
To put a frequent water to your wine. 
Select for home-made bread the choicest wheat, 
And have in plenty all the goodly meat 
Of fow! and lamb and ox, Gut first be sure 
They’re tender,) nor with plenteous garniture 
Of spice and pickle play the epicure. 
Next, have the beakers foaming to the brim 
With milk no thrifty maid hath dared to skim. 
No draught than this more whol shall 
The thirst of childhood or declining age. 
Let golden honey be thy daintier fare, 

f Hybla’s nectar take a scantier share, 
Be thy fresh eggs the talk of all the town, 


Hard-boiled or soft, or fried to savory brown, 

Or poached, or dropped, or sipped raw from the shell, 
Or done in ways too numerous to tell. 

Add herbs and salads to the feast,—whatso 

May in suburban gardens freely grow. 

Have plums and pears, the bursting panniers crown 
With red-cheeked apples, laughing gaily down. 

And last, delicious fragrance of the Bast! ! 





With steaming cups of Mocha close the feast. 
But taste the amber with a lingering lip; 
No hasty draught! °T was made for gods to sip! 
Now, if a diet thus, why, I ’ll engage 
Y a green old age, 


You ’ve found the secret o' 
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A Reminiscence of Secretary Chase 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
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SALMON PORTLAND CHASE 


A LITERARY matter that took me to Washington, D. C., 

in the latter part of November, 1863, brought me into 
friendly relations with Lincoln’s eminent secretary of the 
treasury, Salmon Portland Chase, (afterwards chief justice 
of the United States supreme court,) and I became a 
guest in his house. 

He was then at the summit of his fame and power as 
head of the treasury department, in which position his dis- 
tinguished ability, integrity of character, and immense 
popularity as the father of the ‘‘ greenbacks,’’ and success- 
ful manager of the nation’s finances, in the crisis of its 
greatest peril, had made him, next to President Lincoln, 
the most important personage in the government. 

He was a noble specimen of massively compacted man- 
hood, perfectly erect, over six feet tall, (six feet, one inch, 
I think he told me;) always decorously dressed, his im- 
posing figure set off by a well-fitting frock coat, his face 
shaven, complexion fair, and eyes light and beaming, with 
that peculiar fullness of the eyeball which denotes near- 
sightedness, and there was never the slightest appearance 
of condescension or haughtiness in his dignified demeanor. 
He was august, in a true sense, sometimes austere; and I 
can understand why those who did not know him under 
favorable conditions should have thought him cold- 
hearted. He was surprisingly unreserved in his expres- 
sions of opinion as to public measures and public men, 
not excepting the president, and this frankness made him 
many enemies. I remember that two of his political 
friends came in one evening to present to him a young man 
who had made himself a hero of the house by writing a 
partisan article of a particularly startling character. The 
secretary received him kindly, but, instead of praising his 
performance, said of it simply: ‘‘I thought it very indis- 
creet,’’ and turned the conversation to other subjects. 
This was spoken with a smile, like a flower above a thorn; 
but the thorn pierced, and I perceived that the young man 
went away with a diminished admiration of the secretary. 


He Was not Distinguished for Wit 


I saw a great deal of him during my stay,—at his own 
table, where there were often distinguished guests, in his 
private office, and at the treasury department. 1 was fre- 
quently his companion in delightful before-breakfast 
walks. He was not distinguished for wit; but his conver- 
sation, always entertaining, was often adorned by a play- 
fulness which the background of his stately presence set 
off. At the breakfast table, one morning, he read aloud, 
with an amusement all present shared, a ridiculous news- 
paper account of his being locked up in his office with his 
report, which he was then writing, and inaccessible to 
everybody, even to President Lincoln. 

‘«They should add,"’ I said, ‘‘ that when you go to walk 
you have a guard.”’ 

He glanced at my slender goatee and laughingly 
said: ‘‘A whiskered pandour and a fierce hussar."’ 

He had none of Lincoln's ‘‘ terrible gift of familiarity,"’ 
and frankly disapproved of the president's practice of tell- 
ing all sorts of stories to all sorts of people, often on grave 
occasions. Yet he sometimes repeated a Lincoln story 
with good effect. One evening [My notes say it was the 
first of December.] he came in to dinner after attending a 
cabinet meeting at which the president submitted okie 
heads of departments the draft of his forthcoming message 
to congress, and, having read it, invited their criticism. 
For a time nobody ventured a comment. Then Chase 
broke the awkward silence by suggesting an amendment, 
whereupon Seward suggested another. ‘‘ Governor," 
said Lincoln, turning to his secretary of state, ‘‘ you make 
me feel like the blue-grass farmer who had a black man 
and a yoke of fine oxen. One day the man came hurrying 
to the house. ‘Massa!’ said he, ‘dat ar off ox, him dead. 
Yudder, too. T’ought I wouldn't tell you bofe ter wunst, 
fo’ fear you could n't stan’ up under'’em.'"’ This is nota 
new story, but characteristic in its application. 

We often had, as a guest at dinner, an amiable French 
professor, who was invited, partly on his own account, no 
doubt, but more, I suppose, for the sake of the language, 
which the secretary was beginning to speak in a tentative 
way. A permanent guest was Miss Albrecht, whose name 
I venture to write, as she changed it long ago, (I trust for 
the better,) an accomplished young Alsacian, who spoke 
French and English equally well with her native German. 
As I had some familiarity with the language, the conver- 
sation was usually in French, unless there happened to be 
other guests. 

Other members of the family were J. W. Schuckers, 
Mr. Chase's confidential clerk, and a niece of the secre- 
tary, who kept his house in the absence of his two daugh- 


ters, the younger of whom was at that time away at school. 
The elder, Kate, the famous belle, distinguished in Wash- 
ington society for her beauty and accomplishments, was 
absent on, her wedding journey, during the first —- of my 
visit, but she returned early in December to brighten the 
house with her presence and to gladden the heart of her 
proud parent. The millionaire bridegroom, William 
Sprague, late governor of Rhode Island, but at that time 
in the United States senate, of which he was the youngest 
member, came also and took up his abode with her in the 
Chase mansion. He was a boyish-looking, taciturn in- 
dividual,—in society a dark secondary planet in the ra- 
diance of her unremittent vivacity. 

Of Kate Sprague and her celebrated marriage I dare 
only make brief mention here; although I can not but re- 
call one enchanting noon hour when, at her own lunch 
table, (in the senator's absence,) she read to me a long 
poem that had just appeared, anonymously, in the ‘ At- 
lantic Monthly,”’ and had so surprised her by its beauty of 
diction and sentiment that she asked me to hear it and 
name to her, if I could, the author. The poem was ‘‘ The 
Birds of Killingworth,”’ which, after the first two or three 
stanzas, I declared could have been the work of no other 
living author than Longfellow. To our mutual delight 
she read the entire poem aloud, her exquisite appreciation 
lending it a charm with which it ever remains associated 
in my memory. 

Among the transient guects who interested me were 
Schuyler Colfax, John Sherman, Horace Greeley, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and, particularly, James A. Garfield, then 
a member of the house, who frequently came to dine or 
dropped in some time in the course of the evening. After 
the return from the wedding journey, Mrs. Sprague re- 
sumed her place in the secretary's drawing-room, and en- 
tertained all comers with a simple grace of manner which 
even the gay capital has rarely excelled. 

In one of our morning walks, the secretary took me to 
an old building standing on a partly vacant lot in G Street. 
It was of one story, as I remember, with a roof sloping 
away from a higher building against which it abutted. It 
was gloomy and deserted, with shattered windows, and 
weeds growing about the door. 


He Relied on the Influence of His Uncle Dudley 





**You will think it strange,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I tell you | 


that I once entered this building with far more satisfaction 
than I ever have in entering the treasury department."’ 
He then told me this story: after his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College in his nineteenth year, he went to Wash- 
ington in quest of employment, arriving, by stage-coach, 
late in November, 1826, and putting up at an obscure 
boarding house. His uncle, Dudley Chase, was then 
serving his second term as a senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and young Salmon relied upon his influence to as- 
sist him in establishing a private school. ‘This the senator 
readily promised, and on the twenty-third of December 
the young man’s modest advertisement of a ‘‘select clas- 
sical school’’ appeared in the ‘‘ National Intelligencer."’ 
This advertisement I discovered in one of the secretary's 
voluminous scrap-books, thirty-seven years later, and I 
still have the copy I then made of it. The school was ‘to 
commence the second Monday of January,’’ and the num- 
ber of pupils was to be ‘‘limited to twenty.’’ Excellent 
references were given; among others I find the names, 
‘*Honorable D. Chase, of the senate,’’ and ‘* Honor- 
able Henry Clay, secretary of state."’ The sub-senator 
pledged himself that ‘‘no effort on his part should be 
wanting to promote both the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of those who might be confided to his care."’ 
He could ‘‘be found at his room, three doors west of 
Brown's Hotel,’’ though I have forgotten where that was. 
His boarding-house, it appears, was without a number. At 
the foot of the announcement are the name and the date, 
and the typographic symbols,—‘'3 td ande ot J s.”’ 

It would seem that, with the prestige of such references, 
he should have had no difficulty in obtaining all the pupils 
he desired, many members of congress and other persons 
connected with the government having their families with 
them in Washington for the winter. But weeks passed 
before a single pupil appeared: then a polite Frenchman 
came with his son to the room ‘three doors west of 
Brown's Hotel.’’ As the school could not well open with 
one pupil, the Frenchman obligingly promised to wait, 
and to exert himself to engage others. But not another 
applied, and the number to be “‘limited to twenty,’’ ac- 
cording to the advertisement, came to have a sinister sig- 
nificance. The small sum of money with which young 
Chase had been able, upon leaving home, to provide him- 
self, was soon exhausted; his mother, then living in 
Keene, New Hampshire, was a widow, and poor; he could 
not bear to send to her for more, and he was unwilling to 
request a loan of his uncle. Fortunately, he inspired his 
landlady with confidence in his character; and [It seemed 
to me a dramatic circun:stance when the manager of the 
nation’s finances told me the story.] she kindly allowed 
him to run in debt for his board. 


His Uncle Refused Him a Goverment Position 
He did, at length, however, with extreme reluctance, 


and only after every other avenue had appeared closed 
against him, ask his uncle's influence in getting a place for 


him in the treasury department. ‘‘Salmon,”’ 
uncle, ‘‘I once got an appointment for ,"’ (mention- 
ing another nephew, ) ‘‘and it ruined him. If you want 
half a dollar to buy a spade and go out and dig for a liv- 
ing, I'll give it to you. But I will not get you a place 
under the government.”’ 

Salmon did not accept the half-dollar, nor did he again 
apply to his uncle for assistance. His advertisement ap- 
peared to have passed into oblivion, and he had no money 
to pay for another. The spade his uncle had offered to 
supply seemed his last resort,—he had arrived at the 
darkest hour of his life,—when a second caller came one 
day to inquire about the school. Young Chase confessed 
that he had little hope of establishing one, and expected 
to see his visitor depart. But he remained, and made this 
interesting communication: — 

‘* My name is ; [havea well-established classical 
school, of which you may have heard.”’ 

“«Thave,”’ said young Chase; ‘‘and I have envied you."’ 
The visitor went on to explain that his wife had recently 


said his 
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Two 
Practical 
Questions 


A practical question put to a practical 
man is sure to receive attention, and 
pretty sure of a practical answer. 


If a piano, costing from $200 to $1,200, 
is played upon but two or three times a 
month, or even a year; and if the same 
hackneyed pieces are always played; is 
not an instrument which enables every 
member of the family to play upon that 
piano at will any selection he or she de- 
sires to hear, of interest as an investment 
as well as a source of pleasure? Does 
the unanimity with which the Pianola 
has been endorsed by the musicians sig- 
nify an error of judgment by them all? 


The Pianola costs but $250, and may 


be purchased by moderate monthly 
| payments. 


The ‘*Pianola Green Book’’ upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| REMOVE THE CAUSE 
HEWRY ULLRICH, M.P.C.S. “*cmcscs"e** 


ORIGINATOR OF THE LIFE METHOD 
HOME TREATMENT NO DRUGS NO APPA 
FREE BOOKLET SILENCE IS AS DEATH 
Extracts from a few of the hundreds of pane received daily: 
“T am heart and soul in your work and ha > winestet for two 
years remarkable cures of your traly wonderful mast 
REV. HUGH CALVIN SMITH, 
Chancellor University of America, 
“Your treatment is a God-send to ee ae 
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oe 74 POCKET KNIFE. 
Pesce a month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 


$300 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 


TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL. SUPPORTERS, ETc. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New England 


Salad 


a’ 
Don’t Forget the Cream 
Lady and the Lobster 


Insist on having ALPHA (vase-shaped bottle 
with Lady and Lobster trade-mark) and 
accept no other. There is no other as good. 

ALPHA is highly recommended by leading 
grocers, chefs and one hundred thousand of 
the best housekeepers as the purest and most 
delicious of all Salad Dressings and as an 
inimitable Table Sauce for baked beans, fish, 
cold meats, cucumbers, sliced tomatoes, let- 
tuce, etc. Healthful. Preferred to catsup. 


CONTAINS NO OIL 
Every bottle guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Never, Never spoils. Creates appetite. 
Aids digestion. Your money back if you 























don’t like it. 
** At All Grocers.’’ 
Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book, 60 recipes 


and suggestions, free for grocer’s name. 


The H. J. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
60 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Wonderland 
Pudding Tablets 


One Tablet makes a quart of milk 
nto a milk jelly more delicious, re- 
freshing and nourishing than other 
desserts. Also make Delicious Ice 
Package of 10 Tablets by 
mail 10 cents. No samples. 
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ENCINEERS IN DEMAND. 
[ From Chicago RECORD-HERALD.} 
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An hour of conscientiousstudy every day will in the course 
ofeighteen months qualify youto fill one of these positions 
demanding technical knowledge. 

Courses offered in Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine, Civil Engineering ; Architecture, Heat- 
ing, Ventilation and Plumbing, Refrigeration, Textiles, 
Telephony and Telegraphy, Mechanical and Perspective 
Drawing. Instruction under the direction of members of 
the faculty of Armour Institute of Technology. 

Catalogue and illustrated booklet Pf hitine Srom 
former students may be upon request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
at Armour Institute of Technology, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 
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opened a young ladies’ school, which had ded be- 
yond their utmost expectations, and that the two schools 
were more than they cared to manage. ‘‘I propose to give 
up one. Now, if you choose to take the boys’ school off 
my hands, I will make over to you my entire interest in it. 
We have, as pupils, sons of Henry Clay, William Wirt, 
and other eminent men. The income amounts to some- 
thing like eight hundred a year. You can go in next Mon- 


| day, if you like."’ 





Chase did ‘‘like,’’ of course: eight hundred a year was 
a dazzling flash of fortune out of a black cloud. The 
schoolhouse was that same old weather-worn building 
which he took me to see on G Street. The obscure be- 
ginnings of a great career are invested with a romantic in- 
terest, heightened always by the light reflected back upon 
them by subsequent success; and, listening to the secre- 
tary’s story, I could well understand why that first humble 
step should have been to him a more gratifying triumph 
than the last achievement of his ambition. He carried on 
his school ones ager for two years, and then left it to 
enter the law office of William Wirt. : 

I used to wonder what might have been the result, if his 
Uncle Dudley had helped him to obtain the government 
position he sought in those early days. Possibly nothing 
would have turned him out of it except the necessity of 
making room for some other incumbent, under the hoary 
old spoils.system, to which, with all its evils, we must con- 
cede the good sometimes arising from such enforced lib- 
erations. In the day of his greatness the secretary was 
not averse to hearing the question discussed, smiling 
grimly when some one of us at his table once pictured him 
as a clerk grown gray in the service, meekly receiving his 
orders,—‘‘ Chase, do this!'’ ‘‘Chase, do that!'’ in the 
very department where, having walked it by other routes, 
and by the step of statesmanship, he was then sovereign. 


How Horace Maynard Became 
Valedictorian of His Class 


‘« TNERGY,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘will do anything that 

can be done in this world.’’ But it takes 
purpose and concentration as well as energy. A 
man may exercise superhuman energy, but if it is 
not expended with set purpose on some particular 
object it may accomplish nothing. | 

When the late Horace Maynard entered Am- 
herst College he had a definite purpose in view. 
He made up his mind that he would be the vale- 
dictorian of his class. Probably there were other 
youths at Amherst as intelligent and gifted as 
Maynard,—perhaps more so; but his purpose car- 
ried him ahead of his class, and won for him the 
honor to which he aspired. 

From the moment that he tacked a square of 
cardboard bearing the single letter ‘‘V’’ over 
the door of his room in college he did not lose 
sight of his ideal. This act suggested the cover 
design of this issue of Success. Maynard had to 
endure a good deal of banter and ridicule from his 
companions in regard to the mysterious letter. 
He bore it good-humoredly, but would not satisfy 
their curiosity as to the meaning of the letter. 
It was enough for him that the sight of it on en- 
tering his room kept his purpose hot, and incited 
him to renewed vigor in the pursuit of his aca- 
demic studies. 

At the end of the four years’ course Maynard 
received the compliments and congratulations of 
professors and students on the way in which he 
had acquitted himself as valedictorian of his class. 
He then revealed to his classmates the meaning 
of the letter ‘‘V’’ over his door. ‘*What!’’ they 
cried in astonishment, ‘‘is it possible that you 
had the valedictory in mind when you put that 
*V’ over your door four years ago?’’ ‘*Most 
assuredly I had,’’ was the emphatic reply. 

Making up his mind to be valedictorian of his 
class was the first step in the successful career of 
Horace Maynard, the statesman and diplomat. 

After his graduation, in 1838, his rise was steady 
and even. His record may be briefly summed up 
thus: at twenty-four he was tutor and principal of 
the preparatory department of East Tennessee 
University, Knoxville. At twenty-seven he was 
professor of mathematics and mechanical philoso- 
phy in the collegiate department. At twenty-nine 
he was admitted to the bar and began to practice 
in Knoxville. At forty-two he was elected to con- 
gress. At forty-nine he was attorney-general of 
Tennessee. At sixty-one he was appointed Unit- 
ed States minister to Turkey by President Grant. 
He held this position for five years, and at the 
end of that time was made postmaster-general by 
President Hayes. His alma mater conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D., and the town of May- 
nardville in Union County, Tennessee, was named 
in his honor. : 

It is the record of an honorable and ordinarily 
successful career, such as any young man of grit 
and intelligence might aspire to. 

The chief point in Maynard’s career, and the 
one on which his success hinged, is that from the 
first he worked with a definite purpose in view. 
He laid his plans, and then with unwavering be- 
lief in himself he worked to reach his goal. 














THE QUALITY OF LIGHT 


is of vastly greater importance to your eyes than 
mere brilliancy. While the light of THE ANGLE 
LAMP is as brilliant as gas or electricity, it has 
the beautiful, soft, eye-resting quality of oil. 
Besides, owing to the lamp’s construction, all 
the splendid light is thrown directly downward 
without shadow, which insures every ray of 
light being available and not wasted upon the 
ceiling. These are a few of the reasons that 
have made theANGLE Lamp an indispensable ad- 
junct to thousands of homes. Other good reasons 
are its ease ot operation—the absence of smoke 
and smell under any and all circumstances—and 
its great economy—eighteen cents worth of oil a 
month is the average cost of maintenance. Ask 
your dealer to show you the Angle Lamp in oper- 
ation. If he does not keep them send us his 
name and we will arrange with him to supply you. 


Our Catalogue ** BB?’ shows all styles from $1.80 up, tells 
all about the lamp’s wonderful merit, and is sent free on 
request. Send for it to-day. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York. 
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Special Stove Catalogue 


and Sizes Heating Stoves from 

68 Patterns Cast Cook ° 

57 Different Steel Ranges, all High Grade $16.50 Upwards 
tolIron Combines. W 


Stoves and ges 87.95 

Don’t Pay Profits e belong to notrust. You 

can buy from us for less than dealers pay for the goods they se!l. 

Our stoves and ranges arel design, best quality, warranted and 

shipped subject to approval and trial. Money back if not satisfied. 
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The Adjustable Back 


ao the 
PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


overcomes every objec- 
tion of the ordinary 
suspender. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARAN- 
TEED. Metal trimmings 


cannotrust. 50cany shop 
or by mail. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 


Box 223 P, Shirley, Mass. 


ORATORY air 


Special course for the Statesman, Lawyer,Cler n, 
eacher, Scholar, Merchant, or the ambitious Youth. 
Qualifies one to express his knowledge and communi- 
cate his ideas and eelings in a convincing, persuasive, 
and effective manner. The course includes voice cul- 
ture, fc stures, self-control, memory 
culture, vocabulary building, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, argumentation, and t highest personal develop- 
ment. Lesson No. 1 sent free upon application. 


NATIONAL GOLLEGE OF ORATORY, 
Dept. A. WASHINGTON, D. G. 

Boyd’s Syllabic. 
No ruled line**po- 
.” no shad 
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ing, no long list of word signs to confuse, 9 characters, 112 syllables. 
Ss y and practical. Students in high grad 
pleased. Easily learned in thirty 

we will send the complete first lesson, covering 80 of th 
lables, testimonials and descriptive creniese SD oy] inte . 
on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
(Incorporated), 1053 National Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


i CAN PUT YOU RIGHT 


Are your efforts propery directed? Are you employed in 
the line that your ability and natural aptitude best fit you 
for? I can advise you what avocation you are best fi 
for. my. book, ** CHARACTER IN HAND. 
WRITING,” gives results of thirt: — practical ex- 
rience and tells what every ambitious person should 
— now. I send my book for 4 cents in stamps. Write for it 
to-day. LOUIS HENRIQUES, Suite 5, 2463 Glenwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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N. Ogden, Ph. D., L. L. D., President of_ [Illinois 
College of Law (largest Law School in C )e 
University methods. Credit given by resident school for work 
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Success Junror 


[Concluded from page 525) 


Suddenly he looked up, only to discover that the faces 
gazing at him in wonder and amazement, and some with 
fear, were entire strangers to him. He had entered the 
wrong flat! Naturally very modest, the situation to him 
was very embarrassing, but with the best grace possible 
he made his apologies and bade adieu to his hosts. 

oe o 


September Prize Contests 


I® consideration of the fact that we now have a great many 
more competitors in each contest than we had when our prize 
contests were first begun,we are now awarding five prizes in each 
contest. Instead of cash prizes, we allow each prize-winner to 
select merchandise to the amount of his prize from the “‘ Success 
Reward Book.’”’ These prizes include cameras, guns, athletic 
goods, watches, knives, printing presses, games, musical instru- 
ments, household furnishings, etc. The “Reward Book” will 
be sent to any address in the world, on request. The value of 
the rewards in each contest will be as follows: First prize, ten 
dollars; second prize, five dollars; third prize, three dollars; 
fourth prize, two dollars; fifth prize, one dollar. 
a a 
Rules 


Contests are open to all readers under twenty years of age. A 
contributor may send only one contribution a month,—not one 
of each kind. Articles must be written in ink, on only one side 
of the paper. The article, photograph, or drawing must bear the 
name, address, and age of the contributor. No letter or separate 
communication should be included. Written articles can not be 
returned; but drawings and photographs will be returned if 
stamps are inclosed. Soowtnes must be in black,—India ink or 
wash drawings. 

The September contest closes on the last day of the month. 
Awards will be announced, and some of the prize contributions 

ublished in the December Success. Address, Success Junior, 

Jniversity Building, New York City. 

Story.—The story is to be founded on some true or imaginary 
adventure happening at Christmas or New Year’s time. 

Photograph.—The photographs in this contest must portray 
domestic animals. They may = mounted or unmounted. On 
the back of each must appear the name, address, and age of the 
contributor, and the name of the camera used. 

Handicraft.—Describe, with drawings or photographs, if pos- 
sible, how to make any useful or interesting article that can be 
made by a boy or a girl. 

Drawing.—The drawing this time must be a cartoon. 

Poetry.—You may select your own title for your verses, but 
they must contain some reference to your school-teacher. 

Puzzle.—Describe, with drawings or photographs, if possible, 
either an original puzzle or one of the best puzzles you know. 

The prize winners in the June contest will be notified by letter. 





[ 
Why He Found Life Disappointing 


He took life too seriously. 

He did not choose upward. 

He starved from mental poverty. 

His social faculties atrophied from disuse. 

He saved his money, but starved his mind. 

He thought he could not be happy without wealth. 

He did not develop his manhood along with his business. 

He murdered his capacity for happiness in getting ready 
for it. 

He was a victim of habit and routine; he could never rise 
above his vocation. 

He never learned the art of extracting enjoyment from 
common things. 

He sacrificed the friends of his youth and had no time to 
make new ones. 

He had developed a colossal power for receiving, but had 
never learned to give. , 

His only enjoyment was in repeating what he had been 
doing all his business life. 

He had never learned to enjoy as he went along; but found 
that postponed happiness was a delusion. 
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Inspiration, Progress, and Self-Help 
OrRISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor and Founder . 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Publishers 
University Building, New York City 
Forgicn OFFIce: 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, England 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
In the United States, Canada, and Mexico:— 
$1.00 a year. Ten cents a copy. 


In all other countries of the postal union, $1.75 a year, 
postage prepaid. 





Important Notice to Readers 


WE desire to announce that, having exercised the 
greatest care in admitting to Success the advertise- 
ments of responsible and honest concerns only, we will 
absolutely guarantee our readers against loss due to 
fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue. It is a condition of this guarantee 
that all claims for losses sustained shall be made within 
at least sixty days after the appearance of the advertise- 
ment complained of; that the reader shall mention in his 
communications to advertisers that he is acting upon an 
advertisement appearing in Success for September, and that 
the honest bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring after 
the printing of an advertisement by us, shall not entitle 
the reader to recover loss from us, but only to our best 
services in endeavoring to secure the return of the money. 
We cannot, moreover, hold ourselves responsible for the 
accuracy of ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor for the settling of 
minor disputes or claims between advertiser and reader. 











THE QNLY ROCK 


On Which You Can Place Absolute Reliance 
is 


| Life Insurance. - 


Lift the Cup of Future Happiness for 
Your Family by Securing a Policy 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF APERICA. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. 





Write for Information Dept.33. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


[S CAN BE OPENED AND BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY MAIL 


57th YEAR. 


The Western Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia. 


A Purely Mutual Saving Fund. No Stockholders. 
| Profits Accrue for the Protection of the Depositors. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 

















DEPOSITS, $18,406,901.37. 


OAV! "19:25 ciamonos 


New York is the greatest market in the world for precious stones. Sixty 
years importing diamonds enables us to give you better value for your money than 
you can obtain elsewhere. We are the largest Diamond Importers in the world. 
Small monthly payments will be accepted on all purchases (20% down and 10% 
er month). 
we Trust You because our business is based on faith in the integrity of the people. 
All transactions confidential. : r . 
Our Guarantee.—We give a certificate with every purchase guaranteeing quality and price. Ex- 
changes may be made at any time at full value for larger purchases. 7 
Send for [Illustrated Catalogue L 9, describing our large assortment of diamonds and diamond 
jewelry, and explaining our easy payment plan. Mailed free. 


J.MI. LYON & CO. 65.67 & 69 NASSAU ST..NEW YORK 

































FOR LADIES 


Porcelain Mantel Clock, two subscriptions 
and five cents additional; Hair Brush Set, Ebony 
Mirror, Brush and Comb, sterling silver mounted, 
four subscriptions and ten cents additional; Cake 
Dish, quadruple silver plate, three subscriptions; 
Teapot, quadruple silver plate, three subscriptions 
and ten cents additional; Pair Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, two subscriptions and ten cents additional. 


FOR MEN 

High Grade Razor, three subscriptions; Post Fountain Pen, two sub- 
scriptions; Sterling Silver Match Box, two subscriptions and five cents addi- 
tional; Badger Hair Shaving Brush, sterling silver handle, two subscriptions; 
Silver Watch, thin model, nine subscriptions. , 
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largest 
and most 
carefully 
prepared 
Reward Book 
ever produced. 
It describes 
hundreds of use- 
ful and desirable 
articles, which will 
be found invaluable 
in your home life. 


A Few Sample Offers 


The Reward Book contains articles for every member of the family, 
from a gold-headed cane for grandfather to a silver mug for baby. 
articles mentioned below are merely suggestive. 
anything may be procured, and if you desire any particular article you will be 
pretty sure to find it in the Success Reward Book. 


The 
They show how easily 


FOR GIRLS 


Embroidery Set, sterling silver mounted, two subscriptions and fifteen 
cents additional; Cyclone Jr. Camera, four subscriptions and ten cents 
additional; Music Roll, two subscriptions and ten cents additional; 
Sterling Silver Chain Bracelet, two subscriptions; Gold Lorgnette Chain, 
four, subscriptions. 


FOR BOYS 


Spalding Rugby Football, two subscriptions and twenty cents addi- 
tional; Complete Set of Boxing Gloves, two subscriptions; Splendid Boys’ 
Watch, two subscriptions and twenty cents additional; Striking Bag, two sub- 
scriptions and twenty-five cents additional; Ping Pong Set, three subscriptions; 
Hamilton Rifle, three subscriptions and ten cents additional; Football Trou- 
sers, two subscriptions; Pair of Peck and Snyder Club Skates, three sub- 
scriptions; Spalding Baseball, one zew subscription and ten cents additional. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Reward Dept. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


NEW YORK 
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Departure 
k Making 


—— The Consolidated 
" Encyclopedic Library 


3 1 ka il i represents the first real improvement that has been made in 
4p = <a Ty J OVER A CENTURY of encyclopedia making. 

















Imagine if You Can 


(a) Awork built to meet the NATURAL DEMANDS 
and SOLVE the DAILY PROBLEMS of life in the home, 
office and school. 

(b) A work AVOIDING all technical features, long 
scientific treatises, the great mass of dry historical and statistical 
7 Ji rene | eae i" set hci matter, dead, obsolete, remote and useless matter uniformly 
ana eer included in the old-time encyclopedias. 

AL. hates | (c) A library that really assists in the development of one’s 
[F* a Be ee ig aS I" eeeee} §=highest physical, mental and moral my Every line 
, ie printed from ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 
lil ne 








(d) Every line of practical benefit to some member of the 
family. y 

(e) A work that brings into your home the resources for 
the greatest culture and accomplishment, power and success, 
happiness and satisfaction. 

(f) A work that will be of untold benefit to children in 
school, and put parents in touch with up-to-date educational 
methods. 

(g) An encyclopedic library that is not a synonym of dull- 
ee ness and monotony, but full of life, vigor, inspirational and educa- 
ie Vig oe |” tional didi No dust will ba on these volumes.) 

GEL. Y; ao | (h) Asset of books which combines the knowledge, wisdom 
y Vi yy Wij, and experience of the highest authorities—Dr. Marden, editor 
U/L) a Success magazine; President Roosevelt, Senator Foraker, 

Governor Odell, Senator Dolliver, President Hadley of Yale, 

Prof. George Raywood Devitt, Edward Everett Hale, David 

Starr Jordan, Thos. A. Edison, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 

William Dean Howells, Jane Cunningham Croley, May 

Wright Sewall, Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Theodore W. 

Birney, Marion Foster Washburne, Rebecca Harding Davis, 

John Fiske, Carroll D. Wright, Gen. Lew Wallace, and over 

three hundred others of unquestioned authority. 

' (No such array of talent or fabulous sums of money have 
ever before been lavished on such a publication.) 

(i) Twenty volumes of correct size for use, shapely and of 

beautiful proportions, binding sumptuous three-quarter leather, 








































By < sf al || P 4 * 
V7; 5 gold veined red sides, pages set by hand with large eight and 


ZA 





: Y Yt ten point Ronaldson type. The text ILLUMINATED 
2YUy44 with 2,200 half-tone vignette engravings under Christy, 96 full 


age plates in color, all printed on special made half-tone paper. 
(j) A WORK THAT MAKES PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE AS FASCINATING AS ROMANCE 
(for “truth IS stranger than fiction,” if properly clothed). 


Imagine All This 


And you have but a faint conception, a mere glimpse of this wonderful work. For sample pages and full varticusars 
of the introductory sale, saving you $27.00, address 


rma“) International Library Bureau 


its recommendation of 
New York Office, 32 Waverly Place. 





good books only. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE \ 
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UR exclusive price contracts with the lead- 
ing American magazines, which have formed 
the basis for the famous “Success Clubbing Offers,” expire Sep- . 
tember 3oth next. Over 200,000 magazine subscriptions have been 





_ 


—_— 


renewed at all, and in some they will be renewed only at higher prices. An advance in ‘our "eae 
prices to the public on many offers is an absolute necessity and will positively go into effect on ay 
October 1st. This is, therefore, your last chance to place your magazine subscriptions at minimum prices, and 

s chance holds good for September only. Don’t fail to take advantage of it, but send in your orders early even if your 
scriptions do not expire until late fall or early winter, for, by special arrangement with the publishers of other mag- 
ines, they will accept and extend for one year from present dates of expiration all renewal subscriptions paid for in September. 


THE SUCCESS ATLAS 


1e ‘*Success.Handy Reference Atlas and Gaz- OFFER No. 1 
er of the World” needs only to be seen to be 





reciated. It contains over 200 pages of maps, ° $ 
specially drawn and most beautifully en- For Thirty Days Only 

ed for this work, and printed in many colors. 

ry country in the world and every state and 


ritory in the Union are mapped on a scale so Sl ) i ( ESS One Vear a @ $ 
e, and with engravings so perfect as to make 9 Pa , I.0O 
e maps unusually distinct and easy for consulta- 
1. There are over sixty separate maps of the 


° one only 
Tied’ States ad Canada and neary atty of | | LTank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly, 2c 1.00 


for 


ear . 
r countries of the world. a , 4 : - Ss 50 

1e general index of the Success Atlas is one of Or ‘Good Housekeeping,” or any magazine in Class A. e 

; principal features of value. It requires 350 pages 

i contains over 40,000 names of places, all thrown 
one general alphabetical arrangement so that The Success Atlas = - I.OO 
double hunt” for a name is avoided, and it is ? - 
ssible to find any city or town even if you don't 
know what country or state itisin. This is avery 


On October 1st the price of Success with ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly,” or with any of 





A ’ A the dollar magazines of Class A, will positively be advanced from $1.25 to $1.50; and the price of the 
pensive method of indexing, and is usually found two magazines and the ‘‘ Success Atlas” will be advanced to at least $1.75 if not more. This is, 
only the highest priced atlases. ‘The latest pop- therefore, the last time that this extraordinary half price offer will be made. Those who already 
tion of all cities, towns and villages is given have the Success Atlas may remit $1.25 for Success and any one magazine of Class A. 

d the square of the map upon which each is > 

ind is indexed on the 33-F-2 system. 
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Magazines and Books in our Special September Offers 


es OFFER No. 2 


SUCCESS (must be included in every order), - $1.00 


CLASS A. (Magazines) For 1000 Subscriptions Only 

unk Leslie’s Popular Monthly, - - - oe 
rood Housekeeping, = - - - - : A bd ° ; 
(oman's Home Companion, =" -"-"-" £901 | Review of Reviews ($2.50) - $3.00 

rson’s Magazine, - - - - - . d 

is and N: - - - - - - . , . o . ° 

nad ere ase B. (Magazines) oe Or ‘\World's Work,” ($3.00) or any magazine in Class B. for 

view of Reviews, - - - - - - $2.50 only 

yrld’s Work, ie ee ee tt es eae 3.00 S CCESS 

rrent Literature. - - - - - : A Hl ) 

antry Life, - - - - - . - - 3.00 9 vas = ™ I.0O os 
ippincott’s Magazine, el Te ee le 2.50 
The Independent n= == 20! | The Empire of Business 2.00 
lhe Independent, - - - - : ; . ey - 
pa CLASS C. (Saat eatin Pp ’ ° 

lhe Empire of Business, (Carnegie - - ° fi . és 
Pushing to the Front, (Marden) - — - - - 1.50 Or al book in Class C. 
Z mata hong nee oy aes (Marden) - 4 We have now,only 1000 copies left of our special ‘‘Success Edition” of Andrew Carnegie’s great 
The Secret of Achievement, (Marden) - - 1.50 work, ‘‘ The Empire of Business,” and orders for this remarkable $3.00 combination can thérefore 
Winning Out, (Marden) Fic at RS tse ey Ss 1.00 be filled only in order of receipt. ThoSe who may be disappointed in securin 





g this work, or who 
already have it, may order instead any one of the books listed in Class C. : 














SUCCESS BOOKS ‘ 
The Success edition of ‘*The Empire of Business,” SP E Cc I A * Pp R I V I LE G E = 
Andrew Carnegie’s great work, is the only low- 
riced edition ever issued. It is made from the 
same plates asthe regular $3.0coedition andcontains 





OTHER COMBINATIONS: Special prices will be quoted on request for any combination of Success 


; 1 with the magazines of Classes A and B, and the books of Class C. Request for quotations should of 
e same fine photogravure of Mr. Carnegie. It is course be made early in September to secure the benefit of the present low prices. 
t for sale in any store and can be secured only ; ab anit sient b h . 
connection with Success. Of the large edition Magazines ordere y subscribers (not newsdealers) may be sent to the same or different addresses. 
dered only 1,000 copies remain, and these are Subscriptions will commence with the issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies, otherwise 
w offered, with subscriptions to Succgss, until with issues of the month following that in which the subscriptions are received. Present subscribers to 
_supply is exhausted. 4 Success may take advantage of these offers, either having their own subscriptions extended for one 
The great books by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, year from the present dates of expiration, or entering subscriptions to Success for relatives or friends. 

Editor of Success, are unequalled for inspira- Address all orders to 

ional value. It has been said of them that they 


1ve done more for the young men and women of 
America than any other books in existence. No H COM Y 
family should be without one or more of these 


University Building, Washington Square, New York City 





great inspirational works. 
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theEndles 


~ Chain 


System is the chain that moves the cogs of business—that moves them smoothly—swiftly—surely. 


You start the system going and each and every cog responds. 


Does your business run smoothly ? 


Does your system prevent wasteful errors? This page describes some of the practical helps that 


are necessary to a perfectly systematized, smooth-running business. 


Read this page carefully. 


A convenient coupon at the lower right-hand corner will bring you more detailed information. 


‘Time is money. This is particularly true 
in the commercial world. Batxp’s No. 12 
‘Time Stamp makes an absolutely accurate 
record for every purpose where time counts. 

The receipt of corres- 
pondence, job time, the 
arrival and departure of 
employees and in count- 
less other cases time is 
measured to the minute 
by this—the only durable 
time stamp. The clock 
movement, is in an en- 
tirely separate compartment from the stamp- 
ing mechanism, and unaffected by the ham- 
mer action. The price is remarkably low. 
Catalog-3 describes and illustrates the Baird 
‘Time Stamp. 


No office is considered complete without 
an Evtson MimgoGrapu. In these days of 
commercial competition there is no surer, 
quicker or cheaper way of quickening busi- 
ness than by employing the many means 
offered by this valuable machine. ‘There isa 
place in almost 
any business 
where an Edi- 
son Mimeo- 
graph will save 
time and mon- 
ey. Perhaps 
you see no use 
for it in your office. You probably will 
after you read Catalog 6 and understand 
what a Mimeograph willdo. It will pay you 
well to read it. 

File your clippings, memoranda,and manu- 
script. Every busy man—literary, business 
or professional—realizes the great necessity 

of properly filing and classifying 
memoranda, clippings, data,etc. 
Any one who has spent time 
searching through a mass of pa- 
pers for a paragraph once mark- 
ed, a misplaced clipping or mem- 
orandum, will appreciate the 
tremendous advantage of hav- 
ing such data arranged in order 
and at his fingers’ ends. 

The Lisrary FitinG CaBIngT 
is the solution of the problem of 
classification. It is the acme 

of simplicity and ready reference. Send for 
Catalog 8. 

For many years methods of accounting did 
not change materially, but when the Bur- 
ROUGHS AppING MACHINE was placed on the 
market this branch of office work was revolu- 
tionized. ‘To-day there are 14,000 of these 
great time savers in 
banks, mercantile 
houses, factories, 
wholesale and retail 
stores,etc. Wherever 
this machine is not 
part of an office 
equipment it is be- 
cause its merits are 
not understood, It bears the same relation 
to figures, that the typewriter does to cor- 
respondence, Described in Catalog 13. 


‘There was a time when any old chair would 
do for the office. Business and comfort were 
not partners. But times 
have changed and ideas 
of business comfort 
have changed with them. 
McCtoup’s New Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY ADjUST- 
ABLE SPRING BACK CHAIRS 
have been important fac- 
tors in the improvement. 
“ Back-Resters”’ they call 
them—because they give 
complete back rest while at 
work. 
Catalog 14 describes the 
McCloud Chairs and 
shows the adjustment which fits the back, 


OME business men are prej- 
udiced against fountain 
pens And that same prej- 
udice has kept them from 
knowing how great a sav- 
ing WaATERKMAN’sS IDEAL 
Fountain Pens’ would 
make in their office work. 
Continuous writing with- 
out dipping and blotting 
saves so muchof a man’s 
own time—and the time ot 
his stenographers and 
clerks—that a pen pays for 
itself in a short time. But 

the fountain pen must be a “‘ Waterman,” 
else the bother and leaks and breaks might 
off-set the saving. Catalog 5 tells all about 
Waterman’s Ideal fountain Pens. If you 
are interested in manifold work, tell us. 


An Ericsson INTERIOR TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM shortens office work, saves actual time, 
saves confusion. To some men such a sys- 
tem seems a luxury All who have installed 
the system £now it is 
an economy. Cheap 
interior "phones soon 
get out of order. That's 
worse than no system 
atall. But the Ericsson 
is built to last--the 
same quality and style 
used on long distance 
lines. Noother concern 
anywhere has studied the telephone system 
so thoroughly, or devised so many special 
instruments and attachments to save time 
and bother in office communication. Ask 
now for Catalog 4. 


The little things in an office sometimes save 
the most time, labor and money. RuBBER 
Stamps, NUMBERING MACHINES, ETCc.,suited 
to your business, will aid you in a countless 
number of ways, and at little cost consider- 
ing the valuable service they 
can render. There is system 
in using stamps, too, that you 
ought to know about. An 
ingenious little holder called 
««Rex”’ keeps them in order, 
clean,and handy. The best 
ideas on Rubber Stamps and 
kindred articles are described 
in Catalog 12. Newideas for 
Rubber Stamps are being discovered almost 
daily. If you send for this catalog you 
will receive only the latest and most practi- 
cal ideas discovered up to date. 


Impressions 


All sales managers should use the Pering- 
Moss ty Co.’s COMMERCIAL RECORDING AND 
RovutinG System. No sales department is 
complete without it.- It shows how your 

territory is bein 
covered, an 
where your cus- 
tomers, agents, or 
business interests 
are located. It 
points out good 
towns where you 
have no trade. 
Shows competitive 
freight rates, ad- 
vertising «<on- 
tracts, signs, in- 
quiries, prospec- 
tive trade, collec- 
tions, etc. One 
user writes: “It paid for itself in two days 
by helping us route our salesmen more econ- 
omically.” Will help you. Write to-day for 
Catalog ‘22 and book, ‘‘ Business System in 
the Sales Department,” given free. 


Old fashioned bound books for accounts 
are impractical and expensive. Lvose leaf 
books allow of arrangement, rearrangement 
and expansion. ‘hey save time,for the yearly 
or semi-yearly opening of new books is done 

away with. ‘hey 

are self indexing. 

Nooutside index is 

required. The 

ere PERPETUAL 

EDGER Com- 

PaANY’s LoossE 

Lear Books have 

every advantage of any loose leaf book and 

more—absolute alignment of the leaves—a 

strong binder in which the leaves cannot 

move a hair’s breadth. Every progressive 
business man should read Catalog r. 


Every man who conducts correspondence 
is interested in the question ‘‘ Which is the 
best typewriter?” There are twenty-five 
substantial reasons why the Ottver Typr- 
WRITER is the best machine the world has 
produced. So phenomen- 
ally successful has this 
machine become that it 
has proven its unquali- 
fiedright tothe title,**‘I’he 
StandardVisibleWriter,”’ 
and the business world 
has decided that its adop- 
tion increases quantity, 
improves quality and reduces expense. Strong 
claims—but easily proven Catalog 2 ex- 
plains the many points of superiority in the 
Oliver Typewriter. 


The AppRESSOGRAPH is as necessary to a 
modern office as steamistoanengine. With 
it an office boy can do in one hour what it 
formerly took ten clerks two hours to do. It 

not only addresses envelopes in ex- 

act imitation of typewriting, but also 

fills in names on duplicate letters, 
prints names and addresses on ship- 

ping tags, pay envelopes, time tick- 

ets, monthly statements and loose 

leaf systems. Thousands of business 
houses now have their lists of names 
arranged for the Addressograph and 

kept by States or Territories so that 
printed matter can be speedily sent 

to any special list. It will pay you 

to learn now what it will do for you. Catalog 
describes it, and illustrates its many uses. 

/rite for it to-day. 


“ Goods well bought are half sold.” Re- 

tailer, wholesaler or manufacturer, you must 
buy close. All catalogs, 
circulars, and — es 
must be arranged so they 
can be found instantly. 
They must be together. 
And there is no way to 
keep them together that 
is half so simple as the 
Shaw-Walker Catalog 
System—no other way 
so inexpensive. 

Write now for Catalog 
1gand learn all about it. 
if your business is small, 

a small system will do. 

It costs little. For a 

large business you can 

afford a lerger outfit for the saving will be 
more. Ask for Catalog 19. Only after look- 
ing it over can you really be sure that the file 
is not needed. 


“ RicHt MEN For RiGut PLacgs: R1GHT 
Praces FOR KiGHT Men.”” ‘This is the 
watchword of Hapgoods, the incorporated 

company’ whic has 
made a clearing house 
for brains one of the 
most notable features of 
modern business meth- 
ods. If you are an em- 
ployer of high-grade 
men and want to hire 
good American brains, 
write for Hapgoods Cat- 
alog 21a, If you are a capable man, desiring 
a high-grade position, write for Hapgoods 
Catalog 21b. 


Free 


information is 


offered you here. 
Mail*us this cou- 
pon or write a 


letter. 


TO 
SYSTEM 
CHICAGO 
Please send, 
without cost to 
me, the books 


«checked in the list 
following: 


: Catalog . 


Catalog 
Catalog 


* * If you want your business to run smoothly, read 

1 Half Price Offer the helpful articles which are found ‘each 
month in System, the 96-page magazine, de- 

voted to the improvement of business method. System is written and edited by success- 

ful business men. Its every page is practical, helpful, and brimful of bright ideas for 

your business. It is useful alike to business and professional men—to employers and 

employees. 

This is the half price offer. SYSTEM'S subscription price is two dollars the year. 
Send one dollar now and you will receive the next six numbers and six valuable back 
numbers for immediate reading. Send the dollar to-day; or, better still, send two dol- 
lars for a full year’s subscription and the six back numbers. Act to-day. You cannot 
afford to close your cash drawer against SYSTEM. 


SYSTEM 
Edited by 
A. W. SHAW 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 
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